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ABSTRACT 

These hearings before the Senate Select Coiririttee on 
Nutrition and Human Needs are organized in three parts: Part I: 
"Overview — Consultants' Recommendations," with opening statements by 
senators Schweiker and McGovem, followed by the presentations of 
other witnesses. This section focuses on important nutrition 
education issues that the committee will undertake in the months 
ahead. Part Ilr "Overvie%* — The Federal Programs" details the present 
and future role of the Federal Government in the area of nutrition 
education. Part II A: "Nutrition Education — Appendix" — contained here 
are miscellaneous articles, tables and charts, and publications 
relating to DSDA. [Part 1A — Appendix, has not been included in this 
document due to copyright reasons, but is available from the 
Governirent Printing Office. ] (SE) 
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OFFICE OF SENATOR GEORGE McGOVERX 



Senate Nutrition Committee To Hold Nutrition Education Heabings 

Senator George MeGovern (D.-S.D.) Cliairman of the U.S. Senate Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs announced today they will begin 
an intensive inquiry into the concept of "nutrition education." "Overview" 
hearings will be held on December 5 and G and svill be chaired by Senators 
Richard Schweiker (R.-Pa.) and IMiilip Hart (D.-Mich.). 

The introductory hearings are intended to set the stage for further, more 
intensive study of important nutrition education issues that the committee 
will undertake in the months ahead. Among the problems that the committee 
intends to explore on December 5, 1972, are the inadequacy of present Federal 
efforts in nutrition e<lncation ; the absence of nutrition education among the 
medical profession.s, including physicians, dentists ami nurses; and the present 
role of the private food industry through its advertising and labeling techniques. 
On December r>, 1072, the committee will hear testimony from panels represen- 
ting the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, on the present and future role of the Federal Government in the 
area of nutrition education. 

Both the December 5 and December 6 hearings will begin at 10 a.m. in room 
1202 of the Dirksen Building. 

A COMPLETE LIST OF WITNESSES FOLLOWS 

December 5 

Dr. Jean Mayer, Professor of Nutrition, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 

Mr. Robert Choate, an authority on the relationship between nutrition educa- 
tion and food advertising, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. George Rriggs, Executive Editor of the Journal of Nutrition Education, 
and Professor of Nutrition, T.'niversity of California at Berkeley, Calif. 

Ms. Helen D. Ullrich, editor. Journal of Nutrition Edueatiou,, P.O. Box 031, 
Berkeley. Calif. 

Dr. Georj^e Christakis, Professor of Connuunity Medicine, Mount Sinai School 
of Medicine, New York, N.Y. 

I)(^ccmhcr 6 

Mr. Richard Uyng, Assistant Secretary, T'.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Merlin K. DuVal, DHEW, Assistant Secretary for Health and Scientific 

Affairs, accompanied by other specialists. 
Dr, Ned Bayley, USDA Director of Science and Education, accompanied by 

other specialists. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1972 

U.S. Senate 
Select Committee ox 

XUTRITIOX AXD HUMAN NeEDS 

Washington^ D.C. 
The Select Committee met at 10 a.m., pui-suant to call, in room 
1202 of tho, Dirkseii Biiildinfr, the Honorable Richard Schweiker, 
presiding. 

Staff members present: Kenneth Schlossberg, staff director; Gerald 
S. J. Cassidy, ^reneral comisel; John Qiiinn, professional staff mem- 
ber; Vernon M. Goetcheus, senior minority professional staff; and 
Elizabeth P. Hottell, minority professional staff. 

Senator Schweiker. The Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs hearings on Nutrition Education will come to order. 

OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCHWEIKER, PRESIDING 

Senator Schweiker. We take better care of our automobiles than 
we do our own bodies. Yet what can be more important to each of us 
than our personal health and that of our families? The hearings that 
we begin today will focus on one of the underlying problems causing 
widespread nutritional ignorance— inadequacy of nutrition education. 

Are we a nation of nutritional illitei ates? 

In the last few years many experts, including Dr. Jean Mayer, who 
will appear before us this mornmg, have answered this question with 
a definite "yes." These hearings are designed to give us some answers 
as to why we are a nution of nutritional illiterates. The purpose of 
these hearings is to explore the status of nutrition education in the 
United States today. 

These hearings will prove, I believe, that the widespread belief 
that nutritional ignorance is limited to poor people alone is absolutely 
false. Ill other hearings before this committee we have frequently 
noted that there are tremendous gaps in nutritional knowledge among 
all income levels in our society. Having the income needed to maintain 
a nutritionally adequate diet does not guarantee that this will be done. 

We will attempt today to determine how our people obtain nutri- 
tional information. There are many sources intruding schools, col- 
leges, doctors, advertising, and the mass media. We will see if Fed- 
eral nutrition education programs are working or not working. We 
will look at bow many people are being reachecl, who they are ; and, in 
general, how good a job we are doing., 

(1) 
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I am particularly pleased that we will also cover the status of 
nutritional education in niedicnl schools. Earlier this year, I intro- 
duced a bill the Xiitritioniil Medical Education ActT which is de- 
si^rned to provide grants for medical schools to teach nutrition edu- 
cation to future doctoi-s. I strongly feel we must fill this gap in medical 
education by providing courses in onr medical scliools which will 
teach applied nutrition, P^iture doctors now taking nutrition-related 
coui-ses such ns pharmacology, biochemistry, and physiology. 

However, most medical schools do not have school courses in ap- 
plied nutrition which deal in a fundamental way with the relation- 
ship between good nutrition and good health. As n result, people are 
turning to food fadists and other often inadequate sources of infor- 
mation. They do not seek help from doctors, many of wliom are not 
in a position to give it anyway. Since it has been clearly shown that 
there is a direct relationship between nutrition and health — between 
the foods we eat and many diseases— it is vitally important that 
doctors be fully trained to recognize the relationship between diet 
and health. 

We will open our hearings this morning with witnesses from the 
private sector. 

Dr. Jean Mayer, professor of nutrition. Harvard I^niversity, will 
lead off the witnesses. Dr. Mayer will discuss the meaning of "Nu- 
trition Education'', and the respective roles of the Federal Govern- 
ment and industry. Dr.. Mayer is nutritional advistT to the President.. 

I am very pleased to call and to welcome to our hearings Dr. Mayer, 
who has been befoi-e this committee a number of times,^ and is one of 
our leading experts in this field. Dr. Mayer, if you would come for- 
ward, please. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JEAN MAYER, PROFESSOR OF NUTRITION, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Mayer. Mr. Chairman, it now seems an eternity ago but I think 
it was only 4 years ago that I had the great honor of being the first 
witness ever before this committee— speaking about problems of mal- 
nutrition due to poverty. As you may remember, at that time we were 
very involved that the important concern about nutrition education 
should not obscure the fact tha<" a great many of our citizens were mal- 
nourished because they were poor. I think all of us care very much 
about the problem of poverty. We are very anxious to see that the cart 
is not put before the horse. I emphasize the fact that nutrition educa- 
tion, indet^d, ought to be looked at; but, not before the most urgent 
aspects of the fight against malnutrition, due to poveity are taken 
care of. 

We would, in effect, be adding insult to injury not to provide food; 
not to provide money for food or food stamps; and simply provide 
advice to people what, they should buy in the stoi*es. Since that time, 
there has been enormous progi'ess in the fight against poverty due to 
malnutrition. We haven't solved the problem by any manner or means 
but we have added about 12 million people to the food stamp rolls; 
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the number of children receiving free school lunches has been doubled 
to about 8.5 million ; and, at ix .ist. a very vigorous start has been made 
tryinjr to soh e, once and foi* all. the problem of hunger and malnutri- 
tion due to povertj'. 

'Do Peopi^ Know What To Buy . . . Eat?" 

This, Mr. Chairman, as you point out, is a very opportune time to 
start addreosing ourselves to the other major pi-oblem which is: "Do 
j)eople know what to buy and what to eatT' As you have rightfully 
pointed out, the problem of ignonmce of nutrition is not one which is 
limited to tlie poor. In fact, what one can say about the poor, if any- 
thing, is that : The less money one has the more you must know about 
nutrition than the wealthier, in order to be able to be well fed on very 
little resources. 

The problem is not one which is limited to laymen, since even the 
medical profession and some ol ^he allied health professions have had 
very little exposure to problems of nutrition. 

In addition. I think there ai*e some factoi-s which, almost every 
d«ay, make the choice of a good diet by our population more and moi'e 
difficult. The fact is that our food supply is becoming more and 
more complex. Several hundred new products are added eveiy month 
to the roster of products that people may buy. It's also my under- 
standing that about oOO succeed each year. Thus we have a food 
supply which not only, at this point, is represented by an average 
of 18,000 different articles in the supermarket, but may have 500 



It's difficult for the housewife to orient herself in this maze.. I 
believe all of us hope that the regulations on nutritional and ingre- 
dient labeling will be published soon — I was going to say "finally" — 
by the Food and Drug Administration. There is very little doubt 
that labeling is going to make the task of the housewife' easier. In the 
large-scale experiments such as the one done in Washington— a Giant 
Food experiment— thei-e is very little doubt that labeling by itself 
had an enormous impact on improving buying habits, and in sensitiz- 
ing people to the need for nutrition knowledge. 

Obviously, nutritional labeling is going to be widespread through- 
out the land on a voluntaiy basis to start with; but, for instance, in 
iny own State, Massachusetts, the Consumers Council— which is a State 
organization appointed by the Governor— is proposing to make these 
voluntary labelings mandatory. If this is going to happen— and I 
believe it is— then the need for nutrition education for people to take 
full advantage of this nutritional labeling becomes even greater. 

Generally speaking, as we look at our food supply— which repre- 
sents $130 billion worth of sales every year — one realizes how small 
the amount of dollai*s spent for nutrition education actually is. per- 
centagewise. If we spent one-tenth of 1 percent of our food bill 
every year on nutrition education, we would probably do a splendid 
job of teaching better nutrition to the public. 

The variety, the sort of bewildering varietv of our food supply, is 
compounded by the problem of advertising. T know later this movn- 
nig you are going to hear Robert Choate. who has probably done more 
than anyone in the country to call attention to the impact of advertis- 
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ing in nutrition education or lack of nutritional education, nartic- 
nlarly as re^rurds small children. However, le*^ me point out that ad- 
yertisincr has resources which, nl this time, are literally hundreds of 
times peuter than those available in the Federal hudiets for nutri- 
tion education. 

Let. me point out, also, that if you put foods in order of decreasing 
usefnliuv^s yon would have something like fruits and \ ecrotnhles, Hsli 
meat mi k, ep^^s, br^uK breakfast cereals, snack foods^ candy, and 
sott drinks. Yet, if you look at the amount of monev si)ent in adver- 
f sin^r, I think you will note that, ^ronerallv speakinir, the amount is 
in inverse relationship to the nutritional n.sefulness of the products 
aa\ei-tise(l, ' 

Foor> AnVKKTlSlXG— MlSKOrCATlXO TllK PriJMC 

Inasmuch as yon are not ^roin*r to eat more simply In^canse you wat^li 
adyei-tising, the net effect of food adveitising becomes an exercise in 
mi.sedncation of the ixiblic— miseducutin^r i)eople from the better 
toods to the i)oorer foods. This is not because someone is consciously 
tryin^r to destroy the food habits of the American people— altliou<rli 
It .sometimes .seems tiiat way— it s simply because of the structure of 
the industries involved. 

Fruits and ve^retables, by and lar^re, are pro ^ l,v tliousands of 
small ])ro(lucei-s wlio, ^renerally speakin^r, have Vw brands or no 
brands to i)mteet— paiticularly for the fivsh fi .id vegetables. 

At the opposite end of the scale, the .soft drink industry is dominated 
by two giant.s and with only tliree or four otlier large producers, Thev 
luive very well establislied brands, and very large advertisin<r budgets. 
1 he net effect, thus, is tlmt they end up witli enormous resources to 
further destroy our food habits, 

, The chairman ust^d the term hiutritional illiterates,*' which I 
relieve, I was one of tlie fii-st to use--a number of years aire Frankly, 
Mr, ( hairman, Im beginnmg to ivgret having coined that term Ix*- 
c ause ^1 literate, for most of us, connotes an impression of tlie virgin 
mind who has liad no impressior. and is ready to learn. In effect, 
what we luive is a very tired mind, suhiected \lay in-day out, to a 
tiXMnendoiis amount of information— which is mostly misinfoirm- 
tion— by people who have .something to sell. WhetherMt s a product, 
or wliether its a new, fanciful reducing diet, or wlietlier it's a mii-acle 
book on how to be thin forever and eat as much as you want, the result 
of all this is that it will be even more difficult to'teach proper nutri- 
tional education than if we stai-ted out from scratch. 

XVTIUTIOX.VM.Y EnrCATE YorXG S(*H(K)I.-AgK CuiLnREx 

When one speaks about education, the immediale connotation is 
schools. Indeed, this is where one could start— at least, with young 
children of school age. We will talk about very small childivn later! 

I think It can l)e generally snid that our educational system is not 
doing a good job of teaching nutrition. I think there are some very 
good reasons for it. or at least, some perfectly undei-standable reasons 
for It., Elementary schools and high .schools are already overburdened 
with teaching responsibilities. We want them to teach the children 
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tho. basic olenuMits of rciadin^r, writing, usin^r nuinl)ei-s. We want them 
to do some history, we want tlieni to know what the world is all about, 
we Want them to know some science, and so on, and the net effect^ — of 
forcing the schools to deal with a multiplicity of subjectvS, with everj-- 
one from the school committee to the Red Ooss liaviujr sonicthiiV 
that they want the schools to teach— is that the schools end up doin^r a 

[)oor job of what they are primarily concerned. Particularly, in the 
ar^rc cities all the objective measuivments of literacy'— ability to use 
mathematics, and other basic subjects — seem to show a steady aet<»rior- 
ation. To add new subjects in the classroom without helping the schools 
is understandably resisted by teachers — many of whom, anyway, are 
poorly prepaml for the job of teachin^i: nutrition and don't' have any 
interestm^r material available, 

I)r, Joanna Dwyer and I have done a study of whatyoun^if people 
actually know when they *rraduate from hi^Ii school. We liave been 
struck by the very snuill impact of the ^cachm<i: of nutrition; particu- 
larly, in classes of home economics as it is now taught. We have also 
been struck by the fact that boys knew as nmch nutrition as the pir\s 
and were very nmch moi'e interested. 

lU^h school hoys are extraoi'dinarily interested in fitness and listen 
very carefully to anythin^r the coach says. This seems to have a jrreat 
deal nmre impact than what tlie home economics teacher says to the 
^rirls. We have made very little use of this receptivity, and we have not 
privQu the teachei-s anythiiigr by the sort of strikin^r matenal which 
would help in impressin^r (>n younjr minds the importance of 
nutrition, 

I think a mnnl)er of us are struck by the fact that, everyday, most 
of the childi-en of the Xation have hmch at school. Also, that verv 
little use has been made of that time in a school lunchroom to teacfi 
nutrition to yomi^rstei's— <»ven thou^rh this is the time when they are 
e.\posi»d to the actual aiticle of food which is, after all, what we want 
to nave them undei-stand. 

The Wiite House Confei*ence on Food, Nutrition, and Health, 
Panel on Nutrition Education, did emphasize the fact that the school 
lunch— as. indeed, is written in in Uie law— should be the occasion of 
teach in<r some nutrition. Coordination of what goes on in the lunch- 
room, with special sessions given by local professional nutritionists— 
memboi-s of the Anu^rican Dietetic Association and others under the 
sponsoi-sliip o: the schoo^ system— could be extremely effective with- 
out ovei-tuxin^j: the teaching facilities for the schools. This is par- 
ticularly so if good teaching material such as booklets, posters, and 
films are made available; and, if the teaching in the school is collated 
with exhibits and material in the store, TM me i*emind you that not 
only do childi'en in middle-class neighborhoods accompany their 
mothers to the store; but in poor neighborhoods the children very 
often do the shopping for their motliers. 

Basic 12- Year Nitfrition- Kducatiok 

Buildiiig around this general idea, I have suggested at least a basic 
cycle which could be u*d in teaching nntntion : Presenting material 
in the classroom, in fha lunchroom, and then commenting on it at 
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various times of the year. The material is available in posters, in 
exhibits, and so on. 

In 12 years we ought to be able to teach children. In the first cycle- 
in grades 1, 2. and 3 — I would emphasize the diversity of foods avail- 
able. Primarily, because to oat a varied diet is, by and large, to oat a 
good diet — particularly if the diet contains a sufficient proportion of 
foods which arc not overprocessed, 

I would also put a great deal of emphasis on regional and othnic 
foods, Nutritiou education has been seen by some of our Federal citi- 
zens as an attempt to produce uniform food habits, I am reminded of a 
remark that some Mexican Americans made at a State conference on 
food nutrition and health in New Mexico a couple of weeks ago, iv 
was the elTect tliat nutrition education, as far as they could see, was 
a design: to obliterate Mexican- American food habits. 

One of ^];c wealths of this country is the pluralism of its culture, and 
that includes different types of food iireparation and different food 
choices- It's possible to build up in any of these ethnic habits a good 
diet, and everybody docs not have to eat the same diet throughout-the 
country to be well fed, I am impressed with the fact that our urban 
population— that^s essentially most of our population uow — docs not 
know where food comes from. They are, therefore, unable to appraise 
some of the most important scientific aspects of what may happen if 
we don't do various things to preserve our environment, 

I think children in the first cycle should l)e faiuiliuir/ed with the 
plants and aninials which ai-e useil as foods. They should be told where 
milk comes fit)in: how butter is made: liow wheat jrrows, and how it V> 
milled, what hai)pons during milling: and, know something about fish- 
ing and about the history of the main foods— ])ai-ticulaily those in- 
digeimus to this continent like corn and potatoes. 

In the second cycle, in grades 4, 5, and fi, I would put a lot of 
emphasis on the human body and how it functions. Explain to pople 
and to children what food does— how it is curried to the cells: how 
it is bunied in the body to provide fuel for moveiueiit, for motion, 
for heat, for the functimiing of the various oigjuis: and, srive thein 
some idea about the wav the various organs work— including the 
sense organs of tjTste and olfaction. 

From grade 7 and up, the youngstei-s are n»ady to undei-staiul the 
basi<^ overall reasons why wc ent: namelv, to acciuire nutrients. They 
should know and understand nutritional and ingredient labeling. To 
prepare them we must teiu h them something al)out carl>ohydrates, fats, 
protein, vitamins, minemls. 

It s not that difficult to explain to childmi. The averagi 13- or 14- 
year-old knows more technical terms on what liappens under the 
hooil of a car than he does about nutrition. 

Finally, in the last three gmdes, T would use* the intei-est that exists 
in fitness and in weight control— pai-ticularly for the girls— to ^et 
them intei-ested in nutritiou, T would give the <rii*ls an undei-standing 
of weight control, and the impoi-tance of calories coining in and com- 
ing out. This is the only way by which we will counter the ridiculous 
propaganda on weight contiol,* carried out by various one-season an- 
thoi-s who have the key to weight control pmhlems— the latest, as 
you may renieinher, the'inost popular right now is the author telling 
people to actually make themselves psychotic in order to lose weight. 



I would toll the youngsters soiiiethinjr about protoin and amino 
acids; about arMnnI and vegetable sources: talk to tlieni about the 
ideutiB^^ation of vitamins; talk about nutrition and at^ilcties: ai.J, 
nutrition in the prevention of disease and so on. 

Sou)UJi8^ Autopsies Snow Dm-monATioN 

Tlio last point is a particularly important one. All data we !• vc on 
autopsies of American soldiers, in Korea and even more so in Vietnam, 
have shown that by the time our yonng men arc 20, they have artenes 
already infiltrated with fat deposits. Also, I would remind you that 
in 1950, we spent $12 billion a year on health--ou medicine. This 
year we have spent $75 billion, ] et we have made no progress whatso- 
ever in life cxi)ectancy of An»rr'<;ans, 

Finally, I would complement this teaching with more ttention 
paid to tJie teiiching of nutrition in t>,» lioalth science coursers- -which 
are now required in junior colleges, and in many colleges Miroughou, 
the country, Ai)pro,\imately (>(K),(KM; {o a million voung *)eopie arc 
now taking healtn s(*iences every year in |unior colleges — with some- 
times fairlv indifferent exj osure to nutrition. 

The teaching of nut rition in medical schools, that JVnator Schweiker 
spoke al)out, is obviously essential. It need not be a very exp<*n.<jive 
item. I iH'lieve that if the ^''ongress could appropriav^ l)etween $12 to 
$15 million a year, tliis would 1h» enough to provide eacli one of our 
108 ujcdical scho<)]s witli $100,(M)0-~which is enough to maintain a 
professor of nutrition, his salary, secretary and office, 

I thiwk it is esst»ntial that the uJoney V used wisely and — as an 
academic person— T could not endorse the idea of the Federal Govern- 
ment telling who slionld and who should not Ik* apnointed a professor 
of nutritio5i, or a professor of anything else*. At the same time, I be- 
lieve there is a risk that unless some care is exercised certain medical 
schools might appoint people who are not n»ally nutritionists and 
then use their niou\v for other purpos<»s than intended by the Con- 
gress, I would, therefore, suggest that In^sides makiiig the money 
available for fhe creation of chairs of nutrition, the Congress have 
some njoney for the administration of Ihe program. In particular, 
for the creation of a study section which would look at the program 
proposed by each njedical sc^hool to nuike sure that it will indeed 
.S(Tve as a c^-nter for the nntirition teachin^r within the medical area. 
Also, fc ' ^jntheiing together the resources which, in fact, exist in all 
nuuhcal cx^ntcre at presi»nt but are not proi)eriy utilized. 

R,\mo ANu TV Mr.*^T Am NrTiimox Envciriox 

Finally, 1 think that it would Ih» a 4'ery givat mistake to think of 
nutrition education as something whi^h should only happen at all 
levels in schools. It is essential to have it happen in other media. As 
you may know, Mr. Chairman, I have a column twice a week in a 
number of papei-s— includin^i two or three in Pennsylvania— and a 
number of my colleagues are doing the same thin^. 1 am not sure that 
we are reaching as many people as we think we ai-e, when we look at 
the circulation of those papei-s. The more I write the nmre I am con- 
vmced that our fellow citizens are nonreadere and this puts the onus 
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back on radio and particularly on tele^•^s^on to do a great deal more 
educating than is being done at the present. 

I think more public sen ice time on tele^'ision should be made use 
of. I think it's essential to have available much better short public- 
interest messages and short films available for showing to the national 
audience. 

Ill the past 6 or 8 months I have been involved in helping to prepare 
a few such shorts for television, whicli hopefully will be shown next 
spring. I belie\'e we need a great deal more o ' t'lis type of programs- 
Also, we need to have the Federal Trade Commission— particularly 
the Federal Communiciitions Conmiission — insist that these public 
interest messages be, in fact, shown. That they be shown at times which 
they will be watched. In particular, that the scandalous amount of 
misinformation gi\en on the Saturday morning tele^*^siou to small 
children be replaced by valuable nutrition information AA hich, from an 
early age, will reinforce what we hope will be the sound teaching of 
their parents and of the schools. 

Thank you very much. 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF DB. JEAN MAYER' 

Nutrition Education, always An Important facet of education. Is now mow 
urgently needed than ever : 

1. Our food supply is more and more complex. With 500 additional prod- 
ucts every year in the supermarket, knowing what to buy is aljco becoming 
yearly a more complex task for the housewife. It is to be hoped that regu- 
lations on nutritional and ingredient labelling will be published soon by the 
Food and Drug Administration. Labelling will make the task of the house- 
wife easier. The lal)elling should be complimented by a massive public cam- 
paign in Nutrition Education for the general public. A minimum of one 
tenth of one percent of our national food bill should be spent on Nutrition 
Education for the public with particular emphasis on the use of television. 

2. Advertising too often represents a massive threat to Nutrition Educa- 
tion. Advertising has resources presently hundreds of times in excess of 
federal budgets for Nutrition Education. The products mo.st advertised on 
televi.sion are soft drinks and other "foods" of no or little nutritional value. 
We must improve the veracity, information content and tone of advertising 
through coordinated action by the Food and Drag Administration. Federal 
Trade Commission, Federal Communications Commission, foundations and 
private efforts. 

3. Our educational sy.stem is doing a poor job of teaching mitrition. There 
are .some good reasons for it: Elementary schools and high schools are al- 
ready overburdened with teaching responsibilities. Particularly in the cities, 
objective measurements of literacy, mathematics, and other classical suh- 
jects often show deterioration in performance. To add new subjects in the 
classroom schedule is understandably resisted by teachers. Furthermore, 
teachers are often poorly prepared for the j«»b of teaching Nutrition and 
have little good material available. 

Much better use could be made of the School Lunch Program to teach Nu- 
trition. Coordination of what goes on in the lunch room with special sessions 
given hv nutritionists and dietitians under the .sponsorship of the school .sys- 
tem conld be highlv effective without overtaxing the teaching facilities of the 
school. Thi:< is particularly so if good teaching material (booklets, posters, 
film) are made available. A model curriculum is appended. 

In j»mior colleges and colleges, the requirement for Health Science courses 
is a useful development. Here, too, however, there is need for better teaching 
material to assist what are often new and untried Health Science departments. 



»Dr. Jean Mayer was Chairman of the White House Conference on ^ood^ Njitritlon^^^^^ 
Health, Is a Member of the President's Consumer Advisory Council, aurt Chairman of its 
Nutrition and Health Committee. 
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Jdediciil schools are still deficient in the teaching of Nutrition. They will con- 
tinue to be s<» until there is a cMejir place for Xutrition in the curriculum and a 
l>* ofessor of Nutrition to direct the teaching. In this reganl, I would support a 
Di Hlest .vesirly appropriation, say $J5 million, to .support the salary and office 
of n faculty member responsible for Nutrition Education in each medical schiml. 
Attention should similarly be paid to dental schools and allied health schools. 
4. The fe<leral fiKHl pn»gnim,s other than the School Lunch Trogram. such 
as food stamivs, coutmoilities and the whole range of child nutrition pro- 
grams, i*hould have a l»uilt in Nutrition Education component as has lieen 
1>* sneered in .*?ome (limited) areas. Again, good teaching material should 
l)e de\*eloi»ed. T.se of television, radio, and other media should be stepped 
up, with siiecial attention being given to non>£nglrsh speaking groups. 

Model Cukbicclcm vok Nctrition Educatto.v ix Schools 
Firnt cycle {Graven i. 2, 5) 

^'arions ty|K»s of food-regional and ethnic foods. 
I>es<-riptfons of planls aVid animal.s which are used as food. 
Where milk w>mes from, how batter is made. 

ItapiMirt with families, stores — Wheat growing and milling. Fishinr. 
covery of com and iwtatoes. 

Secotid cycle {Gradex ^. 5, 5) 

The human body, with special attention to how food 's used: chewing, the 
ntle of the stomach, intestine, liver. How food and • xygen are brought to 
all cells in the Ixnly. Tnste and olfaction. 

Third Cffclc (Grades 7,8,9) 

Tlie nutrient^;: carliohydrates, fat. protein, vitamins. 
Calories. 

Calories in f<)o<ls. caloric expenditures — Nutrition.^* Lnbeiling. 
Ingredient la))elling. 

Fourth cycle (Grarfcr tO, J 112) 

Weight ei»ntn>l. How to calculate your diei. 

rn>teins and amino acids : animal and vegetabV sources. 

The identification of vitamins (''natunil" and s> ithetic vitamins). 

Fads and fallacies. 

Nutrition and athletii-s. 

Nutrition and the prevention of disea^'e. 
Throuuhout. — Recii>es and ingredients in the school lunch program will be eni- 

ph:isizf*:l. Fn».ii the 7th grade on all fomls presented in the school lunch 

n»oni will l»e labelled lM>th in terms of nutritional iabellirig and ingredient 

bUielling. 

I would strongly recinnntend that the Fe<ieral Gi»vomment assist st..te 
(Hhu-atiiai departments in establishing and supiMirtin^ a required couise 
on Innitan biology to Ik» given sianetime iu thi» last two years of high school : 
this rourse would include as ouc of its roniponents the physiological and 
hfNiltli asiHHTts of nutritiini. 
(Soi>alsoap{K*ndixes A and B.)* 

Cl RRK riXM FOR XuTRITION.n. EDUCATION IN SCHOOUS 

Senator Schwkikkr. Thank you very much, Doctor. I really greatly 
appreciate your coniiiifr before our committee and suniinarizing \*our 
viewsoii thi.s very important topic. 

I was very intrigued by your suggested model curriculnni for nutri- 
tion education in schools. In fact, in looking at my own nutritional 
education in srhm)ls compared to what you suggest, I wouhl guess that 
the amount I nveived would l)c pretty close to zero in terms of what 
you sjiy tlie target ought to l)e. The exception might Ixj the girls in the 
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home economics class in school who received a little of it. I suspect the 
men didn't get very much at all. 

I notice, too, in your fourth cycle you list weipht control as one of 
the important topics for the upper-parade levels, and that brings to 
mind what we hear today about diet pills, and crash weight reduction 
programs. 

I wonder if you'd like to comment on these problems of our society. 
It just seems to me that having been brought up in ignorance we then 
tried to overcomi>ensate for that by some of these diet reduction pro- 
grams, rd like to get your thinking on where they stand nutritionally 
in the areas. 

Dr. Mayer. Well, Mr. Chairman, before I answer that question let 
me pick up one point you made — which I think is an extremely im- 
|x>rtant one. 

When those of us who are middle aged were young, we indeed, re- 
ceived far less conscious nutrition education. On the other hand, we 
had many more set food habits. The nutrition of the family was con- 
trolled by the mother. We sat down at three meals a day. Those meals 
were the result of thousands of years of traditional wisdom including 
sometimes mortal trials and errors, and the empirical basis of our 
nutrition was sound. 

Ifi7rRmoNAi> Diets Now Voided by Change 

The destruction of food habits by the destruction of meal habits, the 
appearance of completely erratic snack and meal limes, the enormous 
multiplicity of foods that look like and almost taste like traditional 
foods — but have very different nutritional values— these are the rea- 
sons why we now need a great deal of nutrition education where some- 
how we managed to survive without it. 

As regards weight control, it's indeed an obsessive concern of our 
society. 

Senator Schweikek. In other words. Doctor, yon are saying that 
mother got us through before; but, now with television, advertising, 
and snack foods she can't cope with that kind of competition? 

Dr. Meter. Especially as no one shows up at meal time anywajr, 
because someone is upstairs watcliing television ; two people are out in 
the car; and, the father is upon the road — doing whatever he is doing. 

Also, the obsessive concern with weight control is, of course, some- 
thing new. T think, as a sociological explanation, all the data we have 
show that the American people are eating less per person than was 
eaten in 1900. 

Senator Schweiker. T^ess? 

Dr. Mayer. T^ss. But exercise, our physical activity has decreased 
so much faster than our food habits that the excess is all there to see. 
It's not only the appearance of the automobile but, also, of labor-sav- 
ing devices. So, no matter what residual muscular contraction is left, 
there is at least 2 or 3 corporations doing research to try to see how to 
eliminate it. 

Extra Phoke Equate? 5 Pounds Extra Fat 

Think of "Mother Bell's" advertisement, about the extra extension in 
the kitchen, which will save you so many steps. If this is calculated in 

erIc 
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i:ernis of weight control, the extra extension in the kitchen is worth 5 
pounds of fat per year. Under those conditions, it's not surprising the 
youngest and most impressionable part of the population — partic- 
ularly the high school students and that age group — should be terribly 
concerned about weight. In a recent survey we did in Boston, we found 
that 97 percent of the girls in high school were on some sort of diet: 
About 3 or 4 percent with the idea of gaining weight — with the touch- 
ing, idea that all the extra weight would go on very limited parts of 
the anatomy; about 3 or 4 i)ercent worrying about acne; and, about 90 
percent worrying about losing weight— whether or not they needed to 
lose weight with only about 20 percent of the group really needing 
to lose weight. 

However, this preoccupation is accentuated by the fact that they 
spend a great deal of time looking on the screen at extremely thin 
actresses, and in the magazines at extremely thin models. This is then 
accompanied by the provision of bad advice by people who are selling, 
in fact, a high protein, high fat diet; a low protein, low fat diet; a 
high protein, moderate fat diet; high carbohydrate diet — anything 
goes-^inckiding the pineapple diet, the grapefruit diet, the hard-boiled 
egg diet and so on. 

All this is done in the absence of any clear understanding that your 
weight is a function of how many calories go in and how many calories 
come out, Tims, with 3,500 calories being equivalent to a pound of fat, 
if you eat 500 calories more a day for a week you will gam a pound of 
fat and vice versa. 

The young women are, of course, particularly vulnerable to fad 
nutritional advice because soon they will be pregnant, and malnutrition 
at that period is particularly dangerous — not only for them but for the 
next generation, 

A large part of our population is on essentially one ridiculous diet 
after another — usually deficient in one or several nutrients, or the type 
of diet that will push everybody's cholesterol further up. The concern 
with weight control, which in itself is a sensible thing to do, becomes, 
with the exclusion of any attempt to exercise, often futile. This, of 
course, is one of the great difficulties in our society — the lack of exer- 
cise facilities or places where it is pleasant and safe to walk, 

Labeuxo of Nutritional Contents Critical 

Senator Schweiker, Doctor, I was very pleased to see you mention 
the nutritional labeling phase, T am also going to sponsor a bill to do 
that and I am delighted that the Government is moving on its own in 
this direction, 

I wonder if you would just summarize why you feel the labeling of 
nutritional ingredients is so critical today ? 

Dr. Mayer, If you look at the development of our food supply in 
this country we started with a subsistance food supply — people grow- 
ing the food which they actually ate — to a market food supply — the 
farmers bringing thei r foods to market which was then sold. 

Then the market went from a local one to a regional one, and with 
the advent of the railroads and Chicago stockyards to a national one. 
Since 1945, something quite new has happened, we have gone from ar 
agricultural market, where foods were being grown and sold, to an in- 
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dust rial food market — where varieties of food are grown wherever is 
most convenient from the point of view of climates, soil, labor costs, 
import duty, or what have you. 

The components of the foods are then extracted and convenience 
foods are put together. This has some advantages for the consumer. 
It allows the consumer to be independent of seasons and of geography, 
as regards its food supply. It also has made largely possible the eman- 
cipation of women. After all, somebody had to spend several hours a 
day preparing the food, peeling the potatoes, preparing the stew, and so 
forth. With the advent of convenience foods it is now' possible, at long 
last, for women to have the same type of life and fulfill themselves 
professionally the same as men — so it's not at all a loss. 

The advent of processed foods has also created opportunities for the 
food industry. The amount of food consumed by the American people, 
as a whole, is growing extremely slowly. The population is growing by 
less than 2 percent per year. Food intake is going down slowly as pnys- 
ical activity goes down, sr there isn't much of an opportunity for 
growth in this sort of situation. However, by adding services to foods — 
so that what is sold is not potatoes but f rench fried potatoes, or cheese 
souffle, or what have you — then it's possible for large and profitable in- 
dustries to grow. 

So far, I have listed advantages for the public in general and for 
one industry. There are, however, some serious drawbacks. One of them 
is that by incorporating more and more services in our food supply 
we have made our food supply more and more dependent on labor 
costs — even though less and less people are involved in growing the 
food. This means that the cost of food is going up as fast as — and, in 
some instances faster — than cost of living in general. Tliis bumps 
against the fact that there is more resistance to inci'eased food prices 
than there is to industrial prices in general. 

When you buy a house you may spend more money than you in- 
tended, but it is only one had decision to make. You may borrow twice 
as much money as you make in a year — an unreal feeling anyway — and 
then your payments are the same from then on. To a lesser extent, 
the same thnig is true with cars. 

Food Addith'es Can Bk Used To Delude 

With food, on the other hand, you pay with real money that which 
you see — with dollars and cents that come out of your packet — and the 
resistance is considerable. The net effect of this pressure^ on the food 
industry— the increased costs and the consumer resistence— is that, like 
all other industries, they aw going to look for cheaper and cheaper 
sources of raw material. The cheaper sources of raw n.aterial are 
sugar and hydrogenated vegetable fat. Modern food te^hnologj^ en- 
ables you to make food that looks like any other foods even though 
they are made different. I believe that unless we react to what has 
happened we will end up with a debased food supply. The only way 
we can react is either by having standards of identity prescribin<r 
how all the foods are going to be made, or by having nutritional label- 
ing nutrition education so that jx^ople will know what thsy buy — and 
will make arhoirtMXccordingly. 
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Experienco has shown that people are extranely receptive to luitri- 



will be incapable of coping with a system of 10 or 12 numbers in nutri- 
tional labeling. Veiy little attention is paid to the fact that the aver- 
age newspaper has three solid pages of figures rei)resenting the New 
York Stock lOxchange, the American Stock Exchange, and the Over- 
The-Counter p]xchange, which obviously millions of Americans feel 
they are able to cope with. 

The sports section has column after column with sporting averages 
with thi^ee decimals — which every American male child over 8 not only 
knows but memorizes and recites to his parents, whether they want 
to hear itornot. 

Women are deemed to be unable to undei*stand a system of 12 num- 
bei-s on which the health of their family depends. The experience in 
Washington in this large-scale experinient that was conducted by 
Giant Food— shows that women understand it and act on it. They are 
not necessarily able to recite to you what percentage of dietary allow- 
ance means; but they know that if there is 30 percent in one food and 
10 percent or none ni another food of the same category, this means 
that in this respect the food is better.. This has enabled people to make 
much more intelliijent choices. 

For instance, the choice — unless you know something about nutri- 
tion — is easy to classify, as pizza and donnts being in the same cate- 
gory. With nutritional labeling, you suddenly idealize there is a lot 
of nutrition in a good pizza, and very little in a donut ; thus, within 
each category it becomes very much easier to make choices. This also 
crystalizes the interest in nutrition, because for the first time you can 
apply it. If you don't have the information available on food, then 
knowing all the nutrition in the world isn't going to help you. 

Senator Sciiweikek. In your opinion. Doctor, what has prevented 
the medical and dental and nuising schools from taking the leadership 
in this nutritional program? Why is it that, here in our country, we 
seem so far behind at the professional level where we ought to be lead- 
ing tlie effort? Wliy has the priority of nutritional education, as you 
advocate it, been so low in our medical and professional health fields? 

Dr. Mayek. Senator Schweiker, I am worried also, and have been 
l)uzzled a great deal. I have come to the conclusion that it's because 
of the way in which medicine is practiced and paid for. 

Medicine in this country is really crisis oriented. You go and see a 
physician because something hui-ts on the right side of your abdomen. 
He examines you, decides tliat you have appendicitis, takes out your 
appendix, and you pay him for that service. Anything which is a 
long-term i)rocess like nutrition — which is going to either weaken 
your I'csistance because you are malnourished, or is going to cause you 
to develop a coronary, because year after year you have had deposits 
of cholesterol added to your arteries-;-this sort of process, which is 
obviously essential in terms of health, is not really what the doctor is 
called to do anything about. 

BiLLTOXS FOR Al-TER CaRE — ZeRO FOR PREVENTION 

We end up, therefore, spending tens of billions of dollars wastefully. 
We literally establish everywhere intensive coronary care units to take 
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care of you after you have had a myocardial infarction; but, essen- 
tially, spending no money on the prevention of cardiovascular disease. 
A^jfain, this is not the way we practice medicine. 

We must get our people conditioned to the idea that health is not 
something you get by buying medical care. It is something that you 
nurture tlirougn good habits of good living and in particular, good 
nutrition, sufficient exercise, sufficient rest, and so on. 

Senator Schwetker. That's really, then, an argument, too, for a 
change in our medical delivery system. The health maintenance orga- 
nization, really, is the kind of approach that would foster preventive 
medicine and preventive health. Is that what you are saying? 

Dr. Maykr. I think we need to put a lot of attention into preventive 
medicine; a lot of attention into health education in general; and, I 
may add, that every dollar spent in that area is going to be a great 
investment in terms of cutting down on expeditures in care after the 
fact. 

I think the same is true as regards malnutrition due to poverty. One 
may ask why it is that our medical profession was so slow in recogniz- 
ing that we had a lot of malnutrition due to poverty. Again, I think 
the answer is very much the same plus the fact that, of course, a lot of 
poor people did not routinely see their physicians — certainly children 
dif^n't see trained pediatricians. 

Wlien they eventually arrived at the hosi>ital they arrived because of 
an acute condition — which may have been precipitated by malnutri- 
tion. But it's the acute condition which was treated, and not the under- 
lying social and long-term causes. Unless we rethink our whole public 
health and medical delivery system, I believe we are going to spend 
more and more money just staying at the same place and using medi- 
cine to try to repay areas in social planning. 

Senator Scttwf.tker. Sort of locking the barn door after the horse 
is stolen. 

T)r. Mayer. Buying an expensive lock, after the horse is stolen. 

Senator ScinvEiKER. Along the same line you did a survey, I under- 
stand, on nutritional knowledge of physicians, old and young. In just 
a brief summary, what did your survey show, or what were the basic 
findinirsof your survey ? 

T)r. Ma^-er. Well, we found that, first of all, there was an interesting 
age difference. Older nhysicians and younger physicians had about the 
same amount of nutrition knowledge. Older physicians seemed to Be 
quite satisfied about their knowledge. Younger physicians, on the 
other side, were dissatisfied and wanted to learn more about nutri- 
tion — although it was not obvious that they, in fact, did learn more 
nutrition. 

The medical students, on the other hand, have been veiy insistent in 
the nast 2 or 3 vearsthat thev wanted more nutrition. In niy university, 
at the Harvard Medical School, nutrition has been reintroduced— al- 
beit in verv small amounts — in the general course for the medical 
students at the insistence of the ?nedical students. Of course, in the 
school of public health, our students are mostlv physicians who have 
alroody decided thev are interested in preventive medicine and public 
health. Tliey, of course, learn ni-trition in veir large nuinbers. How- 
ever, in the medical school, we are beginning to see a reappearance of 
interest in nutrition— largely because of the pressure of the students. 
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Ikability To Give Practical Advice 

I may add, that when we tested the knowledge of physicians, we 
found that they remembered more of the biochemistry of nutrition 
than we thought they would. But, also, they were unable to translate 
their knowledge of nutrition into foods so that they were not able to 
give practical advice to patients. I think one of the deficiencies in 
medical education at present— K)f the things which are not taught and 
could serve, at least, ai a partial substitute for nutritional knowledge- 
is to teach physicians how to use dietitians intelligently. 

My own vie\y of the minimum that medical students should be 
taught, is that in their primary approach to the patient— when they 
first take a history and look at a patient^they ought to ask those rela- 
tively limited numb^^i of questions, those few questions, and look at 
those few signs, which will either raise or lower a little red flag in 
their mind. Tluis, if there is any reason they think that this should be 
looked into further— and if they don't have the time, or the detailed 
knowledge to do so— they should automatically know how to refer this 
patient to a therapeutic d^Hitian in order to get the additional 
information. 

At present, even that limited amount of knowledge is not taught. 
Dietitians, by and large, complain throu^rhout the Nation that tney 
are not intelligently utilized by the physicians with whom they work. 

Senator Sciiweiker. On the cost, you advocate a program of $12 to 
$15 million a year for teaching nutritional education in medical 
schools. How did you estimate or arrive at this figure ? 

Dr. Maykr. My thought ^s that it's probably unrealistic and perhaps 
undesirable to have the Federal Government assume— in one fell swoop 
and in a single act — all the teaching, research, and so on to be done in 
nutrition in medical schools. But, what urgently needs to be done is 
proviae each medical school with a center of crystalization, so to speak, 
for the various nutritional activities which exist in the area— there are 
dietitians in tlie hospitals; there probably are ?ome nutritionists in tffe 
local land-^ant college, there are a number of physicians interested 
in metabolism who have thought about nutrition; there are probably 
some pediatricians interested in nutrition. I think all these people nee'd 
to have a center and a rallying point, and that this can best be provided 
by a person who is the professor of nutrition in that school. The $100,- 
000 figure that I suggest is one which would cover the salary of the 
professor of nutrition, a secretary, the rental or the equivalent of an 
office, and a little money with which to get some projects started. 

Tlien the idea is tliat the professor of nutrition would then apply for 
research or training grants and attract collaborators who, in turn, 
could ask for additional grants. These grants would be subject to peer 
review as are all such training grants and research grants at present, 
who go to the National Institutes of Health. That $100,000 is thus the 
nucleus that will be there, which medical schools will count on. Hope- 
fully, it will enable them to appoint a professor of nutrition, which 
caw serve as a base for the development of the subject. 

In addition, I thought that something of the order of $1 million for 
the administration of the program— including the calling of a very 
careful study section. This would examine the programs suggested by 
each medical school to make sure that it makes sense, that the people 
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are qualified, and so on. This is what is needed to get the program 
underway. 

Senator Sciiweikkr. Doctor, you mentioned in your statement earlier 
that we ought to spend one-tenth of 1 percent of our national food bill 
on nutrition education. "When you talk of the percentage, did you mean 
the Federal Government's food bill or the entire food budget of the 
American people? Which? 

Dr. M.WKR. No. I meant the entire food budget of the American 
p:^op1e. This amounts to roughly $125 to $130 billion a year. One-tenth 
of 1 perrent is $130 million. 

Senator SrinvEiKKK, And that is the $130 million figure? 

"Dr. Mavkr. I was trying to think of what was needed in terms of 
tel. vision time, in terms of preparation of material and so on, 

{"n.s!>knt $15 Million Aixocatfj) for Nutrition' Educatiox 

It seemed to me that somewhere within $100 to $200 million a year 
would probably enable us to do a very good job. As I undei'stand the 
loM', it's by belief that 1 percent of the Federal school lunch appro- 
priation ought to go for nutrition education. I am not aware at this 
point — and this is probably sinii)ly my lack of awareness — but I am not 
aware tliat much money is spent ; or, that it is spent, visibly, that any 
of us is very conscious of it, 

T think that a minimum of 1 percent of the Federal expenditure 
for school lunches, which is on tlie oilier of $1.5 billion, so that 1 per- 
cent would be on the order of $15 million, ought to be spent immedi- 
ately on the development of material for nutrition education in the 
school lunchroom. I would suggest that the very inexpensive and very 
useful material which could be pivpared immediately is a systeiu 
of posters which would give nutritional labeling for tlie IFoods served in 
the school lunchroom. 

If, as the child makes his choice, he had — in terms appropriate for 
his aire level — the nutritional labeling and the percentag(» ingredient 
labeling for the main ingredients of thi\ foods wliich he is choosing, 
this would — without any personnel being involved, without any addi- 
tional time being involved— immediately get liim used to the idea that 
one of the reasons we eat is be^^nuse of nutrition. 

Senator Sciiweikku. Do }ou have any idea or estimate. Doctor, of 
ho^v this compares to what you think we ai-e spending today, if those 
figures are available ? 

Dr. Mayku. T doirt know, but I do know tliat we spend hundreds 
of millions of dollars on food advertising. I believe that Rol)ert Choate 
lias some figures on the amount of money si)ent on advei-tising in vari- 
ous categories of food. Advei-tising is so nmcli a part of our problem 
that I think we have to look at that order of magnitude in tenns of 
judging the size of the effort we will have toexert. 

Critical Periods of Ciuldrkn's Lives Necjlected 

Senator Schwkikkr. Now, I notice tliat you and Dr, Dwyer re- 
cently paiiH'ipated in awards for mitritionally valuable advertise- 
ments. No award was given for advertising directed at cliildi^en. You 
stated that none was worthy of such an award. And yet, isn't this 
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really a critical part of the educational process of ad\ertisinff, for 
children when their habits are hein^r formed and when thev are 
learninfr about eatin^r nnd other kinds of nutritional habits ?*Isn*t 
this really the most critical time of all, thou^rJi you can sav we are 
really not doin<r much at all ? 

I)r, Maykr. I think there are two critical periods. The first period 
IS when ver^^ small children before tliey even go to school—and this 
IS why television, public interest messages directed at children are so 
important, because this is a very important T)erio(l The other period 
IS adolescence, where people develop their acfult self-image and do, in 
pait, change their food habits and adopt the food habits which they 
are likely to kee]) throi;g*iOut their life. 

The awards were givMi under the sponsorship of a magazine, Fam- 
ily Health, by a juiy representing the major professional nutrition 
organizations, pins two well-known consumer advocates — one of which 
will te.stify before you today—and a retired, eminent member of the 
advertising profession. They looked at advertising in various cate- 
gories to find out what ad\ertisements diJ gi\e information which 
was truthful, attractive, and informed people on nutrition, and they 
did find such ad\ ertiseinent. It s not that it s not possible, it s not that 
you can't sell nutrition ; it s just that it s not a very widespread habit. 

On the other hand, when we looked at the advertisements for small 
children, we were struck by the fact that those were, in many ways, the 
worst of tile lot,. They advertised essentially sweetness, thev'advertised 
appearance, they advertised taste, they advertised the fact that you 
can get a large, green monster for n bo,\ top and 10 cents; but, t)iey 
gave no information to children on the nutritional content of what the 
children were sold. In some cases — or in many cases, considering what 
they were advertising— one can see why this restraint was exercised. 

Fool) F]SSKNTIAL TO XaTIOx's HkALTII 

I think it's very important for us, as a nation, to decide that foods, 
like drugs, are not commodities like any other commodity. That foods, 
like drugs, are essential to the Nation s'health and that, therefore, they 
cannot be sold— particularly to small children— with the same type of 
huckster techniques with which one can sell the plastic green mon- 
sters, or this and that toy. 

The information must he truthful. All of us are, in effect, the trustees 
of the health of the childivn, and considerable restraints have to be 
placed on the quality of advertising. For that matter, I think that if 
such restraints were put on the advertising of food to small children, 
the diet of small children would, in fact, hnprove. 

There has been a great deal of controversy on breakfast cei'eals. 
Many breakfast cereals are excellent foods, l/personally, believe that 
an increase in the consumption in general, both of breakfast cei^eals 
snid bread, is one of the things we need to do in order to knock down 
the fat content of the diet, 

^roST ClIILDUKN AnVKRTlSKl) CkKKAI-S l^EAST UsKFUL 

It is, however, unfortunate that those breakfast cereals that are 
advertised to small childre^^ ^-^nd to be the ones that are the least use- 
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ful ; tend to be the ones that are covered with sugar to the extent tliat, 
in some of thenu if you look at the listing, sugar is the <ii*st ingi-edient. 
Tliis means that there is more sugar in them than ceieals. Properly 
speaking, they ought to be called cereal-flavored candy rather than 
sugar-covered cereals. 

I also believe that if the techniques of advertising had hot been used 
those cei*eals probably could not be sold. Therefore, I believe that the 
problem of infornnition to small children, particularly through tele- 
vision, is one which is not onlv essential — to make sure that the chil- 
dren are, in fact, well inform^a 'iid learn something about nutrition — 
but, also essential if their good nutrition, itself, is going to be 
maintained. 

Senator Scuweikkk, Doctor, the committee wants to thank you very 
much for taking your valuable time and coming before us: today and 
fuither helping us in the educational-nutritional problem. We appre- 
cir^te your willingness to come and consult with us from time to time. 
1 lank you very much. 

Dr. Mayer. Thank you. Senator, 

Senator Scjiweikkk, Our next witness this momijig will be Mr., 
Robert Choate, who will discuss the relationship between nutrition 
education and advertising. 

Mr. Choate is an autliority on hunger problems in the United 
States and has acted as a consultant to this committee on several 
occasions. 

We would like to welcome you. Bob, before our committee, and you 
may i)roceed in any way that you would like, I know you have a film 
that you are going to show us about ad\'ertising, and ])ecause we do 
have limited scn»en facilities, some of you in the audience may wish 
to shift your seats so that you can S(»e the screen a little bit niore 
readily. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. CHOATE, CHAIRMAN, COUNCIL ON 
CHILDREN, MEDIA, AND MERCHANDISING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Choate, Senator Schweiker, thank you for permitting me to 
appear ])efore this committee. My name is Robert Choate, and I am 
chairman of the Council on Children, Media, and Merchandising, 
which has its office in this city, 

I will skip through my testimony in the interest of saving you 
time. 

Senator Sc nwErKEU, All right. We will he sure to include it in 
complete detail in the record. ^ 

Afr. CiFOATO. I do believe that nutrition education came into a point 
of crisis right after World War II, when the food technology that 
served us so vi*ell overseas during that war came to be turned into con- 
venience food and fun foods for the supposed benefit of the American 
family. 



* See prepared statement p. 31. 
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Tlie food industrv, post-World War IL armed witli tlie new foch- 
noio^y, faced a lineal expansion of population ^rrowth. Their pales 
seem predicated solely on the number of mouths to feed. Not satisfied 
with this profit limitation, they developed a wliole new class of foods 
and used that new, wonderful medium called television ^'> get the 
information out to the public. 

The weak and passn-c nutrition ^)rofession saw its already small 
influence on the U.S. food sc*<?ne shrmk as flavors, frn^rrancesi colors, 
shapes, and mouth feel l)ecame the preoccupation of the food company 
execMitive suite. Nutrition losses in the ever more sophisticated manu- 
facturing processes were ignored while crunch iness l)ecame the Holv 
(Jrail, Sugar became theseductor of the young. 

An example of the food products tl'iat came out of this new food 
technology are up there on that first board lalK-'led, ^'Products With 
Water as Primary Ingredient/' These are some of the convenience 
foods, fun foods, if you will, that have been developed and highly 
pronioted by all advertising media, hopiiig to get the housewife to 
spend a few extra cents for something that is already ))repared, 

Nutrition education, circa 1940, was dominated by the IT,S, Depart- 
ment of Aerirulture, which swore by first u nine-, then a seven-, then 
a four-food group system of education. In tlie 1930s, one probably 
could u«e four- food groupings to describe how one should eat properly. 
With the new food technology, however, fortification, augmenfation, 
and synthetic nutrient enrichment rapidly made the four-fc d group- 
ings meaningless, 

Can we see, now, the next board ? 

The signs of food technology developed false flavors, emulsifiers, 
and chemicals to give body, tartness, and sweetness. The entire food 
system became the playgromid of the food chemist, with the nutri- 
tionist having a rather small role to play in the development of new 
formulations. 

Meanwhile, in the school, home economists, nurses, and coaches kept 
passing out USDA literature «as well as that of the industry-oriented 
meat, dairy, and cereal companies. Such eflorts missed most boys, unless 
they wei-e body conscious athletes. The subject was recognized to be 
dull, and seemed to be taught even more dully than need be. It quickly 
became a subject to forget, 

Photogramuc. Not Ni'tritioxal, Skluno 

If you look at the advertisements of food today, vou will find that a 
new science or a new technology came into being after World War II. 
and that was in the photographing of foods. There are some ver}^ 
famous cameramen who have made worldwide reputations mainly on 
the basis of how tnev can photograph foods. 

In my prepared statement I gave you an idea of the massive shift in 
food merchandising efforts that occurred after World War II, and 
the resulting allocation of dollai-s, I asked Advertising Age magazine 
to give me a breakdown o.f how the Nation's major food companies 
allocated their advertising dollars in the year 1955, and again in 1970, 
You will note that the total for advei-tisinc: in measured media was 
i^fi88 million in 1970 as opposed to $181 million in 1955, If you only 
include not only the measured media, but the other sales promotions 
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that take place all the way from where the food is jrrown to where 
tlic food is consumed, I l)elievc tlie American food industry today is 
spending $2 billion per year in udvortisin^ its products. 

Television, of course, cume to Ik* the prinmry tool of those selling 
the new food technology. It tau^rht us to pay mori' attention to tlie 
sizzle than to the steak. 

Mrs. Jean Gnssow, a nutrition educator at Columbia Teachers Col 
lege, urged one of lu'r students to do an analysis of the food advert Uing 
that was appearing in the winter and spring of 1972 in major women's 
nuigjizines. The magazines studied were Women's Day, (Jood House- 
keeping, Family Circle, McCalls, and Ladies Home Journal. Ranking 
tlie foodstuffs by category, one set^ that the principal items advertised 
to women in that winter of 1971-72 were first, desserts, then condi- 
ments, then fats and oils, then starches, then snacks, an(l only tlien, 
fruits, soups, protein, breakfast cereals, and vegi»tal)le.s. The detailed 
accounting of this nuigazine research is on page 52 of the >Iarch 2. 1072, 
report of the Subconunittee on (V nsumersot the Senate Connnittee on 
Commerce.* I reconmiend its total inclusion in the record of this hear- 
ing if you have the space. Senator. It is a rather comnlete analysis of 
how not only nuigazine advei^tising has started to shape the house- 
wife's food habits, but also how television has infhienced us. 

Senator Scinv^iKKR. We will look into the space =^ problems and 
let you know. 
Mr. Choate. Thank you. 

One cannot ignore television as l)eing the food educator of this 
country. The modenitc TV-watching child of today sees t)M)0 f<)od 
commercials a year, HO.OOO food connneirials by the time that child 
is 16 years old. lA?t s take a look some of those connnercials. 

I For fun Tfcortl of hoiirluff. miijost Serial No, 92-44 from the U.S S<*nnte Commltt*^ 
on Comm^rco. 
»See Part lA — .\ppendlx. 
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RADIO T.V. REPORTS. INC. »'«' 
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RADIO T.V. REPORTS. INC '-^^ cHamos 

MQCIAM FAMILY AHAIi^ . 2/12/70 r.SOTM 

WC»$.TV (NEH YORK) SO SIC. 




RADIO TV. REPORTS, INC. Pm»Kl count CMOCULAFMANKCNaeitltV TtUW 

f«OC«A» OCPUTVOAWG 12/11/71 30SCC. 

Wt«aC>TV (NCWVOftKI 9-OtAM 





9. FRANKCN rr»«htnB«ffy. 10. (S^X MIRROR BREAKS) COUNT ANO TRANKCN «2. COUNT- Co««t thocnU 

OO.eh oh rRANKCN frmkit 
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RADIO T.V. REPORTS, INC. crackcpjack o»«> 

raoCKAM SCOOBY^OO 9/2(/70 «0 SEC 

WCBS-TV (NCW VORK) 12 l« Pt* 






11. p««nuts «fMt • p/U< 



14. TMt'i whit you ftt in 
Crickcr J«cks 
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TrMCft conccfttrate lor 



f«DWCT> HCKSHCVS SVRUr V-714400 
MOCRAMc DIALING rOR OOCLARS • t/SI/?! SO 5CC 

KU-TV (OCNVeR) 2 OSFM 



WOM LMk.H you>r«|«ta 2. Pmk n wi cfMm *vff t w i 
can of H«nli«y'f Synp m tM Mti tf n acl m m4 ^Mt. 
tNN. yeii'v* |crt ttatawt. 
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RADIO T.V. REPORTS, INC. ^^^^^^ "^"'^os 7M29i 

mOCKAM DOUBLE DECKER 1/28/71 • 30 SEC 

WABC TV (NEW YORK) 10 38AM 




1. BANDITO Hillo. 2. The Fnto Banditohit a fr*i 3. A frt* |(ft In an trsMf 4. that looks Just likt m*. 

lift f or IcMt *v«fYWti«r«. 




It it fr«« in tYtry tin-pack of 6* II trattsanythlns you draw *• Ott Oh, Ttia Frito BandMo trattr 

Frltot Corn Chipt. is a frtt jfft Crom tht 

Frito Bandito 




9. ANNC R Gat th« ipacUlty 10. tha f ra« Frito Bandlto arawr 
mii1(«d sixiuck of Frilos 
Corn Chips wtth 



RADIO T.V. REPORTS, INC. '»«'>«ct pe^icola H.723352 

PKOCRAM STATION BRt iK S/l)/72 30 SEC. 

WLS«TV (CHICAGO) t S) MM 




I. MAN Look at this. Npsl 2. It's rtmarkabla. E^ht 16' 3. So you can uva or thara 4. Look at all that's lafi 

Cota's gallon pack oonca raturnable b^ttlas with tha wifa and kid (OOORBCLL AND 

with rattal caps VOICES) 




$, And when (nends drop >n 6. 2s ftva>oun«a larvinos Thara's avan a tittU laft ^' Tha P*ps> Cola jailon 

thara's ptanty tor avarybody for tha old man pKk It's raally 

ramarkabta 
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RADIO T.V. REPORTS, INC. chocolate ZCSTABS 7MU% 

PtOCRAM mIaKE a wish 11/7/71 %0 SEC. 

WABC-TV (KEWYORK) .K4SAM 





and ctMCotttt MAd*t. 6, I immtM n on Monday, 




And now my frnttft in««ntl«n, Cliecol«tt lnil<i*. bMutttui 
chocoim vtt«fflln$. Ntwd«tltio4i« colon outsldt. ForAnMla 
cKocotott Ztitote. it tn *ftitt. 




li. Atonfwith thtkf«vonta H. Ak.lim. dollcietit. 
thinf to Mt.chocoUta 
(MUSIC) 



Chocotat«(T.HI(, Firft.lh«d ** (MUSJC) 
to iftvtnt a chocoiato cow. 




>• NowtfdlcloutCfiocoljtt 
Zottabc. 
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Nutritional Information Only in Dogfood Ads 

I won*t stop to show you the luh for Gaines I)o<r Food, Peter Pan 
Peanut Butter, and Raisin Bran Flakes, ones wliioli we.re taken off tlie 
air just recently. It is intei-estinjr to note the absence of nutritional 
information in practically every one of those ads that wo saw, and 
at the same time the Gaines Do«: Food ad found it no problem at 
all to discuss nutrients in the 30- or 60-second ad. 

As these kinescopes that you have seen are quite expensive, we 
have used for the committee's record a less satisfactory way of look- 
in": at food adveitisin«:. It is the storylK)ai-ds whicirai-e developed 
from these actual films. The storyboards we have selected for the 
record have been chosen because they deprecate interest in initrition 
knowledge. They are sellin^r Super Supar Chex, Sealtest Ice Cream, 
and Sunkist Oranges. 

Make rHiiJ)REX "IxsmE"' Salesmen 

On the subject of children's television, durinjr the 1960s, children 
came into the tar«:et area of the food advertisinjr nu)<ruls. They per- 
ceived that children could be made salesmen within the home, and 
thev set out to woo the child to persuade the mother. A recent study 
by Professor Scott Ward, of the Harvard Business School, sb ows how 
successful IS this effort. The followin.*? pe?ceuta<ros of mothei-s usually 
yielded to exhortation from their chikhvn, accordinir to the catei^ries 
listed. 

^^Hien the children were be^rfrino: for breakfast cereals. 88 percent 
of the mothers interviewed said they complied with their children s 
wishes. T\nien snack foods was the 'subject of their exhoitation, 52 
percent complied: candy, 40 percent complied: and soft drinks, 88 
percent complied. We cannot believe anv more the denial by the food 
manufacturer that his statements to the child about winff to ask 
mother s permission don't work. 

Few men sittinnr on Canitol Hill undeir^tand the nair^in^r capacity 
of a clnld who views 5,000 food coinmercials a year, but mothers do 
feel tliis industry-initiated pressure. 

Xation's Xttrient EnrcAToR — Toxv the Tiger 

In January of 1072, durin<r 20 hours of children**? television. 82 per- 
cent of the 388 network commercials aired were for ir.5?estible items 
siich as food, drink, candv, ^rum, or vitamin pills. Tony the Tiijer and 
Peter Pan have become the Nation's real nutrition educatoi-s. They 
have recently l)een joined by that Pink Panther character who is now 
sellinnr a cereal product. These character's have pushed into the dark 
the conventional home economist. 

Attached to some conies of the testimony that was passed out here 
this mornmir is a detailed sheet from something called the PAR re- 
port, the Broadcast Advertiser Report. This is a compilation of the 
«ads that vou will see on the air anv typical dav of the \newin^ year. 
I^t me read to vou the products that were advertised between*9:32 
and 10:54 in the morning on Saturday, October 14, 1972: Kelloffff 
Fruit T^ps. Milky Way Candy Bar, a tov, Oherio cereal, Baron Von 
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Redberry cereal, a toy* Hershey Instant Chocolate, Berger Kin^ 
Drive-In Kestaurant, Beechnut Lifesavei-s, Captain Crunch cereal, 
Kraft Caramels, a toy. Post Pep, Post Su^rar Alphabets, a toy, Post 
Super Sugar Crisps, Libhy Frozen Dinners for Children, PD.Q Choco- 
late Chips, a toy. Kelloggs Sugar Frosted Chips, a toy. Post Super 
Orange Crisps, Post Honeycombs, a toy, Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Beefaroni, 
Kelloggs Product 19, Snickei-s Candy Bar, and a toy. 

Thus, in 00 minutes of viewing time, on CBS on one Saturday mom- 
nig^kidssa\v40ads,27of them on foods. 

Up against this barrage of food information we have the nutrition 
educator. The nutrition educator need not l)e dull and she need not l)e 
a she, and yet it is fascinating to see the wav women dominate this 
field. Wo must remember that for 25 yoai*s or nmre, television has l)een 
telling children that women make the food decisions in this world. As 
a result, niost men have avoided the subject as tearher or pupil. 

Nutrition education can be revitalized and modeniized, no matter 
who IS teaching it. It must be .shaped to cope with the food manu- 
factui-er s natural inclination to pui*sue the greater i)rofits in sales of 
the more frivolous foods. 

Unfortunately, as Dr. Mayer pointed out, a great manv of these 
foods that you see on the storvl)oards up there, on the exhibit hoards, 
and also in the kinescoi)e— a great many of these foods are sold pri- 
marilv on their sugai'ed basis. Dr. Mayor made i-eference to some of the 
cereals that are more sugar than wheat or grain. We see several cereals 
on the market today that are between 40 and 47 percent sugar. 

UsK TV To Tkacii Xi"tru:xt Values 

I do recommend an overhaul of the classroom materials now used to 
teach an interest in food and nutrients. I do i*ecommend new educa- 
tional tools for the playground, the home, and the claasrooin. I think 
we can invent nutritional hoi)scotch and nutritional checkei-s. I do 
recommend nutrition education for dortoi-s, dentists, nurses, coadies, 
cam]) counselors, ard others in influential positions with chlldi-en: but 
most of all, I i-econmend using that marvelous communication tool, 
tlie television set, to sell positive nutrient values to young people. And 
\f ^^^^ ^'^^ nutrition education must start on 

Madison Avenue. I dout think there are manv places where ignorance 
ot tood values, real food values, exceeds that to he found in the ad- 
vertising i>rofession. 

Private indu.stry must helj) to create this nutrition message. Private 
industry must moderate the sales of foodless foods if any nutrition 
Sllllge^ >s to work. We ought to recogrnize the difficulty of bringing 

The Food and Drug Administration, as you know, has been pusliing 
nutrient labe iiifi: for 3 years. It still isn^t a fact vet, and there are 
sun hurdles being raised by certain segrments of the food indii^rv. 
Manufacturers of certam foods are very duoious about the appear, 
ance of zeroes on some of their food labels. 

I ^vant to report to this committee a recent meeting that took place 
in han Diego under the sponsorship of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. I l)elieve that the National Cannei-s Association was a cooperator 
m the convening of tb^^ T believe the real purpose of the 

meeting was to blunt FDA's nutrient labelin<r phm 
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Meeting Spokesmen Miximizkd Nitrition 

Tlie participants there were drawn from TSDA, from agriculturally 
oriented land-grant colleges, canners and packei*s, and food (eclinof- 
ogists. Few growers were represented. Nutrient content of fresh pro- 
duce and nutrient research was obviously of lower priority to those 
attending than color, skin texture, and firnuiess. These niarketing 
goals were considered paramount by those represi»nting food companies 
and che Depailnient of Agriculture. Most spokesmen at that meeting 
minimized the need for genetic nutrient improvement, nutrient sta- 
bility research or nutrient uniformity res(»arch. 

The San Diego meeting include<l a number of very unusual speeches. 
The San Diego meeting was tape recorded by the AMA. I urge you 
to get a complete tapea transcript unedited from that meeting, par- 
ticularly the veiT revealing si)eech given by Mr. Edwin A. Crosby 
of the National Canners Association. If his speech were made public 
I do believe that we would get a furor which would raise the in- 
terest in the nutrients in our food supply. 

USDA at that meeting revealed its preoccupation with tons, bushels, 
and profits, and not with nutrient characteristics. 

As you know. Senator, the Food and Drug Administration s label- 
ing plan was an outgrowth of the White House Conference on Food, 
Nutrition, and Health. 

Senator Schweiker. I would like to say we will be glad to get the 
speech ^ and, assuming it is not long, probably incorporate it in the 
record. 

Mr. Clio ATE. I think there are parts of it that ought to be excerpted, 
at the very least. 

I think the labeling plan promoted by FDA has spotlighted the 
ideological difference between tlie Depaitment of Agriculture and its 
fascination witli tons, and the Food and Drug Administration's in- 
terest in ingredients and nutrients. The labeling plan has i*eccived 
the active support of the Groceiy Manufacturers of America. 

Before I forget it, let me point out here that the GMA has put out 
a rather interesting comic book for distribution in schools and Head 
Start centers on Food Facts und Fun.^ It is an example of a positive 
contribution by an industry gi*oup. 

Little Support for Nutrition by Ad Aoexciks 

We have seen very, \^ery little suppoit for nutrition advertising 
by advertising agencies and their tracie organizations. I don't know 
of any really positive steps taken by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies or any comparable advei*tising trade organiza- 
tion. And until food compnny sponsors, who pay the bills, dunk 
agency heads in nutritional wisdom the nutrient content of advertise- 
ments will remain shallow. Madison Avenue still prefers to talk 
more about the sizzle and the smell than what is in the food supply. 
Perhaps you can persuade Dr. Jean Mayer and Dr. George Briggs 
to run a seminar for Madison Avenue to deliver agency people from 
their nutritional ignorance. 



> S<»e Part 1 A-~Appf»nillx. 
* Retained In committee files. 
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It should not take blasts like my 1970 cereal testimony to convince 
any more a^jencies that they are maintaining the nutritional illiteracy 
of this Nation. But if a blast is needed, 1 think we ou^ht to do it. 
Perhaps this committee would like to hear an agency-by-agency re- 
port on the apparent nutritional competence of scriptwriters. 

We do know that food companies today are starting to have a sincere 
interest in nutrient content. Unfortunately, their advertising agencies 
are lagjging behind. 

Having found so little interest in the world of advertising agencies, 
I went to the broadcasting industry a little over a year ago. I went 
before the National Association of Broadcasters Code Authority to 
urgjc that they adopt a code for advertising edibles equivalent to 
their toy co<le. As the Senator probably knows, the Code Authority, 
which is totally an industry-controlled group, has enunciated a toy 
code which governs how toys are sold on ai)proximately 400 of the 
Nation\s 700 television stations. I asked that the Code Authority 
adopt a similar code for advertising edibles. I asked that they con- 
sider the r),000 advertisements for edibles tlmt a moderate TV-watcli- 
mg child sees each year. Tliey took it under consideration and did 
nothing. 

I do liave copies here of the presentation I made to the National 
A.ssociation of Broadcasters.* 

It might interest the Senator to know that the Code Authority 
was set up, I believe, in 1961. It is now in its lltli year, and I am 
the only consumer who 1ms ever appeared before tlmt group in its 
history — and they did nothing. 

When private enterprise does not act in its own self-interest as 
well as in the public interest, the private citizen has no place to turn 
other than to the Federal Government or to the press. We are cur- 
rently conducting a major effort through both channels to get food 
manufacturers and advertisers to more correctly descril>e their prod- 
ucts on the air. 

FTC TO T)evkix)p NtTTirrroNATi Worth in Ads 

The Federal Trade Commission currently is developinc: guidelines 
for affirmative declaration of nutritional worth in the advertisement 
of foods. This is an effort perhaps comparable in importance to tlmt 
of the Food and Drug Administration on labeling. I think tlmt we 
have gone* the last mile with the food manufacturei's, the food agencies, 
and the broadcasters who carry their messages, and unfortunately 
once airain we have to re.soii to a governmental agen(\v to get people 
to be ethical — particularly with children. 

^ T Would throw in here a comment that it is particularly import?M;f 
that we clean ud our own food advertising mess in this country. 
T Unfortunately, the American private enterprise .system has a mar- 
velous way of exporting practically everything it does, whether it is 
good or bad, to the rest of the world. In recent nutritional conferences 
that f have attended — Lima. Peru, and Guadelaiara. Mexico — I. once 
again, heard that we are exporting our kniow-how of how to sell for/ds. 

» Rptnlnpil In romnilttep AIpr : nvn!in!»li» from CounoU on ChUdrpn, MocUn. nnd Mprchnn- 
dtslnc. l^4(i Con npcf lent Avp . N.W.. WaRhlngton, I) C 
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We are selling the junk foods in other nations on just as immoral e 
basis as we are selling them in this country. 

There are some hopeful signs on the nutrition education front, and 
I cite just a few because I know you are going to get further into 
them with more' closely related spokesmen. 

The Nutrition Fouuciation has put out an excellent pamphlet on 
nutrients, a copy of which perhaps you will want to enter into the 
record.\You might also want to ask that foundation why it has been 
so slow ill developing messages for the national airwaves on nutrition, 
since it obviously has the competence to put forth a first rate 
production. 

OtHKR NuTRITIONAI^ LiTEItVTURE AVAILABLE 

The National Dairy Council has produced better than average 
nutritional literature, and has made a major effort to get this informa- 
tion into the schools along with a message on milk products. 

The Department of Agriculture has made a much touted, relatively 
unstudied, person-to-person effort in nutrition education. I think this 
program needs to be evaluated by somebody outside of USDA, for 
huge sums are being spent on this program. 

The University of New Mexico Ad Hoc Nutrition Planning Com- 
mittee, under an OEO grant, has made a major effort to get good 
nutrition messages on the public airwaves in that State. 

Westinghouse's Group W, operating with the Yellowball Work- 
shop of Ijcxington, Mass., has prepared some shon messages relating to 
nutrition. 

The San Francisco Committee on Children's Television similarly 
has l)ecume involved with preparing television messages for kids on 
nutrition subjects. 

Throughout all this, the stimulating influence of Dr. George Briggs 
can be felt. 

My organization over the past year has been preparing, for public 
service time airing, some compensatory messages on nutrition- related 
subjects. After the first of the year, the messages will be sent to 
selected broadcasters throughout the Nation, with the request that 
they be aired during children's watching time. If it pleases this com- 
mittee, I would like to oome back at a later date and talk about these 
and other examples of how the airwaves and modern communication 
techniques can I)e used to advocate better nutritional habits. 

One should not overlook the work of Safeway, Giant, Jewell, and 
the First National Stores of New England in experimenting with 
nutritional labeling policies. Many of these efforts came as the result 
of stimulus by Dr. Jean Mayer. All of these efforts. Senator, are worth 
noting and studying, but they are a mere drop in the bucket when 
compared with the massive food miseducavion messiige currently spon- 
sored by the Nation's major food manuxacturers. 

PREPARED STATEMENT OP ROBERT B. CHOATB 

.Mr. Chairman; My name is Robert Choate. I am Chairman of the Council on 
Children. Media and Merchandising, which has its oHJces at 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue. N.W., Washingrton. D.C. 20036. 1 have been a student of food merchandis- 
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jng and nut ritiou practices since March of 1907, wlien I first started research on 
hunger ,n the LnitiHl States. As one of the original pro,>onent o the%r«^ 

World War 11 was a turning point in food merchandising in the ' ite " at^e^ 
Changer "'"^ edncaLn nUeruem^ g^ 

Prior to World War II, old town or old country knowledge of The fc.od s,im,iv 
Wh.rhoI!T.^'^^'''l Vr"^'^ et'nerations from gramln»oihe- lo i J 'her to cM^^^^ 
fi i vas shelling i,eas, scrnhbing potatoes, rolling pie crust or clea g 

kiichln' ' geueration picked up food knowlalge by helping rihc 

had identifiable ingredients or came from recii)es proven through decades and 

Wo 1 " -^"StaJnJng some degree of nutritional healU^^^ 

their f ; '^^^Tl' ^till producing some of 

their emu food supply atui hence paid attention to the qimlitv of the eggs nro 

vegotUi^ ga;lns*''"" ^'^^ ^'"^^"^^ ''^^"-^ "-'^ 

iunm^nMon^%UVJ"f ^ ^'^^"^ " J*'"*^"^^*^ " ^^^^^ f"'^*^ technolngv 

c 1^1 K m forces had to stand storage for months Snacka 

callKl K and 0 rations became snl)stitiite meals. Drinks from powdered iu- 
r« nn^li'^'n "^"^ ^" " ''''^'^'^'^ cardboard box cauu^ to 1k« Am no . 
l ie nnti(.n s tastebuds broadened with military service. (An ex-Armv Mess 

S ^^""^ ^^«i>i'^»^'t-» «t"^^ t'>l*I "10 he knew o^ m/more ex- 

iMuding uflneure on erdug habits tnaa travel to a foreign laml He told nic 
repented stories of ind vidnals locked into o„o food patten, who a i II roke 

lost AAorbl War 11, the food imlnstry, iinaed with the new teehuologv. fa< I 
ineal expansmn base<l on population growtb-tbeir Miles seemed predicated Kob'lv 
m the number of mouths to feed. Xot satisfied with lineal groutb. the foi,d couL 
the Worbl war n technology i„to new pro<lucts for the 
mXVn,ndis\^^^ "couvenieuee foods" becan»e the rallying cry of food 

nTr TV' l»«^--^«vo nutrition prof(^.«ion saw it.^ already small influence on 
the T .S. food scene shrink as flavors, fragrances, colors, shapes and month 
feel becaine the preoeeupation of the food company executive suite. \utriti<m 
losses in the ever more .sophisticated niaunfnctnrlng proeesses were ignored while 
criniehiness became the Holy Orail. 

Xiitrition education circa lf>4fi was dominated bv the T.R. nenartment of 
Agriculture, which swore by first a nine, then a seven, then a four food groni) 
sys en. of education In the 10,Ws. one prohaldy conld use four food gronpings 
to describe how one should eat proporly. With the new food teclmologv however 
fortdicat on. auguientatiou and synthetic nutrient enrichment rapidlv made the 
r»inr ftjnd gnuinings meaningless. 

In the school, home mmondsts. nurses and coaches kept passing ont T S D A 
literature as xxj^ll as that of the industrv orionted meat, dairv and cereal com." 
^anfe^. Such efforts missed most boys, unless . -^oro l)ody conscious athletes 
The subject was recognized to be dull, and seenu-.. .o be taught even more dnllv 
than ueefl !»e. It quickly be<-ame a subiect to forget. 

Meanwhile, the T' K. food jmlustry discovered color photographv and television 
Kxotic dishes in wondering color proiifenited in the naticm'.s niagaznies. particu- 
»ar V thM<eaddresse<l to women Newspaper .^cytions on Weduesdavs Thursday*: 
and I-rldavs carried full nag<. advertisements- of brand new products that arrived 
at thi snpermsirket shelf in amazing array. It has been estimatcHi that the number 
of ite v: <o1d on the supermarket shelf increased fnmi les.s than 3.000 in 1048 to 
m-i^v 1(K>00 by 100.1. 

Individuals trained in photographv became famous for their abilitv to fake a 
ficMire Dortraving «hepherd*s pie. lemon meringue topping or a gbJrio'uslv basted 
turi-ev. I)esM»rt photographv became a specialty in itself. 

To give von an i<len of the massive shift in food merchandising efforts that 
ju-cnrred after World War IT. I asked Adrrrthhio Affr magazine to give me a 
brc'ikdown of how the nation's maior food companies allocated their a <l vert i sing 
dollars in the year 105.1 and again in 1070: 
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iln millions] 



Year 


Total 




Newspaper 
sections 


Netvrark 
TV 


Spot TV 


Network 
radio 


Outdoor 


1970 

1955..:. 


$683 
181 


$86 

72 


$9 
16 


$264 

65 


$310 


$5 

29 


$9 

(0 



1 Unknown. 

Food editors and food connnentatorH spread the word of the brand new food 
technology whi(»h was developing variations on old foods at a fantastic rate. 
l>r(K*essed foods, nsing basically inexj)en.sive materials that were coaxeil into 
supposedly fascinating new shaiies, tH)h»rs and suiells, caiue to be advertised and 
glorified out of proportion to their nutritional contribution. Processed foods with 
heavy advertising could afford a higher mark-up, which justilled further heavy 
advertising'. Jiasic nutritionally-worthwhile items such as fniits. ve;:etal)U»s. inex- 
pensive cuts of meat, and low cost legumes rich in vegetable i>r«lein disap|>ear(Hl 
from television advertising as major dollars were put heliind the c<mtrive(l fomls. 
Ad the cost of television commercials rose, only the most artitk-ially inllated fomls 
couhl afford the biggest budgets*. 

While televisi(m \nis teaching us to select food -luore on the sizzle than cm the 
steak", as a re>tanrunt magazine put it, magazine presentations w^r* m king 
confectionary foods a dcmiinant theme in the modern housewife's goals. .Mrs. ..oan 
Gussow, a nutrition educator at Columbin Teachers College, urged one of her 
students to do an aniysis of the food advertising that was appearing in the winter 
and spring of 1\)72 in major women's magazines. The niaKazines studied were 
Women's Day, Goorf UouHCkcvping, Family Circle, McCairs, nnd Lcdictt Nome 
Journal. Hanking the fo<Klstnffs by category, one i!ees that the principal items 
advertised in these nmgazincs, speaking collectively, were desserts, then condi- 
ments, than fats and oils, then starches, then snacks, then fruits, then soui>s, pro- 
tein, breakfast cereals or items, and vegetables. The detailed aoconnting of this 
magazine research is on Page 52 of the March 2, 1972 reiK>rt of the Subccnnmittee 
(m Consumers of the Senate Omimittee on ('(mimerce. 

On the other hand, here are s<mie examples of the f(»(>ds advertised on television. 
These advertisements were taken directly from programing on the air in 1071 
and 1\)T2 : 

Cheerios Hershcy's Synip 

Count rh(x»ula Orange IMus 

Frankenherry Choc(»late Zcstahs 

Cracker Jack (iaines Dog Food 

Pepsi Cola Peter Pan Peanut Hutter 

Fritos Kaisin Hran Flakes 

These kinescopes are quite exi)ensive. A less satisfactory way of looking ai 
food advertising is the "storyboards" which are develo|)ed from the film'. These 
particular story I>oards have been chosen l>ecau>c they deprecate interest in nutri- 
tion knowledge : 

Sni)er Sugar Chex 
Sealtest Ice Cream 
Sunkist Oranges 

Cnii.DREN's Television 

During the UKJO's, children came int(» the target area of the food advertl«lnsr 
tMotrnls. They |)erceived that children could he made salesmen within the home, 
.iUd tl.e. set out to woo the child to i)ersua(Ie the mother, A recent study by Pro- 
fessor Scott Ward of the Harvard Business School shows how successful Is this 
effort. The f(»ll owing |)ercentages of mothers usually yielded to exhortation from 
their children, according t(» the categories listed : 

Percent 
complied 

Breakfast cereals __ „ 88 

Snack foods I 52 

Candy 40 

Soft drinks _ 38 
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Few men sittiiijr (in this hill niidorstnml liio iiaKKinjr cnpadtv of a child \\h« 
views 5.00(» f(KKl conuiiiTcials n year— tlie figure for even n moderate TV watch- 
ing child. Kut m(»lhors do fee! this industry initiated pressure. In January of 
durinjr :»H hoiir.^ of rhildrcnV teieviMon. S-y, of ilu. ;j,s8 n('l>u>rk com. 
iiiercials aired were for ingestihle iteri.^ sncli as food, drink, candy gum or 
vilainin i»ill.s. Tony thf Tiger and Peter I'an iiave hwunc !he nation.*; roal 
nutnlion educalor.^. Tliey liave im.*ihed into the chirk the coaveiUifinal h<»nie 
ecouomi.^st niessngi*. 

The convenliimal nutrition educator need not l>e dull. She need not l>e a she 
We nnisl reniend>er that for yvAva or more televisicm has bevn telling children 
thai women maki» the food deeision.s in tliis world. As a result most men have 
avoided the .suhject as teacher (»r pupil. Nutrition education can he revitalized 
and mmlernlzed. no matter wlio is teaching it. It must he slmiK»d to coi)e witli 
the f(M>d manufacturer's natural inclination to imrsue tlie greater profits in sak^ 
of the more frivolous foods. 

I do reeommend an overhaul of the cla.*j.*;room materials now u.sed to teach 
an interest in food and nutrients. I do reconnnend now educational tools for 
the playground, the home and the cla.*wroom. Let's inveat nutritional liopscotch 
and nutritional checker?!. I do reconnnend nutrition e<iucation for d(»ctors, din- 
tist.^j. nurses, coaches, camp coun.*jelors and others in influential position.s with 
children; hut most of all. I recommend u.*;ing tliat marvelous <'<mimunicatlon 
tool, the television set. to sell positive nutrient values to young people. Trlvate 
industry must help to create this message. Private industrv mu.st nio<lerate 
the sales of fo<»dle-s foods if any nutrition <*ampnign is to work. 

While some food manufacturers are flnally awakening to theii nutrition edu- 
cation resiM)nsihilitie.s. one .should recognize the difficulty of bringing food change. 
The Food and Drug Adniiulstraticm has het»n pushing nutrient lal»eling for three 
years. While it will he voluntary at flr.^t. it lins created enougli puldic com- 
ment to get food purchasers to look imst the higgest words on tlie Ial»el. It cer- 
tainly will incn»ase the con.<;umer's curio.sIty ahout the nutrients in our twisted 
shaiied. colored and lH»rfunied foods. 

The Food and I)ru^r Administration has nut had an easy time: Ihe mrinufnc* 
turers of the more friV(»lous ar.d duhious foods don't like zeros on their food 
Inhels. 

Another group very leery of nutrient lalwling are tho.se who grow and pack 
fresh pr«Mluce. A recent American Medical Association siK>nsore<l meeting in San 
niego .*;aw Ihe fresh pro<luce interests team up with the Xationnl Tanners Assod- 
ntion in an effort to hlunt FDA's nutrient labeling. The imrticipants Uiere were 
drawn from T'.S.D.A.. froui agriculturally oriente<l land grant colleges, canaers 
and pa('ker*i and food technologists. Nutrient e<intent <»f fresh iiroduee and 
nutrient reM»!irch was ohvi<iusly of lower priority Jo those aftendin-' 
than color, skin texture nnd flrnme.s.^. These nmrketing goals were considered 
paramount Uy those representing foml companies and the Department of Agri- 
culture. Mo.st spoke.^nien nt that meeting ndnimlzed the need for genetic nutrient 
improvement, nutrient stability research or nutrient unifomdty research. 

Tills San Diego meeting may well have been a preten.se to gird up the Xationnl 
raimers A.*y.-)clation iiosition that they should hove special variant s for canne<l 
fruits and vegetaldes. apart from other packaged foods. I urge vou to got a 
complete taped transcript of that meeting, particularlv the verv revealing speech 
given bv Mr. Kdwia A. Cnishy of the National Camier^ Assoeiatitm 

I\S.D.A. nt that meeting reveale<l its preoccupation with tons, bushels and 
profll.*;. and not 'VitlJ nutrient characteristics. 

The FoiHl and Drug Administratioirs Ial>ellng idan was an outgrowth of the 
White Hou.se Oaiferenee on FcK>d» Nutrition and Health. The lnl>ellng plan prob- 
ably has caused iiiort* soul .searching on the part of industry than any other 
posture taken by n Federal Agency. It ? as siK)tlIghte<l \'he ideological difference 
between the Deimrtmeiit of Agriculture and its fascination with tons, nnd the 
Food and Drug Administration's interest In ingredients nnd nutrients The label- 
ing plan hns recelvotl the active support of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. 

t'nfortuantely. ue have seen little support for nutritlonnl advertising by the 
Americjiii A.ssocJatioii of Advertising Agencies or comparable advertising trade 
associations. I'ntll food company siKuisors dunk agency bends In nutritlonnl 
wisdom, the imtrieiit content of ndverlisemeiits will remnin shnllow. Thev still 
prefer to talk about the sizzle and the smell. Perhaps Dr. .Tean Maver and 
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George Brlp^s can run a seminar for Madison Avenue to deliver agency people 
from tltelr nutritional ignoranco. 

It should mt take blasts like niy 1»70 cereal testimony to convince any more 
aKenclr?? tlrnt they ar<» nnlntalnlnc the nutritltinal Illiteracy of this natl.-n. 
But If a lilast is iH»ed«»d, I'll do It aijnin. Perhaps this committee would like to 
)iear an ngenry by ngtmcy rfjM»rt on the apparent nutritional competance of 
scriptwriters. 

Having f»iunil so little Interest In the world of advertising agencies. I went 
to the broadcasting Industry, In may of 1971, I went Iwfore (he National Ass<»- 
elation of Bnmdcasters Code Authority to urge that they adopt a code for a«l- 
vrrtlslng iHllbies tHjulvalent to tlielr toy code. I iK>inte<l out Umt they bad seen 
the need to proteit children from mi8re}>resentatlve toy ads. I asked that tltey 
consider the 5,00() inlvertlsenieuts for edibles tlmt a mt»deratc TV watching 
child sees each yenr t*) Ik» a mar%-elous opiMi-tunlty for nutrition education. They 
t«K)k it under consideration ami then did nothir** 

Wlieij prU'ntc enten>rl8e does not act In its own self Interest as well as in 
the public IntejH'H^ Uie private cltlxen has iio other pUice to tum otl»er tlmn 
to the KtHlcml (Jovemnicnt or to the press. We are currently c<iuduc'ing a 
major effort througb lM>th dmnuols to get food ntau'jfacturers and advertisers to 
more correctly destTlbe their products on the air. 

XUTKITIO^ INNOVATIONS 

There iire M>nie hoi)eful signs on the nutrition etlucatlon fnnit. U«m-«» ore « few 
ac^norted examples; 

Tlie Nutrition Koundatimi has put out an excede^^t ttamplilet on nutrients, a 
copy of which Ik subniltted herewith. Vou might want to usk thnt foinubi- 
tlon why it bus lHH»n ko slow In devebtping messages for the nutUmnl alrwnves 
on nutrition, sl:t«*e It obviously has the competance to put forth a first rate pro* 
ductlon. 

The National Dairy Council Itas produced l»etter than average nutritional lit- 
erature, and has made a major effort to get this Infonuatlon into the ^*hools 
along with n inessiige on uillk prmlucts. 

The Dei irtmcnt of Agriculture has tuade n much touted, relatively unstudied, 
I)crson to iKTKon effort In imtritinu ^ucatlon. It needs to be evaluated by some- 
one outside r.S.D.A.i for huge s' u^a im* behig siM'iit on tbls program. 

The I'nlverKlty of New .Mexle«i A«l iliw Xntrltbm l*hmiilng Committee under 
an o.K.i). grjint. hUh made n mnjor eff<-. t to get go«Hl nutrition .«<essages 4in 
the pub:ic nSrwjiVes in llmt State. 

We.stingliouse's (.roup W. oiM*rntlng Witli the Yellowhall Workshop of U»x- 
Ington. Mn.'iKiu-hUM^tts. hiis preiuire«l sonie Hli«irt messages rehiting to nutrition. 

The .Sjin Krnnciswi (\»mmlttee *»n Chlhlreii's Television sindlnrly IniK g«»tten 
Involved with preparing television mesyag«*s for kids on nutrition suhjtH'ts. 

Throughout iiU this, the stlniulntiug Intluenee of Dr. Ctxirge Brings cun 1h* 
felt„ 

My crgiinlsuttion over tlie p.ist year, has been preiwirlng. for puhlh ,.ervlee 
time Hiring, some comik'nsatory iu*»n/:iik**s oil nutrithm rebitetl subjeefs, Aftet 
the lirst of tlu» year, the meshng(*s will he seiit to s4»UH'tH| broudcnsters tbrtmgb- 
«»nt the Nntion with the nHjne.st thnt they be aiml during ehlldreu's watching 
time. (I would like to etone back at a Inter dute im«l talk nbout tb'st* niid otbe: 
examples of bow the airwaves and m«>dern communication technique- can be 
u«ed tondviK'jite better nutritional habits. > 

One shoubl not «iverbM>k the work of Siifeway. (Mnnt. JewelS jnul tho First 
N ational Stores of New Kngbiiid in eXi»eri«UMiting with nutritional labeling 
polteies. 

AM «if rbeM» efforts are worth noting nnd studying, but they area mere drop 
In the bu«'ket when eompannl with tJie Umsslve ftunl jnisHlucatio:! nie..*'4ige 
currently NtHiitsiirHl by the nation's major fiwMl nionufacturers. 

AvKHAOK Cniij) Shrs 5.(K)0 F(H)i) Commkhciaus Y"J:.\nrY 

Seimtor Sciuvkikki;. Well, I think tho presoutation you niade is 
a \ ovy ixoiH] oiu\ and we will inchple aU the details of ydwv statement 
in the ircord ' as well as any additional statements you made as yon 
proFcuted the testimony on an informal bfti^is. 



» R«» preparM statement, p. .31. 
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You uieiitioued that the avorafro child sees 5,000 food couiniercials a 
voar. About how niauv lioni-s of TV watching a week does it take to 
see 5,000? 

Mr. CiKUTK. Twenty-one. 

Senator ScnwKiKKK. AVhat s that ? 

Mr. Cno.xTfu Twenty-one. 

Senator Si n wkikkk. Twenty-one, which would l)e about liiree a day. 

Mr. ('iio\T>:. Itou^dily -\ horn's a day. And that is supposedly l>elow 
tlic* nation.ll avei-a«re., I think that is a very conservative fi^rnre. 

Senator Schwkikkr. And do yon have a figure on the percent a of 
all TV connuercials that relate to food products? 

Mr. CiKuTK. Perhap.s it would interest the commit tee, and I can 
pive you a print for the record, of the types of advertisements made 
to adults and children. That chart, that lon^r ;rraph there, shows the 
coucentnition in,I tlunk,ceival products. 

Senator Sciiwhikku. is it the upl>er or lower chart? 

Mr. CiKUTK. The up|HM- is adults, shows the t>pes of products that 
ai-e adverti.si'd to adults, and the bottom chart .shows the type? of 
products adveHised to childivn. Von can see the predominance of die 
food .<nacks and swoets items on at chart a.K compan'd to the pletliora 
of thin^rs that arc advorti.sed to adults. On childn* ''s advertising in 
January of 1D7-2, 8-2 percent of the advertisements were for edible 
product.s. At this time of year, thev are probably ;)0-r)0 because of the 
ri|ri.<tmas toy advert i.sin;r. lu the main, I would say that food product, 
edil)le prmluct adverti.Kin^r- constitutes fiO to f?.") percent of cbihlreu's 
coninierciiils. 

Senator Sciiwkiker. In vour prenai-ed .statement, yon .state that 
only foods havin;r artificiallv inflated prices can In* adverti.sed on TV. 
Is this a ireneral .^^tatenu'nt, or are yon app1yin;r that mainly to 
"hildren's TV products? 

Xekd or Ht cK Pkokit Maiwun for TV Food Ads 

Mr., CiKuTE. Xo, I think — I have been told this time and a^ain 
1)V those who know food inercbandisinir — the ren.son we don't .see cuts 
of meat advertised on Ndovision is that the product is rather co.stly to 
be«rin with, and one can't put a hnire advertisinir budiret In^hind it and 
make a profit conD and)le to takin^r an item of much lower nutritional 
worth, like a toasted or twisted or colored flake, and makinir it into 
a .seeinin;rly exotic product. AVe find very little monev behind the 
adverti.sin«r of fniit.-; and veiretable--. \*rA\\\ the low inarkun and lack 
of doniinant companies minimize the number of comnuMcial nu'.ssa^re.s. 

When we talk about <'ompensatorv adve»*tisin«r, we ai*e srivinjr that 
television is the inaior food educator today in this country. Its menu is 
•rrossly unbalanced, and until the foo(l industrv, the advertising 
a;rencie.s, or the broa(lcaster<can l)rin«»'*'()mebala:..-e into that electronic 
menu, children are bound to be mitritionally mi.seducated. 

Senator Sciiwkikkr. Do von think in ternw of ;renerali/.ations about 
advertisinir food that the amount of advertisin^r relates inversely to 
the nutritional (pialitv of the advertised pmduct, or can't we draw a 
conclu.sion ofthaMvpe from what von are tellin^r us? 

Mr. ('n().\TK. I would have <aid that that was true in lOfii). Xow I am 
not ; :) sure.. .\s you remend)er, I took olF after the breakfast cereals in 
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May of 1070. Of the 40 products that I decried, 30 liave been so 
refonnnhited as to be really different products. The that have sliown 
nutritional improvements* have been improved hi the vitamin and 
mineral areas. They have been synthetically au<rniented or fortified so 
that they are now of some nutritional worth'. 

I think that since 1969 and 1070, the food industry has paid much 
more attention to usin<r the chea]) minerals and -itamins that are 
available to increase their product s worth. Tliey have not paid any 
comi)aral)le attention to the pi rein worth in their products. 

Senjitor Scn\VKiKKR. You rei in your propai-ed statement, to food 
advertisoi*s and the i-eluctance to support nutritional advertising. What 
roh> do you see the advertisin*r process i)layin<j: in the decisions to 
nuirket certain foods ^ In other words, how is the niarkctin*]: decision 
made in this relationship, in your judgment ^ 

Mr. Cno.vTK. Well, if you want to take an example, in tlie case of the 
General Mills line of 'Baron Von Redberry and Sir Grapefellow 
Fraukenherry plus Count Chocula, General Mills liad the ability to 
turn out corn, wheat, and oats combined with su^ar in infinite numbers 
of forms, shapes, and sizes. The Dancer Fitzgerald Sample Adyertis- 
in;r Agency decided that they coidd make a total campaijrii out of Miis 
ability, and they invented the characters, they invented the box. they 
invented the advertisements, and then they shaped the product to the 
box. 

Foods ''Ixvkxtkd" nv Aumkx 

I was meeting in Los .\noreles. yesterday, with the heads of some 
major advertising agen^-ies; they said that it is a fairly common prac- 
tice to have a firm with the plant capacity run another 8 houi-s — or to 
run another day for a week. They have extruding machines, twisting 
machines, coloring machines, and flavoring machines which can make 
an infinite variety of ])roducts using basically the same ingredients. 
It is up to the advertising man to convince the company that there is a 
position on the shelf and that one can position a product successfully 
on the shelf so it will sell to, say I fii^-year-olds who are worried about 
acne. If the adman is successful, nvay they go on a multimillion- 
dollar adverti.sing campaign. A greit, great many of our foods today 
in our food supply arc more invent ec' by advertising men than they 
are by food technologists. 

Senator Scmwkikkr. Do you thinl. \at some kmd of coordinating 
body is needed for the Federal regur ory bodie.? that deal in this 
area—such as FDA, Federal Trade i\ mission, USDA, in terms of 
msuring nutrition education— or ho^ » you thir'c we oug it to ap- 
proach this problem at the Federal Go , ment leve ? 

UKsroNsnui.iTY of Con i j Com. itiees 

Mr. CfiOATE. I think the Congress op iHgthroii^^h this cO: imittee, 
and a comparable committee intei*ested in nutrition on the oiucr side 
of the Hill, could keep enough pressure on USDA, HEW, FDA, and 
FTC, so that something improved in nutrition education. I suspect 
that the l)€st affirmative ideas are going to come from industry, from 
those same advertising agencies that I am now deploring. They have 
the nnagniation. The trouble with them is they sell their wares too 
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well, I think that they havo the ability to create the positive messages. 
I think it mi^rht be the responsibility of this committee and comparable 
committees to keep the pressure on the Federal re^rnlatory fjronps so 
there is a ne^rJitiye pressure on those or^canizations, too, so that they 
kjiow somebody is ^oin^ to crack the whip if nutritional advertising 
does not come, 

I am pleased that the FDA has become so deeply involved in nutri- 
tion lal)elinp; I am delifrhted that the Federal Trade Commission after 
about yeai-s of persuasion has finally decided to get into the act and 
look at how we sell foods, I think we must control to a degree, the 
iihnost unlimited fantasy and exaggeration that surrounds food ad- 
' vertising, particularly to kids. 

Senator Sciiweikeu, Rob, I want to thank you very much for being 
here this morning. Yonr testimony and movie and charts have been very 
helpful to our committee, and we appreciate the advice and suggestions 
you have given ns fran time to time. We are grateful for your 
participation. 

Mr, Cno.vTE, Thank you very UiUch, 

Senator SmwEiKKU, Our next witness is Dr. George Briggs, pro- 
fessor of nutrition, T^niversitv of California at Berkeley, and execu- 
tive editor of the Journal of Nutrition, accompanied by Afs, Helen D. 
TTllrich. He will discuss the Federal role in nutrition edilcation through 
educational programs and food programs. 

Dr, Briggs, we are glad to welcome you today, and we appreciate 
your participation. We will be pleased to insert'your complete state- 
ment in the record,^ and you use iis much of the statement as you feel 
appropriate at this time. 

STATEMENT OF DR, GEORGE M. BRIGGS, PROFESSOR OF NTJTFTTTON. 
UKIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY, AND EXECUTIVE 
EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION EDUCATION; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY MS, HELEN ULLRICH, EDITOR, JOURNAL OF 
NUTRITION EDUCATION, BERKELEY, CALIF. 

Dr. BuKUJs, Thank you very much, T appreciate being here, T also 
want to acknowledge that Helen Ullrich, the editor of the Journal 
of Nutrition Education and coauthor of this pai)er, is here in the 
audience and would answer anv questions. 

Senator Scuweikku, Very glad to have her with us. She may want 
to come up with you, 

Dr, BuiGfis. T first have been asked to define nutrition education, 
wlncli somebody should do about now. We believe I hat the definition 
of nutrition education is broadly defined as the importing or dissemi- 
nation of information al)out nutrition in all of its as^wts. This would 
include training in the science of nutrition, as well as its interpreta- 
tion amtai^phcation to eatmgliabits in order to insure optimal nutri- 
tional health, 

I want to take fust a couple of minutes, Senator, to talk al)out whv 
nutrition education is needed. 

One thing that most people in positions of leadersixip don't really 
understand is that malnutrition exists in this country and exists in a 
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very, veiy large way. It exists in many forms, siicli as outrifflit lumcer, 
bordorlme nmliuitritioii resulting from inadequate intakes of certain 
nutrients, overnutntion, obesity in all its forms, and dental decay. 
•Malnutrition exists bt'cause of inadequate food sunply to many people, 
poor food choices, misuse or overuse of certain foods like fats, sura r, 
and alcoliol, and overconfidence in the powers of so-called health and 
organic foods. 

..JinTTf brforo, and will say it again, our national 

oatinff habits are terrible. Malmitntioii in its various forms is ex- 
tremely costly to tins comitry in terms of public and private costs of 
treatment of mitritional problems. ooms or 

XuTRiTioxAL Illnesses Coot CorxTnv $;iO Billion- 
I want to take just a minute to speak of these costs. I am a nutri- 

L'.hi! 7."^""'*' "'"^J'"'''' many times on tliis 

v W' 1 " d, of course., that tliere are many factoi-s in- 

N olved alonfr with malnutrition which contribute to the total problem 
«n. f i ™i •• tl'^' ^osts to society of undernourished mothers 

a i, o. i«.n ■ I'J'/^'<^a"y mentally inferior childmi, 

absenteeism i,, the working force and schoolchildren, the great loss of 

doenv^°lI!S-°''''''" ''^•'^''''"'^ l|yP''rt<'»sion, the costs of dental 
deeaj, alcoholism, mid diseases of diabetes, obesity, digestive disturb- 
ances osteoporosis, can all be attributed 'in part 'to foor lu.trkion. 
>\ e I St iniato that the annual costs to our country from hunger and these 

oneV iuMfuK ;f • ""f ^'Jl'!^??',';!'* '""^ detriment of 

one s health is approximately $;W billion. 

Senator Schweiker. $30 billion ? 

Dr. Rrigos. $30 billion Now, this is equivalent to nearly one-third 

n^. Zrfnrl'T i''" " ^ ^'^'T"'« total money we pay thl hospitals, 
the, doctors, the dentists, is about $75 billion. This $30 billion iRgure 
also rei)rreeuts about 2o i^reent of our national food bill. This figure 
( oes not indi.de reduction in food co.sls, if the most economie food 
choice IS made. 

Xow, let's speak to the causes, just very briefly, of malnutrition, and 
t len we will get into some proj^sals. We recognize that the causes of 
these problems m the I nited States are multiple and complex and will 
vary for each individual. Certainly, poverty is a primary factor. How- 
ever, It IS also well documented that persons with adequate and aflluent 
nicoines also have iiiitritioiial i)rol)leins. Vou don't have to l)e poor to 
liave nutritional problems. 

Nutritional misinformation is another factor. Many people, such as 
the old and ailing and isolated, cannot easily obtain and store food 
even though money is not a primary factor. Tlie feeding i)rograms for 
children and elderly provide food which is not always acceptable to 
the individual for a variety of reasons. Social, cultural, and religious 
att itudes and traditions can contribute tothe j)roblein. For example, the 
.soft drink and poor snacking habits of many Amerieans are well known 
.••nd are often socially related. 

"MoTivA'iioNAL Advertising . . . Factor for I?f adeqi'ate NtTurnox" 

The motivational advertising to buy certain foc-ds, wliicli Robert 
( hoate jiLst sj^oke of so well,canbe a eoutrihuting fac'or for inadequate 
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nutrition. Sellers of food supplements and certain specialty foods, such 
as tlie so-called health and organic foods sold through mail-order 
catalogs and special retail stores, have not always represented cor- 
rectly the effectiveness or lack of effectiveness of their products. 

I hate to make this following statement, but I must. Most all seg- 
ments of the $120 billion food industry, which encompasses the grow- 
ing, processing, distribution, and marketing of foods, generally has 
been more concenied with tlie profit lodger than the nutritional value 
of its product. There are very few exceptions. But there are some, 
fortunately. Several billions oif dollars in food advertising is directed 
each year primarily to young children to motivate the choice of new, 
highly processed foods of questionable nutritional value. These foods 
appear so attractive, taste so good, and have such wonderful "mouth 
feel" and toxtnre that they add to the lack of nutritional willpower 
and knowledge that causes a clioice of the nutritionally better ones. 

The general urbanization of our population makes it impossible for 
most of our citizens to even grow a few vegetables, much less raise a 
few chickens, keep a cow, or have a few fruit trees— as many of us 
older i)eople were able to do in our younger days when there was more 
space. Many jx^onle have limited cooking facilities or even clean 
running water. Tlie source of food supply is away from home and 
often piwe.s.sed and packaged ready to eat. Afany people eat away from 
home. Mother is no longer the major .source of knowledge for food 
selection. The sources now are the label, the ad, the menu, the grocery 
store, or the school. 

Xow in the few minutes left I want to .speak of what we need 
as a Nation, in a hroad way, in nutrition education. Becan.se of these ter- 
rible co.st6 of malnutrition to our Nation it is tremendously important, 
therefore, to develo)) each individnaTs nutritional knowledge so he 
will be motivated to choose a nutritionallv adequate diet within the lim- 
itations of his income. It is more than ju.st having information. One 
has to be educated to know wliv you have to do these things and be 
motivated to do these things. We feel that this right of the individual 
to be able to easily obtain .sufficient knowledge to choose an adequate 
diet is basic and too long neglected. 

Food Ixdustoy Has RESPoNsimuTv For NtTTRiTiors Foons 

Let nie speak briefly of the food industry's role. A concerned food 
indu.stry with a nutrition con.science is of prime importance, '\^^letller 
by voluntary action — which has not proven to be too .successful, as 
we have just heard — or by laws and regulatory action the nutritive 
quality niu.st be established for all foods and more informative labels 
and advertising mu.st be developed. The food industry has a responsi- 
bilitv to produce foods that are nutritious. The development of fabri- 
cated foods containing nothing but calories is irresponsible — especially 
when advertised as good nutrition. To advert iso food which is less than 
optimal in its nutrient content as being .special or .super .special is mis- 
information. An ininoi'tant wav to ininrove this condition is to develop 
.some ?ort of mandatory regulation of advertising and/or labeling, 
Labelinc: and advertising do not take the place of education, hut 
are jiart of the educational proces.s. There must he additional funds 
provided to develoji an educational program making u.se of this 
information. 
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Studies have shown that people expect to be infonned about the 
food they should eat through all forms of the media and there 
should be some form of regulation to protect the consumer against 
misinformation. 

I laud the attempts of FTC and FDA in this connection. 

WHC 1969 Panel Recommend.vtions Not Caukied Ovt 

Now let's speak briefly of nutrition education in our schools. Of equal 
imi)ortance is the development of nutrition education of every citizen 
through a vastly improved school prop^ram. Many of the recommenda- 
tions of the panels of the 1969 White House Coufei'erce on Food, Nu- 
trition, and Health relating to this area have not been carried out. I 
happened to be chairman of the Panel on Nutrition P^ducation in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools at the White House Conference and I 
know that People in our Government have not been followin^r out these 
recommendations. 

While it will take time and appropriation of funds, every child of 
the next generation should, by the time he is 18, have sufficient knowl- 
edge about food values and nutrient reeds to be able to make adequate 
food choices. This would require at 1 le Federal level the cooperation 
of both IJSDA and HEW. At the pi ^sent time, there are only a few 
demonstration projects being carried m by granting funds from the 
Office of P^ducatioii. As a matter of fact, it is very strange, Senator 
Schweiker, that there, is no one in our Office of Education whose pri- 
mary resi)onsibility it is to pnt nutrition education in the curriculum. 
This was one of our major recommendations to the Wluta House Con- 
ference on Food, Nutrition and Health. This is a very sad case, and 
much can be done in the Office of Education to provide an example 
for the rest of the country and to provide leadership. 

The nutrition education coini)onent of the child nutrition program 
in rSDA is limited by meager funds from which both nutrition edu- 
cation and school food service training programs must be developed. 
The National Advisory Council on Child Nutrition in its report to 
President Nixon in January 1972, listed nutrition .education as the 
first order of priority in the child nutrition programs. There should 
hp strong national leadership in the development of guidelines for ways 
in which nutrition can be incorporated in the educational svstem from 
preschoo^ programs thron£rh hicrh school. Four States— Illinois, Cali- 
fornia. New York, and Massachusetts; there may be others but these 
are the ones that have come to our attention— have estab- 
lished mandaton^ health education which includes nutrition educa- 
tion and a few others have incorporated nutrition education with 
school food service, but this is only a l)cginning. Pmvision should be 
made in all 50 States. Now our schools need to teach the four K's: 
reading, 'riting, 'rithmetic, and riirht eating. 

Nutrition education is involvea in more than just schools, of course. 
It is a lifetime process. As a pai-t of health education and preventive 
medicine and dentistry, nutrition education should be greatly increased 
ill l)oth Federal and State programs. It is in the areas of health and 
disease where the tremendous waste of national income exists. For 
example, we feel that up to 50 percent of the money spent on dental 
care could be saved by proper nutrition programs. Effective nutrition 
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education could reduce the incidence of obesity by as much as 80 per- 
cent. Tlie very young and the very old need help, too. Day-care centers 
nnd programs for the aging should have accompanying nutrition 
education ])rograms in order to establish good eating habits. 

Now lot's speak just briefly about nutrition training. There will also 
he another statement to this effect by Dr. ("In istakis, In order to imple- 
ment jHograms there must he nutrition training for leadership. This 
means an expanded program at all professional education levels. Also, 
teachers at the elementary and secondary level will need in-service 
training und college level training. Specialists such as the physician, 
dentist, nurse, and other health professionals should have nutrition 
incorporated into their training programs. 

The bill, S. 3696, intro<luced by Senator Schweiker requesting ap- 
IH'opriation for nutrition education in the medical school for the next 
T) years if: the first bill of this kind to he proposed. It is an excellent 
move toward much needed legislatiojK Similar hills should be intro- 
duced for nutrition training of elementary and secondary teachers, 
])ara])rofessionals and even comnumications specialists. 

No longer ear. we teach nutrition in our schools, for instance, only in 
home economics classes. Many high schools do not liave these anymore, 
lint it must be taught throughout the school, especially in biology 
classes, i)hysical education classes, science, health education, et cetera. 

Vkky Littlk Uxbiaseh Matkrial for Teachers 

There is need for legislation to appiopriate funds for research in 
nutrition education and the development of educational materials 
whieh would he effective for a wide range of needs. For example, 
there presently exists very little unbiased material which would help 
a high school science teacher carry out a nutrition education program. 

Where will the money come from to fund development of programs 
and materials i We suggest taxes be levied on the *'empty calorie" foods 
such as soft drinks, candy, and snacks that contain little or no nutrient 
value — in somewhat the same maimer as alcohol and tobacco products 
are taxed. If this appears di.scriminatory we would extend it to all 
foods, if necessary. 

I agree fully with the figure of 0.1 pei'cent of the Nation's food bill, 
as just suirgested by Dr., Mayer, which would he, roughly, today '^bout 
$120 million. This is not too little for nutrition education. This is 
only about one two-hundred-fiftieth the cost of malnutrition in this 
country. So it is a very small figure in the total picture. 

We al?(i feel that a sohition to this whole problem is the formation of 
a National Xutrition Education Council., This is badlv needed., 

Xo single group in this country has exclusive responsibility for nutri- 
tion education. The Federal Government through FSDA and HEW 
•nid other agencies are active in these fields. State governments, the 
food industrv,the eonnnunitv nublie heaUh people, schools, and family 
also have responsibility for nutrition education. The need for nutrition 
education continues throu<rhout life, and priorities need to be estab- 
lished. For instance, what is the nutrition message that you are going 
to give to different peo])le? 
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feel that such a Xational Xutritiou Education Council should 
be established to devdop overall policy and coordinate the elForts of all 
groups and identify ai*eas of need and make recommendations for 
action programs in nutrition education. 

PRKPAREl) STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE M. BRIGGS' AND 
HELEN I>. I LLRICH-' 

XuTfano.N Education Needs in the TMrKD States 

NUTKITION EDUCATION DEFINITION 

Nutrition education is broadly defined as tlie dissemination of information 
about nutrition in aU of its asi»ects, including training in tlio science of nutrition 
as well as its inten)retatiou and application to eating habits in onler to insure 
optinnil nutritional liealtb. 



WHY NUTRITION EDUCATION IS NL*EDED BACKOBOUNn) STATEMENT 

Malnutrition exists in tliis country; this iwint is very clear. It exists in nianv 
forms, such as outright hunger, borderline malnutrition resulting from inadequate 
intakes of certain nutrients, overnutrition, and dental dtvay. Malnutrition exists 
because of inadequate food supply, iK)or food choices, misuse of certain foods 
like fats, sugar and alcohol, and oven onfidence in the powers of so.called "heaUh" 
and "organic" foods. 

I have said it many times before, and will say it again, our national eating 
habits are terrible. Malnutrition in its varicms forms is extremely costlv to this 
country in terms of public and private costs of treatment of nutritional problems. 

It is recognized, of course, that there are nmny factors involved along with 
malnutrition which also contribute to the total problem. However, the costs to 
society of undernourished mothers and thei.- sickly infants; phvsicallv and 
mentally inferior children ; absenteeism in the working force and school children ; 
the great loss of life from cardlovascuhir disease and hypertension and the costs 
of dental decay, alcoholism and diseases such as diabetes, obesity, digestive 
disturbances, oste()iK)eosis can Ik* attributwl in part to poor nutrition. 

Wo estinmte that the annual costs to our country from hunger and these ex* 
amples of iiersonal misnnumgement of food to the detriment of one s heaUb is 
approxinmtely 30 billion dollars. This is equivalent to nearlv of our nation's 
health hills and V4 of our naticmal food bill. (This does not include reduction in 
food cost if the nio.st economic food choice is nmde.) 

We recognize that the causes of these oroblems in the T'nited States are 
mtiUiple and complex and will vary for each individual. Certainly povertv is a 
prinmo" factor. However, it is also well doeuniented that i>ersons with adequate 
and affluent inconjes also have nutritional problems. Nutrition misinfornjation 
is another factor. Many people, .such as the old and aiUng and isolated, can not 
easily obtain and store food even thcnigh money is not a prhnarv factor. The 
feeding programs for children and elderly provide food which is not alwavs 
acceptable to tlie individual for a Variety of rtasons. Social, cultural, and re- 
ligions attitudes and traditions can contrihnte to the problem. For example, the 
soft drink and i>oor snacking habits of many Americans are weU known. 

The motivational advertising to buy certain foods can be a contributing factor 
in inadequate ntitrition. tellers of food supplements and certain specialty foods 
such as the so-called *'health" and "organic'* foods sold through nmii onler 
catalogues and si>eclal retail stores have not alwavs represented eorrectlv the 
effectiveness (or lack of ) of their products. 
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Most all segments of the 125 billion dollar food industry which encompasses 
the gro\\iug, proco.ssing, (li.strihnti<»ii, and mnrketiuK of foods ifeiierally have 
been mor^ concerned with the profit Icdjjer than the nntritional value of their 
product. Sevenil liillions <>f dollars in food advertising is directetl each year 
primarily to vonng children to motivjae the choice of new, highly-processed foods 
of questionable nntritional value. The> appear so attractive, taste bo gocnU and 
have such wonderful ••uionthfepl" and texture that they add to the lack of nutri- 
tlon-will.powcr and kno\\l(»dge which would otherwise ciuise a choice of the 
nutritioually better ones. 

The general urbanization of our population makes it impossible for most of our 
citizens to even grow a few vegetal>les nmcli less raise a few chickens, keep a 
cow, or have a few fruit tret»s. Many i)eoi»le have Ihuitt^l cooking facilities or, 
even, clean running water. The source of food .supply is away from home and 
often processed and packaged ready-to-eat. Many |K»ople eat away from home. 
Mother is no longer the major .source of knowledge for food selection. The 
sources now are the lal»el, the ad. the nieini, the gro(vry store, or the school. 

MITRITIOX KDUCATION NEKUS 

It is of tremendous in»portance, therefore, to develop each individuars nutri- 
ti<mal knowkMlge so he will be motivated to choo.se a nutritionally ade<iuate diet 
within the limitations of liis income. We fi»el that this right of the imlividiial to 
be able to easily obtain sulficieut knowledge to choose an adequate diet is basic 
and too bing neglected. 

Food Inftustnf*x /io/c— A concerned food industry with a nutrition conscience 
is of prime importance. Whether by v<dinitary action (which has not proven t<» be 
too successful) or by laws and regubitory action the nutritive quality nmst be 
establ:she(( for all foods and more infornmtive laMs and adverti.siug must be 
develoiHHl. The fowl industry has a responsibility to produce nutritious food.s. 
'J'he developniep.t of fal>ricated or highly proces.sed foods containing little but 
calories is irresponsible, esiKK'ially when advertised as "k<kk1 nutrition." T<» ad- 
vertise f(»od which is less than optimal in its nutrient content as being .special is 
niisinfonuation. An iniiK)rtnnt way to inq)rove this c<mdition is to develop some 
sort of nmndatory regulati*m of advertising and/or labeling. I^ibeling and ad- 
vertising do not take the pla(*e of education but are part of the e<lucatlonal proc- 
ess. There nm.st be additional funds provided to develop an educational program 
nmking use of this information. 

Studies have shown that iK»ople ex|>ect to be informed about the foml they 
should eat through all foruis of the me<lia and their shonld be .s<mie form of 
regulation to protect the consumer against misinfornmtion. 

Xtftiit'uii E'htcatiint hi the i<rhnoh^Of equal importance is the development 
of nutrition education of every citizen through a vastly improved school pro- 
graui. Many of the rmmjnieudjitions of the panels of the White House Confer- 
ence on F(H)d Xutiitiou and Health, 1J>00. relating to this area have not been 
curried imt. 

While it will take time and appropriation of fvmds, every child of the next 
generation shouhK by the time he is 18, have sufficient knowledge about food 
values and tnitrient newls to be able to nuike adecprnte food choices. This would 
require at the Federal level thi» coo|x»ration of both the t'nited States Depart- 
ment (»f Agriculture and the Department of Health, Kdncation and Welfare. At 
the present time, there are (»nly a few ileumnstration projects being carried on by 
granting fun<k from the Office of K<lucation. There ii^ no one who.se ])rimary re- 
spouvihility is to pr<»vide leadership in getting nutrition e<lucati(m in the .school's 
curjiculum in the Federal Office of Education. This was n nmjor recommendation 
<»f the White House Oimferem'e and the situation today is very sad. The nutri- 
titm education c<»mponent of Mie Child Xutritiou Prograin in the I'SDA is limited 
by meaner funds fnun which lioth nutrition educatiA)i and school food .service 
training programs must be developed. 

The National Advisory C<mneil cm Child Xutntion in its report to President 
Xixon in January, 1072, listed nutrition e<lueation as the first order of priority 
in the Child Xutrition prograni.s. This needs implementation. 

There .should be strong national leadership in the development of gnidellne*< 
for ways in which nutrition can l»e incorporated in the edncntitmal .sy.stem from 
preschool programs througli high .scho{)l. Four or five states have established 
mandat(»ry health education which includes nutrition education and a few others 
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liiivo iiicoriK)rnte(l nutrition education with scliool food servic^e but this is onl.v a 
hoKinniUK. Provision shmiUl Ih» made in all fiO Uates. Nou- our schools need to 
tent h the four H's : reading, writing, ritluuetic. and right eating. 

Xutrition Eiluvatmt Throughout L//r— Nutrition education n.s a part of liealtn 
eduration and preventive medicine and dentistry should l)e greatly increased in 
federal and .state programs. It i.s In the areas of liealtli and disease whert» tlie 
treniendou>^ waste of national income exists. For example, we feel that up to .V) 
percent of the money siient on dental care could be saved by nutrition programs. 
Kffe< tive nutrition tnlueatiou c(»uld reduce the incidence of ol>esity by as much as 
S() i>ercent. 

Tile educational attempts that have been made in the areas of drug abuse, 
alcoholism, prevention, of heart disease and smoking have not been very enoour- 
aging. Why do we not do more in educating for optinml nutritional licaltli as a 
preventive measure to these problems? If our population were adequately fe<l 
through nmking good choices according t(» their own knowledge, there would 
possibly be less desire for changing one's health through various kinds of abuses. 

'i*he very young and the very old need help, too. Day care centers and pro- 
grams for the aging should have accompanying nutrition education programs in 
order to establish good eating habits. 

Xutrition Trainitig^ln order to implement prograin.s there mu.st lie nutriti(Hi 
training for leadership. This means an exjMinded program at all professional edu- 
cation levels. Also, teachers at the elementary and seiondary level will nee<l in- 
yorvice training and (*ollege level training. Si>eciaUsts such as the physician, den- 
tist, nurse end other health professimials should have nutrition incoriwrated into 
their training prf>grams. 

The hil! (S. 3090) introduced by Senator Schweiker (R-Pa.) requesting appro- 
priaticai for nutrition education in the medical schools for the next Ave years is 
the first bill of this kind to be proposed, It is an excellent move toward much 
needed legislation. Sindiar bills .should be intrf>duced for nutrition training of 
elementary and secmulary teachers, para-professionals and even communications 
specialist.s. 

There is need for legislation to appropriate funds for research in nutrition 
educaticai and the development of educational materials which would lie effective 
for a wide range of need.s. For example, there presently exists very little unbiased 
nmterial which would help a high schocd science teacher carry'out n nutrition 
educatifui program. 

Where will the nmney come from to fund development of programs and mate- 
rials? We I nggest taxes be levied on those ''empty calorie*' foods such as soft 
drinks, candy, and .snacks that contain little or no nutrient value, .somewhat in 
rhe same nnumer as alcohol and tobacco products are taxed. If this seems uniiec- 
o.ss»rny dl.scrhnJnatory we would suggest that such a tax be applied tc all foods. 
In any event, the amount of money needed to launch effective nutrition educq. 
tlf>n programs Is about 120 million dollars, which Is 0.1 i^ercent of the nation's 
food bill or 0.4 i)e.cent of the cost of malnutrition In this ccmntry. This figure is 
the .siune as the estimate of the amount nee<led nnule by Dr. Jean Ma.ver whom 
you have Just heard. 

A N.\TI0NAL MTTRITION KOIICATION POLICY 

No single group In this country has exclusive responsibility for nutrition edu- 
cation. The Federal Gf»ver«ment (I'SDA. IIKW and ,»ther departments) and state 
government.s. the food Industry, the connnunlty. the schools, and the fandly all 
have resiKmslblllty for It. The nee<l for nutrition education continues throughout 
life. Priorities nmst be estahllshe<l. What Is the nutrition message Itself, for 
example, to tell nf)rmal layiieople? 

We feel that a National Nutrition Kducathm Council should lie established 
with Federal .sponsorship, at the Executive level, to develop overall pollcv, to 
cf»ordlnate the efforts of all groups, to Identify areas of need, and to make recom- 
niendatlons for actlcni programs In nutrition. 

We compliment the Connnlttee for Its Interest in Nutrition Education, 

How To Rkduck $30 Billion Cost of Impropku Eating 



Senator Sciiwkikku Well, I thank you very much, Dr, Briggs, and 
I do have .some questions that I would like to ask you and liave Ms. 
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Ullrich ooinniont on, too. First of all, you state the annual cost of im- 
proper oatinp is $30 billion. Do you have any estimate us to how 
much we could reduce the annual cost of health care if y.o did eat 
properly ? Could we reduce all of that amount or a proportion of that 
amount if we had the theoretical optimum of eating properly, eating 
nutritiously, and eating the way we should? 

Dr. Bkigc.s. If we weu'* in a Utopia, where everybody ate as they 
should, I feel all $30 billion would bo saved. 

Senator Schwkikkk So that really is ii target to shoot at and what 
our goal ought to be ? 

Dr. Bmoor.. Right. 

Senator Schwkikkk. You do say. too, that effective nutrition educa- 
tion could reduce the incidence of ol)esity by as nmch as 80 percent. 
Does that imply then that obesity is mostly' the result of nutritional 
ignorance, or the majority of it is, or how do you put that ? 

Dr. Rriggs. It is far mor;» than igjioninco, of course. It is also lack 
of willpower— nutritional willpower. We know we should eat l)etter, 
but we don't. It is hard to pass the refrigerator late at night, and it 
is hard to not take this extra special dessert. So it is concerned with 
nutrition education if we count as part of the definition of nutrition 
education ti\ose factors which influence our willpower and our motiva- 
tion, not just knowledge. In other words, many of us do things we 
know we shouldn't he doing. It is the motivation that is really part of 
this whole picture. 

Senator Schivkiker. In your prepared statement you say that no 
one has primary responsibility for nutrition education. Wfio do you 
suggest might have that primary responsibility or where does it 
l)clong? 

Dr. Biucc.:^. In the Federal Covernment I would assume that tliis 
would have to rest at a level higher than the departments, in the 
executive level, because it is a rcs|>onsibilitv of IIEW and the Food 
and Drug Administration and the Office of Education clearly, and the 
National Institutes of Health, and many branclies of HEW. But it 
also is a very important responsibility of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Agriculture is concerned with the raising of foods for our Na- 
tion's people, and its concern should not only be with the raising of 
food and tlie proper requirements, but as many of us believe, the con- 
cern also should l)e for the wav tbese foods are used for the benefit of 
people. .Vnd in order to get this sort of aim and puri)ose established 
for HEW and for TSDA I think it takes a group at a higher level 
than botli of these departments, along with other departments in- 
volved in nutrition, as is the Depai-tment of Defense, Department of 
Interior, Department of Commerce, and still otlier agencies of the 
Government. They would be ret)!esented on such a council, too. 

Senator Scuwhikkr. Ms. rilrich, would you like to comment in gen- 
eral on this problem in any wav or any of the specific questions at all 
that I have asked Dr. Rriirgs. .since vou are on the firing line and you 
are in the every day business of this profession. We will be glad to 
bear any observations or reactions to any of this you might have. 

LEADKnsfiip Need ix XiTRrnox EnucATioK 

Ms. T^LRTCH. Well. I would like to comment on the need for leader- 
ship in nutrition education in the Office of Education, through which 
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programs could be developed, as Dr. Mayer was si>eaking about, from 
the preschool level up through tlie college level. There should he estab- 
lished a section in the Office of Education whose primary concern is 
all aspects of nutrition education within the educational system for 
all segments of our population. It takes some degree of leadership. 

One of the major problems that I see is that there is very little in 
the way of what we call unbiased teaching materials that are useful 
at each of the educational levels.^ It really takes more than someone 
deciding that we are not drinking enough milk or eating enough 
fruits and vegetables; but it takes an overall look of a total educa- 
tion program and the development of educational materials on a 
sequential basis. 

I am reminded, for instance, that in the science education fields 
there are grouns of science educators who do this kind of thing. 
Very little lias been done in this way for nutrition education. 

Senator Schweikek, I might lusk you, too, Ms. Ullrich, in view of 
your Journal of Nutrition Education work what receptivity do you 
see now for this kind of thingif Has there been a change of attitude? 
Are we making progress, or how hard is the task of getting people 
receptive to receiving this kind of education ? 

Ms. Ullrich. The reception is tremendous from the time we started. 
I might just say when we started our publication, as a prototype 
issue in 1968, we sent it to nutrition educaioi*s and nutritionists 
around the country. One of the comments was that possibly there 
might be some use for a publication of this sort, but maybe if a 
supplement were put out every couple of years on nutrition educa- 
tion this would be all that is needed. I might just say, later — after 
we started our publication and then we opened up membership in 
the society for professional i)cople who were very concerned aoout 
nutrition education— this same i on who felt tliere might not be 
a need came back to us and said * x want to be a sponsoring member 
because I think the needs in nutrition education are so important." 

I think we have created an awareness of nutrition education, that 
people are realizing that there is a great deal that needs to be done. 

Senator Schweiker. I would be glad to become one of your sub- 
scribers, so please put me on the list. 

Ms. Ullrich, i will be happy to supply one for you. 

Senator Scuweiker. Dr. Briggs, I would like to ask you what you 
see as the educational component of, say, a Federal food program. 
Has it an educational as well as a nutritional function, and what is 
the educational valup, say, of fortified breakfast cakes? 

Article Qi'oits oy improper American Diet 

I would like to quote from an article in front of me to sort of 
get your reaction: 

Everything that is wrong: with the American diet s roiled up in p snack 
nike or pie. They are high in calories, high in sugar, ligh in fat, encouraging 
a diild or his mother to think of them a« good nutrition; In a country where 
the major nutritional prohlem« are overweight, tooth decay diabetes, and 
lieart disease, it is a little like teaching a 4-year-old to amoke m the grounds 
that that will be good for his lungs.^ 



* Excerpt from Gussow, Jonn Dye, "Counter AdrertlRin^-^Thf Handwriting on the 
WftU," an addr^its given at Ad%'rrtlslng Age Creative Workshop. Aug. 15, 1972, 
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'WTint is your general reaction to the education component of Federal 
food programs in light of that? 

Dr. Rkiccss. Of courst», I think the educational component of Federal 
food programs is very important. This si)ccific product, a food product 
which looks like a cuixrake, is to me like giving candied cigarettes to 
4-,yeAr-olds. I don't think it teaches good habits. I tend to agree with 
some of this that you just read, particularly because I am trained as 
a nutritional sci;»ntist and I know that you cannot get our experimental 
animals t( irrow by adding only 10 or 1*2 nutrients to purified material. 
This is n5,t good nutrition, Ciiildron need all the nutrients in foods 
and not just a few, and we can't i)rovide all the nutrients we need in 
a manufactured or synthetic diet. And so 1 am roncenied more about 
the minor nutrients which now Iwcome major when they are deficient- 
magnesium, folic acid, vitamin IM5, zinc, manganese, and oth*T trace 
elements and vitamins that we are not getting when we add just a 
few to synthetic types of food. 

Certainly whit'e flour is an inil)ortant food, hut it is not a complete 
food. When we sui)i)leinent fat and sugj\r and flour with eight or 10 
nutrients, wcdo not make a complete diet. 

Senator Sciiwieker. One other question I have. Dr. Briggs. In 
the opening i)art of your prei)ared .statement, you listed the effect of 
malnutrition in our society and you si)ecifically included alcoholism. I 
just wonder if you would like to elaborate a little on that. Since I 
hapi)en to be on the Snb<»ommittee on Alcoholism and Narcotics of the 
Committee on Lal)or and Public Welfare* too. I would be very inter- 
ested in hearing some of your thoughts about it. 

Role of Aix-ohol I^oxo Neoi^cteu by NtrrRmoxisrs 

Dr. Buioos. I think nutritionists have too long neglected the role 
of alcohol as a food. We have tended to i)nt it in other kinds of cate- 
gories. But alcohol is a food. It is taken l)efore meals, with meals, 
after meah?, and between ineals. Our national intake of alcohol is very 
high. In our own State of California, for instance, we have about 1.4 
million i)eci)lc that are alcoholics or nearly close to l)oing alcoholics-— 
about 7 i)eTcent of our population. We are \erv concerned al>out this. 
The cost of alcoholism in this country is al)out $15 billion a year. Now 
I didn't that figm-e to come uj) with my $30 billion 

Senator Scuweikkiv. I wa.s going to sav von did not include that in 
the$80billim. 

Dr. Biu(;('.s. Only the effect of alcohol which affects our health in 
terms of liver damage, in terms of deficiencies which are i)roduced 
by the intak*^ of 000 to 700 calories or more of alcohol i)er day— which 
niany millions of people in our country do— which then drive out the 
intakeofmoie important nutrients. 

Senator Schweikeu. Well Dr. Briggs, I certainly want to thank 
you, as well a*; Ms, Fllrich. fuv con\ing l)cforc our connnittee and l)eiiur 
veiT patient this morning in waiting your turn. We certainly will 
continue to look to von, as we i)ro£rress,*for .come advice and guidance 
and f5uggestion=?to our committee. Thank von verynuich. 

Our last witness this niorninir will l)e Dr. George Christnkis. profes- 
sor of community medi('ine, ^fount Sinai School of Medicine, New 
York, who will testify on the role of nutrition education in community 
medicine and the avnilabilitv of nutrit'on education in medical sc^hools. 
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Dr. Christakis, we arc delighted to welcome you here today and 
greatly appreciate your patience in sitting in the audience for 90 long. 

ST ATEMEN T OF JOL OEOBOE CHKISTAKIS; FBOFESSOB OF COM- 
MUHITY MEDICIHE, MOUHT SIHAI SCHOOL OF MEDICIHE, VEW 
TOBK 

Dr. CiiRiSTAKis. Thank you very liMich, Senator. It is a pleasure 
and privilege to i^e here, and I want tc extend the thanks of my cdl- 
leagi;<*s for this committee and its ettorts. It is doing great work for 
our fellow American citizens, and my academic coLt^gucs at the 
nutrition division of our medical school certainly express their grati- 
tude for your interest and tlmt of your staff. 

It is also a little lato— it is 12:30. 1 will try to be as brief as I -nn. 

Senator Schweikct. We will be sure to include your whole state- 
ment * in the record, and you highlight as much or take as mucli time 
as you want to put across your point of view. 

Dr. CiiaisTAKis. All right, sir. 

It is certainly our con ction that nutrition is one of the most im- 
portant environmental deternjinants of health and disease and that 
it is a key to the quality of life. In view of the relationship between 
proftein deficiencies and central nervous system and behavioral devel- 
opment, physiologically optimai nutritional status should be the in- 
herent birthright of every American child. And I believe that there 
may be some constitutional grounds for this statement. Every child 
should have the nutritional ability to fulfill the genetic potential 
with which he is endowed. 

NtrrRiTioN Ent^CATioN Concern to All 

In order to maintain health, prevent nutritional anemias, and other 
.specific nutritional deficiencies, and utilize current nutrition knowl- 
edge to help prevent such major public health problems as obesity, 
coronary heart disease, hym»rtension, and dial)eteS5 nutrition educa- 
tion must l>e a concern or all of us. 

Nutrition education should Ik* part of every training curriculum 
for teachers at all grade levels fronj preschool to medical schoo*. It 
should 1)0 available throu/rh official and voluntary agencies utilizing 
every nia.*?s communication media available in order to particularly 
educate the poor, young pregnant women, . oung mothers, the elderiy, 
all citizens, rich or poor. 

Particularly, it should ho an integral component of the curriculum 
of preschool, primary, secondary, college and post-graduate level 
.students, especially in medical schools. 

The Ten-State Nutrition Sun^ey, i)ub;ished Juiy 1972, Indicates that 
sul)optinjal nutritional States exist in mpny segments of our popula- 
tion. It i.s. therefore, tlie responsibility of Federal, State, local, official 
and voluntary agencies to embark on an integrated program of nutri- 
tion education which will permit all citizens^)ut particularly the 
poor— to utilize their food in a way which provides maximutn nu- 
trients j>er calorie, per dollar. This is particularly important ina«» 



> See prepared utateiuenr p. 54. 
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much as a family on welfare may not always meet the recommended 
dietary allowances with the amount of money provided them. I be- 
Keve that this has already been shown. 

Moreover, in view of the fact that the American housewife, as Dr. 
Mayer has eloquently testified, faces thousands of food items every 
time slie walks into a supt»nnarket. know!ed<^e is required in order 
to obtain the best possible combination of nutrients provided by a 
varied nutritional pattern without the addition of excessive nutrient- 
free, or so called empty calories, as present in carbohydrate or fat-rich 
foods. 

DirriciTLTiEs or Snoppixc; for NxrrRmors Foods 

Senator SriiWEiKER, T think that is a veiy prood point, T have trouble 
when I do substitute shopping for my wife in even finding: f4n item — 
of which thore are 7,000 to choose from — and here the problem is far 
more substantial than that It is in knowing, identifying and integrat- 
ing the nutritional value of a particular food. And if you have 7,000 
to choose from — even with a good computer — a knowledgeable person 
would have vory great difficulty evon if all the items had ingredient 
labeling. So T think you point up the problem that there arc so many 
options available that if wo did everything else ripht, we would still 
have a hard time doing the job properly. 

Dr. CiiRTSTAKis. It is certainly gratifying that through the etforts 
of the Federal Government and nutritionists throughout the country — 
and here again T think we should extend our thanks to Dr. Mayer and 
the Wliite House Conference — thore }ias l>eon substantial improve- 
ment in the Commodities Distribution, Food Stamp, and School 
Lunch })rograms, althouch there is some data to indicate that food 
stamp use is falling off. Howover. the public must be given the 
knowledge to understand that two key principles of nutrition educa- 
tion must be implemented : 

I.. Variety of foodstuffs to assure adequate access to the 40 to 50 

ess<»ntia1 nutrients, required by man, and T am sure more are yet 

to be discovered. 
2, Moderation in those foods which provide relatively few 

nntrionts in a high calorie package.. 

Thus tlie quantity and aaalitv of food givon tothe poor and nonpoor, 
narticularlv throuch commodities pro.<rrams, must l)e so varied that 
the maior food groups are represented: the veji^etables, the whole 
grain hrends and cereals, the fruits, loan moat, milk and chooses, and 
cooking oiK A\Tiothor vou l)eliovo in the basic four or the seven or 
the six. the point is that one needs to choose food from these many 
food groups. 

ITealtit Hazards Auso Drr to HERKnrrr 

Furthermoro thoro are population crroups who mav exhibit specific 
nutritional problems such as o]>esitv and diaWtes. and who mav not 
bo givon the wide variety of nutrients that would permit them to 
consume a nutritional pattern which would decrease tho health hazards 
associated with t])eir specific metabolic attributes. 
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I know that is a long sentence, Senator, but what I mean is there 
are certain populations— and I had in mind the Papago Indians — 
who have a specific inciden. e of diabetGo and obesity, which in turn 
is associated with the potential threat of hypertriglyceredemia and 
increased risk of developing coronary heart disease. So are there 
populations, again, among the poor and rich that have special prob- 
lems. There also must be nutrition education leveled to these particular 
populations and their problems. 

It is considered, for example, that one out of every 200 babies born 
niay have a hj^perlipidemia of some type. That is, a genetic pre- 
disposition to high levels of cholesterol or high levels of triglyceride. 
If this indeed is so, then, indeed, special nutrition education modalities 
must be concerned with this particular problem. 

It is now well known that one-third of our adult male population — 
particularly under the age of 50— have levels of serum cholesterol 
which are associated with high risk of coronary heart disease. If we 
are going to do anything about the coronary arteries— which Dr. 
Mayer described from the McGill studies quoting the Vietnam and 
Korean investigations ' — then the lowering of serum cholesterol by 
proper nutrition education modalities, as well as through the avail- 
abiKty of certain foods rich in poly-unsaturat<>d fatty acids, is cer- 
tainly nec^S6ary. If we are going to blunt the No. 1 public health prob- 
lem in the Unit^ States, namely, coronary heart disease this must be 
done. 

It is gratifying to indicate that nutrition knowledge has greatly in- 
creased in the last 4 decades. We now have good concepts as to what a 
normal diet pattern should be. We know that we must control calories, 
}ve know that we must decrease the total daily caloric intake from lip- 
ids. We know we must increase the amount of polyunsaturated lipids— 
I say we know— this is the conviction at least of some of us nutrition- 
ists. We are concerned about total daily calories from carbohydrates— 
particularly refined carbohydrates or "simple" sugars. 

For the black population, there is some data to indicate that exces- 
sive salt intake may provoke a predisposition towards high blood pres- 
sure or liypertension. 

Implement Knowk Knowledge by Education Programs 

We know these things. Now it remains for nutrition education— and 
for those of us concerned with it— to implement th\z knowledge through 
action education programs. 

Labeling law must also exist which permit the public a clear and 
simple understanding of the composition of foodstuffs and their nutri- 
tional properties, at least in general. The public must be so well edu- 
cated m nutrition matters that they will be able to judge what is proper 
nutrition information and ignore self-styled nutrition experts— who 
serve only to confuse the public with misinformation or faulty inter- 
pretation of existing data. 

It was my privilege to appear wit^ Dr. Elmer George, and Dr. W. 
Sebrell and others at a hearing conducted by Attorney General Lef- 
kowitz, last Friday, in New York City in which organic and health 
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foods were discussed. It was revealed at that hearing that orfranic foods 
may not only contain loss pesticide residue levels, but indeed may con- 
tain niore.. It was our pomt that not only are they more expensive, but 
if an individual concentrated on organic and health foods for his sole 
dietary intake it is very likely that he would not be able to take from 
these six m tjor food groups t mentioned — ^thus he would be in risk of 
developing nutritional deficiency. So the public must be aware of these 
efforts to take tlieii- food dollar or food money away, and be in a posi- 
tion to make good judgments for themselves. 

I have indicated in my testimony, sir, that Senator Javits appreciated 
the lack of concern for nutritional teaching in medical schools, and 
I cited his bill and I am delighted to indicate that at the Moimt Sinai 
School of Medicine we are implementing some of our earlier recom- 
mendations in the teaching of nutrition. But your bill indeed — the 
Nutritional Medical Education Act — will go a long way in helping to 
fill the void of the lack of nutrition teaching in medical schools, Avhich 
I will discuss briefly later. 

Again resorting to my submitted testimony. Senator, I wish to indi- 
cate that nutrition education knowledge has to be available to the 
public so that thev can identify desirable food patterns, identify de- 
sirable weifflit-reducing diets, avoid food faddisms of all kinds, the 
organic, the niacrobiotic, and so forth; and finally, they must know 
the relationship between their food choices and disease prevention. 

Nutrition education should be provided within the cultural frame- 
work of specific racial and ethnic groups. 

Nutrition education mxist not only involve a change in food con- 
cepts, but favorably change eating behavior. 

There is a study by Lovett and others, that teachers who are trained 
with good nutrition education materials increase the ability of students 
to anplv nutrition education from 39 percent when materials were 
used only— to 150 percent when materials and teachers in nutrition 
were used. 

Need Gtjideijnes for Desiilvblk Nijtritioxal Patterns 

The Food and Nutrition Board should be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of identifying guidel ines for desirable nutritional pat- 
terns. Only with such information could the public be able to evaluate 
and judge the barrage of advertising material to which it is exposed— 
particularly as these food advertisements affect the nutritional behavior 
of children. 

Concerning television commercials related to food, it would appear 
deeirable that food companies describe the nutritional attributes of 
their products within a context of a complete and adequate nutritional 
nattern, rather than to sugfirest that their products can stand alone 
because of their inherent nutritional characteristics. 

Nutrition education could also be the vehicle through which faculty 
and students learn about health and science. Nutrition knowledge 
integrate? such diverse fields as biochemistrv, physiology, sociology, 
phnrmacologv, psychology and even history. /More research funds are 
required to determine the psychosocial factors which influence be- 
havorial aspects of eating and nutrition. It is my conviction that the 
availability of a vari^^d diet and the knowledge 'of how to put it to- 
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f:ethor through desirable eating behavioral patterns can do much to 
improve the public health status of Americans of all ages, 

I would like to go on for a few minutes more, if I may, Senator, to 
state that we believe it is an unfortunate and intolerable situation that 
the majority of our Nation s physicians may be currently unable to 
diagnose primary nutritional deficiencies. This at a time when the 
Ten-State National Nutriticj: Survey has revealed that growth and 
doyelopmental failure exists and that a basis for this is nutritional. 
Clinical and subclinical hyperlipidemic states may be all too common 
particularly in the lower socioeconomic population,' 

Inabilitv of Physicians to Propkrly Diagnose 

If you will, think for a moment if your physician found your level 
of serum cholesterol to be at a high of 300 milligrams percent and 
your triglyceride level at 200 milligrams i)ercent, would he be able 
to explain and su|)ervise a dietary regimen? Your risk of developing 
a heart attack lies in the balance of this answer. If the physician could 
not outline a dietary regimen, his lack of nutrition knowledge would 
be tantamount to medical incompetence — if not negligence. If he 
couldn't recommend a diet, he should at least lead you to a nutritional 
resource such as a nutritionist or a dietitian. 

Let us all consider that you have a newly married daughter who 
likes to be "Twiggy -thin'' and becomes pregnant and she and her 
husband have recently gone on a rather strict vegetarian diet. Would 
her obstetrician be able to transmit the knowledge that limitation of 
high-quality protein intake, if severe, could possibly affect the number 
of brain cells developed by her child? 

NuTRmoNAi. Knowledge Needed To Cure 

Finally, let s take the instance of the down-and-out alcoholic of 20 
years duration whose breakfast consists of a 4-oimce glass of whiskey 
with only the barest trace of bread and cereals, A^Hien this unfortu- 
nate man comes into the emergency room with extreme shortness of 
bi-eath and his legs massively swollen, will (he intern on duty be sharp 
enough in his nutritional knowledge to spot a case of heart failure 
that will not resjwnd to any of the conventional heart medicines but 
which can be cured in a matter of hours by one injection of thiamine? 

We hope that from this new generation of physicians the answer 
to these questions will be a resounding "yes." 

We have been fortunate and have received a grant from the Nutri- 
tion Foundation to help establish a nutrition division at the Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine, Senator, It 1ms been our privilege to par- 
ticipate in the curriculum for the last 31/0 years and, if you wish, I 
will submit for the record a paper which is in the current October 
1072, issue of the American Journal of Tlinical Nutrition in wherein 
we describe our teaching experienco in this medical school. 

Senator Scin\TiKER, Yes: we would very much like to put that in 
the record.^ 

Dr. OuRTRTAKTS. Thauk you, sir. For first-vear medical students we 
have been able to introduce nutrition in courses entitled "Introduction 
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of Medicine in Biochemistry/' We have our own uufritiou elective, and 
I am delighted to say that one-third of the entire class is taking this 
elective in addition to the required nutrition teaching in our medical 
school, which totals 35 to 40 hours in the 4-year medical school 
curriculunu 

Senator Schweikek. Reviuired ? 

Dr. CnRiRTAKLs. Yes, Senator, required. We have approximately 
200 electives at the Mount Smai School of Medicine, And we arc de- 
lighted that this new generation of medical students have this keen 
interest in gaining nutrition knowledge as mentioned by Dr. Mayer, 
They sense that nutrition not only is of tremendous clinical and public 
health importance, but of sociological importance as well. 

Course in Medical NuTRmoNAL Diagnosis 

We also have a summer appienticeship program. We further have 
a course called nutritional diagnosis. We participate in medical ecol- 
ogy.. We are given time by our colleagues in the following teaching 
units: Pharmacology, cardiovascular and infectious disease units; we 
participate in the training of communit • medicine residents. We also 
assume another responsibility, sir. We feel that a medical school 
should not only avail its resources to the students, but also to the sur- 
rounding community. This concept we owe to the late Dr. George 
J anies ; to the present administration, Dr. Hans Popper ; and to our dy- 
namic chief of community medicine. Dr. Kurt Deuschle. We are in fact 
not only teaching medical students; we are teaching graduate nutrition 
students; we are teaching high school students who wish to develop 
career opportunities in health. We also teach social workers and public 
health nurses in the community, for instance, in voluntary agencies 
such as the Little Sisters of the Assumption, who take this knowledge 
and are able to diagnose and refer to us children with serious nu- 
tritional problems like Kwashiorkor, children who exhibit growth and 
development failure, and so forth. Because they relate to families liv- 
ing dsep in the inner city, they are able to refer these cases to us. 

We have also participated in the teaching of physicians through the 
American Academy of Family Practice, We have just completed a 
series of five 2-hour seminars to physicians, and at the end of that 
five-session seminar they were so interested in nutrition they asked us 
to extend the cpurse. 

However, I must also indicate a sense of concern with the current 
crunch on research and comnumity involvement funds. We are really 
concerned as to whether we can continue the quality and quantity of 
this nutrition teaching in the medical school, and we are delighted 
that your bill addresses itself to this objective. We can only hope that 
we will, indeed, be given the resources to continue this major effort 
in the teaching of nutrition to medical students. 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGK CHRISTAKIS 

Nutrition is one of the most important environmental determinants of health 
and disease : it is a key to the qmility of life. In view of the relationship be- 
tween protein deficiencies and central nervous system and behavioral develop- 
ment, physiologically optimal nutritional status should be the inherent birth-- 
right of every American child. Every child should have the nutritional abUity 
to f iin the genetic potential with which he is endowed. 

In order to maintain health, prevent nutritional anemias and other specific 
nutritional deficiencies, and utilize current nutrition knowledge to help prevent 
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such major public health problems as obesity, coronary heart disease, hyper- 
tension and diabetes, nutrition education should be: 

a. Part of every training curriculum for teachers at all grade levels from 
pre-school to medical school, o * ^ 

b. Available through official and voluntary agencies utilizing every mass 
communication media available in order to particularly educate the poor, 
young pregnant women, young mothers, the elderly, etc. 

c. An integral component of the curriculum of pre-school primary sec- 
ondary, college and post-graduate level students, especially in medical 
schools. 

« Nutrition Survey, published July 1972 (DHEW Publication No. 
HfeAl 72-8130) indicates that sub-optimal nutritional states exist in many seg- 
ments of our population, particularly in the lower socio-economic area« It is 
therefore, the responsibility of Federal, State, local, official and voluntary agen- 
fnff T u- ^? integrated program of nutrition education which will 
permit all citizens, but particularly the poor, to utilize their food in a way which 
provides maximum nutrients per calorie, per dollar. This is particularly im- 
inasmuch as a family on welfare may not always meet the recommended 
dietary allowances with the amount of money provided them. Moreover, in view 
or the fact that the American housewife faces approximately 7,000 food items 
every time she walks into a supermarket, knowledge is required in order to ob- 
n«tJprn^,^m nutrients provided by a varied nutritional 

pattern without the addition of excessive nutrient-free (empty) calories as pres- 
ent in carbohydrate or fat-rich foods. v j / s as pres 

. m ^^e^//^u^*"^u"^^.^ l^"^"^^ ^^^^s 0' the Federal Government and nu- 
tritionists throughout the country, there has been substantial improvement in 
the commodities, food stamp and school lunch programs. However the public 
must be given the knowledge to understand that two key principles of nutrition 
education must be implemented ; j i- uumuiuu 

1. Variety of foodstuffs to assure adequate access to the 40 to 50 essential 
nutrients required by man ; and 

M^;^^,^^**'!^" *^?,®^ '^^^^ ^^^^^ provide relatively few nutrients in a 
nign caloric package. 

i» and quality of food given to the poor and nonpoor particu- 

1. dark green and deep yellow vegetables ; 

2. enriched and whole grain bread and cereals ; 

3. citrus fruits and other vitamin C-rich fruits & vegetables • 

4. milk and cheese ; * 

5. lean meat, poultry, fish, eggs, dried beans & peas and nuts ; and, 
a salad and cooking oils for polvunsaturated fatty acids, 

ihere are, moreover, population groups who may exhibit specific nutritional 
problems such as obesity and diabetes, and who may not be given the wide 
variety of nutrients that would permit them to consume a nutritional pattern 
which would decrease the health hazards associated with their specific metabolic 
attributes. For example, the Papago Indians have a considerable prevalence of 
(liabetes ami obesity, which in turn is associated with the potential threat of 
livpertriglycemleniia and increased risk of developing coronary heart disease. 
If such specific groups are not given special nutritional consideration with 
reganls to availability of a varied diet and special nutritional counseling, our 
Governnient may be inadvertently contributing to the nutritional g.^nocide of 
such high-risk groups. ^ 

It is gratifying to Indicate that nutrition knowledge has greatly Increased in 
the last four decades. We now have good concepts as to what a "normal" diet 
pattern should be. We are knowledgeable as to the relaUonship between diet pat- 
tern and risk of developing coronary heart disease. The Food and Nutrition 

"i^.u" A^^^^ National Academy of Sciences, the American Medical Association 
and the American Heart Association, have urged that Americans lower their 
s'eruin cholesterol levels if they are elevated In order to help prevent heart 
attacks, our #1 public health killer. 

Labeling laws must also exist which permit the public a clear and simple 
niKlerstandmg of the composition of foodstuffs and their specific nutritional 
properties The public must be so well educated in nutrition matters that they 
will be able to judge what is proper nutrition information and ignore self-stvled 
nutrition experts who serve to confuse the public with misinformation or faulty 
interpretation of existing data. 
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I have previously gone on record with my colleagues in deploring the current 
state of nutrition teaching in medical schools. We have also shown that teaching 
nutrition at the Mount Sinai School of Medicine is feasible and a contribution 
to the medical curriculum, as evidenced by reprint attached (see Appendix A'). 
Senator Jacob Javits, appreciating the concern for the lack of nutrition teach- 
ing in medical schools, submitted a bill in 1971, S. #1865, providing funds 
to medical schools. This bill was passed by the Senate as Title II of S. 3418, of 
the Family Medical Practice Bill, but died because of the lack of legislative 
nourishment. 

It has been the experience of our Nutrition Division at the Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine (see Appendix B^), that it is of great value to train 
voluntary agency health personnel, such as social workers and public health 
nurses. Thus far, the training of social workers and public health nurses in 
nutritional diagnosis and education has resulted in the identification of failure- 
to-thrive infants, those with severe nutritional anemias and other nutritional 
disorders. It must also be emphasized that obesity is a form of malnutrition 
and the obese individual is not a storehouse of excessive nutrients, but in fact, 
has been shown to be nutritionally deficient, with particular reference to iron 
requirements. 

To provide '>ntrition education without providing the poor with food, money 
or other resources, is like inviting someone to dinner and offering them empty 
plates. Lack of nutrition knowledge is not the privilege of only the poor, but 
extends to the wealthy and educated ; currently there is unprecedented food 
zealotry on the campuses of American universities, which are being maintained 
by campus cafeterias who sponsor vegetarian and "health food" diet patterns. 

When food and/or money is provided to the poor, then nutrition education 
can help them better utilize their nutritional resources. Nutrition education 
should provide knowledge concerning v 

a. Desirable diet patterns ; 

b. Desirable weight-reducing diets ; 

c. Avoidance of food faddisms of all types, i.e. organic, macrobiotic, etc. ; 
and, 

d. Explaining the relation between food choices and disease prevention. 
Nutrition education should also be provided within the cultural framework 

of specific racial and ethnic groups. 

Nutrition education must not only involve a change in food concepts but 
favorably change eating behavior. Lovett, Raker & Marcus (Journal of Nutrition 
Education, vol. 2. page 70) report that trained teachers with good nutrition 
education materials, increase the ability of students to apply nutrition knowl- 
edge from 39% (materials only) to 150% (teachers + materials). 

The Food and Nutrition Board should be charged with the responsibility of 
identifying guidelines for desirable nutritional patterns. Only with such iiiforma- 
tion could the public be able to evaluate and judge the barrage of advertising 
material with which it is exposed, particularly as thp.se food advertisements 
affect the nutritional behavior of children. 

Concerning television commercials related to food, it would appear desirable 
that food companies describe the nutritional attributes of their products 
within a context of a complete and adequate nutritional partem, rather than 
to suggest that their products can stand alone because of their inherent nutri- 
tional characteristics. 

Nutrition e(hication could also be the vehicle through which facultv and 
students learn about health and science. Nutrition knowledge integrates such 
diverse fields as biochemistry, physiology, sociologv. pharmacology, psychology 
and even historv. More research func^s are required to determine the psycho- 
social factors which influence behavioral asnect of eating and nutrition "it is 
my conviction that the availability of a varied diet and the knowle<lge of how 
to put it together through desirable eating behavioral patterns can do much 
to improve the public health status of Americans of all ages. 

T)n ]\fAxv MEDirAr, Srnoor.s Providf. Xt'trtttonat, EnrcATiox? 

Senator Sc iiwkikkh. Well. Doctor. T thnnk vou vorv mnoli. T think 
you have covered much in sucli a sliort time— particularly of interest 
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to us on this specific topic of education in our medical schools. It seems 
to me, froiu what I have heard, that your school and the work you 
have done is somewhat unique. Is this a fair statement? In other words, 
how many other medical schools have j)rogressed or have advanced 
in this area as far as yours at tlie present time ? 

Dr, Christakis, there are approximately 112 medical schools, I be- 
lieve now. Senator Schweiker. I can't tell you the exact number, but I 
would say that a dozen have teaching units in medical schools. Har- 
vard, Columbia now does, Vanderbilt, Michigan State, Tulane, U.S.C 
I am sure that my colleagues in the audience can increase this list. But 
I doubt whether it goes beyond 12 or 15 at the top— 20, but I would 
doubt that. 

Senator Schwkiker. So you are talking roughly about 10 percent? 
Dr, Christakis. I would say that is correct. 

Senator Schweikeu. And I might ask: What is the reason, in your 
ludgment, that the other 90 percent haven't advanced this far or 
haven't progressed in this way? What are some of the reasons, in 
your judgment, that have held back this development ? 

Dr, Christakis, I think that the role of nutrition is finally coming 
mto Its own. Senator, a couple of years ago we used to talk about the 
blurred image of nutrition. That was the time when the line between 
nutrition and health was not really defined. But in the course of the 
last 10 or 15 years with the relationships shown between malnutri- 
tion and physiological and behavioral development and nutrition and 
obesity, nutrition and coronary heart disease, I think there has been 
a great new impetus given in our field. 

Now to address myself to your question, I think that we don't have 
the resources at present to develop the expertise to fully staff these 112 
medical schools. But we do have a nucleus of people in these schools, 
whether they be hematologists, gastroenterologists or pediatricians, 
who can be rallied to this objective, given the funds such as your bill 
would provide. 

Several factors make it very timely that medical schools receive 
hscal s^upport at this time. Substantial nutrition knowledge is already 
available. Furthermore, there is social visibilitv and appreciation of the 
importance of this knowledge for the physical and social health of our 
entire population. In addition, we are now in a position to provide 
medical schools and other centers with the ability to develop personnel 
and to put this nutrition knowledge into action. These arc the elements 
which have comprised a critical mass for educ-Mng our medical 
students with nutrition knowledge. 

Nutrition Education Benefits All Citizens 

Moreover, I think we are on the crest of a wave of interest in nutri- 
tion and if we do not promote nutrition education in medical schools 
now. we are going to "miss the boat,*' I say this not merely from the 
point of view of the vested interests of we nutritionists, but because 
ot the benefit that nutrition education will provide medical students 
and all or our citizens. 

When one stops to think that nutrition is related to behavioral 
development, central nen'ous system development, which has infer- 
ences as regards the social pathology that all of us are concerned with, 
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particularly in the inner city; when we think of the relationship be- 
tween diet and coronar>' heart disease, as I indicated, trying to cor- 
rect that condition while the individual is in the metabolic stages; 
when we think of obesity, its provocation of diabetes, its provocation 
of hypertension, let alone what it does to the psyche and other health 
parameters such as osteoarthritis and gall blaclder disease, I think, 
sir, that we would have an impact on perhaps over two-tliirds of the 
ublic health problems now affecting the populace of the United 
tates. In other words, the ability to correct malnutrition, whether 
it be undernourishment or malnutrition related to the malnutrition of 
obesity and of excessive saturated fat intake; I think we would do 
more for pnblic health than any number of immunization programs 
we have had in the past; not tliat these aren't valuable, but that we 
have a chance here to improve the public health that is beyond most 
of our expectations. 

Federal In\^stment Would Pat Large Divie2NT>s 

Senator Schweiker. So a fairly small investment on the Federal 
Government's part in this area would pay a tremendous dividend You 
used the figure two-thirds, if I recall, a moment ago, in terms of public 
health problems. 

Dr. Christakis. Yes. The reason I said that is, if you add up coro- 
nary heart disease, hypertension, diabetes, and particularly the al- 
coholism problem which is a major health problem in the United 
States, you have got a major portion of the public health problems, 
the health problems facing our citizenry. 

Senator Schweiker. Anotlier area that I know you have done some 
research in that is also related here indirectly and perhaps very di- 
rectly is relationship of nutrition and/or malnutrition to drug acidic^ 
tion. I %yonder if you might comment on that just briefly, as to what 
you are investigating or pursuing. 

"Dual Addiction Phenomena" 

^ Dr. CiiRisTAKTs. We have investigated the nutritional status of 400 
individuals who are undergoing a rehabilitation program for drug 
addiction. We have also seen 200 individuals as they first came in off 
the streets and entered into a program. This includes a detailed physi- 
cal examination as well as many biochemical parameters of nutritional 
statiis. We have been concerned with, not only the amount of sub- 
clinical malnutrition that has been seen, but with their ability, that 
is the economics of requiring food. Wlien they ffet their food, it is 
very carbohydrate-rich, and this has been a fascinating thing for us 
to observe. We don't know what the reason for this is or whether it's 
only econonriic. It may be related to their drug intake. They take in 
very little in the way of vitamin-rich and protein-rich foods. Not 
only are thev malnourished as addicts, but very often as they .solve 
their addiction problem. Senator, they become addicted to alcohol 
We call this the dual addiction phenomena, and this comes at a time 
Mhen thoy may have ruined their livers because of the hepatitis prob- 
lem resulting from their drug addiction. 
So here they are, malnourished, with liver problems, and on top of 
^ this, they don't eat, but do consume a great deal of alcohol. We are very 
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concerned that later on many of these individuals will develop very 
senous liver disease which will very neoratively affect their health. 

bo 1 am ]ust saying that here is a way, through tho . utritiou pre- 
gram we have established at the Exodus House rehabilitation profrrain 
that we believe we can put a dent into this kind of illness rate, and also, 
use nutrition as a wedge to the comprehensive medical care which we 
provide. We opened our field clinic for these addicts, and we never 
separate nutrition from comprehensive health care. That era should 
long be gone. 

And the next thing we do is use nutrition as a way for social re- 
habilitation. This is a new challenge for home economists and dieti- 
tians. They luive more power than they realize as a source of nutrition 
education For nutrition means hospitality, it means social relation- 
ship \yhich can be used constructively to help lift, these addicts out 
of their dLsmal way of life, much of which, by the way, is due to the 
abominable livmg conditions in the East Harlem area, and I am sure, 
other areas around the country. 

Compares U.S. Medical Licknskvg to Other Countries 

Senator Schweiker. One of the critics of the present situation has 
said that, generalizing now, this country is too disease oriented as op- 
posed to a preventive health orientation. I wonder how this compares 
to, say, other countries and other areas. What is our comparison to, say, 
other countries approaches to this problem ? How would you relate it ' 

Dr. Christ.vkis. Well, sir, I do know that Western Germany has in- 
cluded nutrition questions in part of their licensing examination. In 
other words, you cannot now graduate from a West German medical 
school without pas.sing an examination having a nutritional compo- 
nent. I also know thnt many Eastern European countries are putting 
into practice the nutritional recommendations which have largely 
come out of our own country. I am referring to the Framingham study, 
the Tecumseh i)roject, the Anti-Coronary Club study program of 
the ^W York City Department of Health, and other prospective stud- 
ies in which the role of diet in preventing coronary lieait disease lias 
been defined. Tlie Eastern Europeans ha\-e developed "rehabilitation 
contei-s'^ which large numbers of people attend and engage in physical 
activity programs and receive nutrition education counseling, all di- 
rected toward the prevention of coronary heart disease. 

So I think that other countries are also moving ahead in the areas 
which we are getting further into. I am not discouraged, because with 
the multirisk factor reversal program now l)eing set up by the XIH, 
following upon the heels of the Lipid Research Center program. I 
think that we are moviuff in the right direction. 

Senator Sciiwkiker. Well, Doctor, I want to thank vou very much. 
You have cei-tainly been very helpful. I think you directed yourself 
specifically to one of the pieces of legislation tlint is before the com- 
mittee, and your opinion is very important to us. Certainly we will 
be very glad to have it for the record and for further action on our 
bill. Thank you very much for being with us and for vour patience. 

Dr. Christakis. Thank you. 

^Senator SnnvKiKKR. I would like to say that tomorrow we will have 
witnesses from the IIS. Department of Agriculture, and Department 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare to discuss the nutritional activities 
of these agencies, 

I believe theeo hearings are illustrating that nutrition education is 
clearly an important part of an overall program of preventive medi- 
cine. "\Ve are showing, too, that there are great gaps in this area, na- 
tionally, which need to be filled. Also the hearings point to the urgent 
need for a coordinated national policy us an integral part of the over- 
all effort to keep our people healthy. 

The committee is m recess, to reconvene on Wednesday at 10 a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:^)1) p.m., the Select Connnittee Avas recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m., on December 6, 1072, in room 1202 of the Dirksen 
Building.) 
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PROM THE DHEW 



^"J^u^J^^^?? referred to by Dr. DuVal in his prepared statement include- 
The Dietary Management of Hyperlipoproteinemia— a Handbook for Physi- 
cians ; DHEW Pub. No. (NIH) 72-110 : t 
X^pe I Diet, 
Type II Diet, 
Type III Diet, 
Type IV Diet, and 

Type V Diet ; DHEW (NIH) Pub. Nos. 111-115 % 
Facts About Nutrition, Public Health Service, NIH, DHEW (35 cents)* 
^i^T^''^.TlSSl^!'oi Nutrition and Dental Healt* . Public Health Service, 
NIH, DHEW (30 cents ) * 

^^^trrl^*^^'' Affects Her Unborn Baby, Puolic Health Service, NIH, 
Malnutrition and Learning, Public Health Service NIH, DHEW t 



Response to Query From Senator Hart 
(Regarding si ending $130 million on nutrition education ') 

In ..3ponse to the question as to whether we should be spending $130 million 
on nutrition education, I would suggest that with the expenditures of this Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture and other Federal agencies we are generat- 
11^ substantial total activity in nutrition education, and we should continue 
efforts to make the resources applied as effective as possible. 

(Regarding people and allocation of money *) 

The recently egfcablished Department Nutrition Coordinating Committee is 
coaii)06ed of representatives from all DHEW agencies as well as all major staff 
offices of the Seoretary--<?omprising a total of 17 members. The Committee held 
its initial meeting on December 19, 1972 and is beginning its coordinative activi- 
ties. The Committee \yill receive staff support from the Health Services and 
Mental Health Administration equivalent to 1.5 full time positions. This will 
include 4 professional staff members part time and clerical support. No formal 
.nidget support is presently seen as being required -but assessment of the resources 
needed to support the committee adequately will be made after operating experi- 
ence IS gained. Operating agencies will provide support as It becomes necessarv 
for specific c oordinative projects which relate to their specific program areas 



tonTn.C^(&oi Documents. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing. 

>f(I'20014"^ Institute of Child Health and Human Development. NIH. Bethesda. 

hl^t^mJonT,V^2% """^ ^""^ Information. NIH, Bethesda. Xfr. 20014. 
2 See testimony] part 2* pp. 101-162. 
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Response to Query From Mr. JoH^• Quinx 

(Allocation of funds, number of i>ersons, sensed by DHEW Nutrition Education 

programs 

Allocation qfjundsy number of persons, and the population groups served 
in the DHEW nutrition education programs 



Program Funds Tersons roc hed Population groups served 



Office of Child Development- _ $400, 000 15, 000, 000 

(A sizeable proportion of 
the persons reached are from 
low income families, but a 
direct estimate is not pos- 
sible, since some of the 
educational efforts (such as 
TV programs) reach all 
income groups.) 

Office of Education 

No funds can be identified 
exclusively for nutrition ed- 
ucation, but the following 
programs all contain nutri- 
tion education components. 
Amounts shown are for the 
most recent fiscal year for 
which complete data are 
available: 

Consumer and honiemaker 
education (Vocational 
Education Act, pt. F, 
fiscal year 1971). 

Occupational training (Voca- 
tional Education Act, pt. 
B, fiscal year 1972). 



lOlomentary and Secondary' 
I'lducation Act: 
Title I (fiscal year 1971). 

Title VII I (fiscal vear 
1972). 

Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration: 
Center for Disease 

Control. 
Community Health 

Service. 
Indian Health Service 
Maternal and Child 

Health Ser^-ice. 
Regional Moa.jal Pro- 
grams Service. 
National Institutes of Health. 

(51,000 persons arc subjects 
directly involved in studies 
that include nutrition educa- 
tion; 842 persons are trainees 
in programs that include 
nutrition education. In addi- 
tion, NIH distributed 3,000,- 
000 copies of publications on 
nutrition in fiscal year 1972.) 



25, 625, 000 3, 000, 000 At least of Fed- 
eral funds are to 
be spent in eco- 
nomically de- 
pressed areas. 
20, 000, 000 388, 000 At least 15 percent 

of Federal funds 
are to be used to 
train economically 
disadvantaged 
. persons. 



19, 737, 821 5, 600, GOO Primarily low- 
income persons. 
2, 000, 000 20, 000 Low-income group. 



500, 000 1.'), 000 Primarily low 

ineouie. 

534, 000 NA Do. 

253, 000 158, 000 Do. 
2, 500, 000 5, 250, OOO Do. 

563, 000 NA All income groups, 

including indigent. 
2, 828, 700 51, 842 Do. 



^ See testimony. Part 2. p. 170. 
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AUocation offnrds^ n^^ of persmw, and the population groups served 
in the DHEW nutrition education programs— ConimwA 



Program 



Social and Rehabilitation 
Service: Administration on 
Aging, (fiscal year 1973). 
(2,500 project directors 
will be trained to operate 
projects funded under Title 
VII of the Older Americans 
Act, When fully operational, 
the nutrition education com- 
ponent of these projects will 
reach the majonty of the 
3,500,000 aged persons with 
incomes below the poverty 
threshold.) 
Summary: 

An estimated $9,300,000 
are spent directly on nutri- 
tion education services by 
DHEW programs. At least 
an additional $67,000,000 are 
spent on programs containing 
a nutrition education com- 
ponent. An overall estimate 
of the number of persons 
reached by these programs 
is impossible to make, 
because several of the pro- 
grams serve primarily low- 
income groups and the possi- 
bility of multiple counting 
exists. 

Education Professions 
Development Act, 
pt. E (fiscal vear 
1973). 

National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, Title IV 
(fiscal year 1972). 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion: Consumer informa- 
tion about nutrition. 



Funds Persons reached Population groups served 



175, 000 



2, 500 Primary low income. 



27, 000 



37, 800 



5 Fellowships, 



1, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 



50, 000, 000 



Do. 



General public di- 
rectly by FDA 
consumer- 
specialists. 

General public by 
mass media. 



ITEM 2— SUBMITTED BY OTHER THAN WITNESSES 



FROM DR. HAROLP ROSEXnKRG 



270 West End Avenot 

New York, N.Y. • 

My practice is devoted to preventive care, the wbolistic concern of he;.Kh of 
an individual through cheuiienl analysis, nutrition and exercise. 

We need not be bhnd to reality. Wt» are an aflluent nation, but we are also 
malnutritions. 

As a nation, we have a |>oor concept of what constitutes good nutriiioi>. We 
thrive on excess oarhohydrates and rely on our taste buds and visual sensations 
for sustenance. In most instances, we have not learned to eat to live, but rather 
to live to eat, and take for granted that what we eat is nutritious. Of cour.se. 
much time is spent feeding a void, filling our stomachs gluttonously without 
regard to it-- value. Tizza pies, pastries, cokes, etc. do not add to our health, but 
only satisfy estlu tic values. 

Do we eat balanced meals V I categorically state we do not and, furthermore, 
concepts of balanced meals do not necessarily fulfill the demands of cellular 
vitality. We are all biologically or biochemically individuahzed, and a diet for 
all does not necessarily satisfy all. In other words, we are genetically different. 

As a nation, we have little concept of the value of protein to our well being. 
Nor do we have an iota of an idea as to the value of vitamins. If one considers 
that we are variously estimated to be between 75 and 95% fluid or water, we 
must then accept the principle that we "^iv only 25 to formed, not .solid. That 
formed part which begins with our cells is primarily fat and protein. A house 
built of straw cannot stand under stress as well as one built of brick, A house 
based on protein needs protein. Vitamins are not freely available in so-called bal- 
anced diets. Frozen foods, packaged meals are divorced of good nutrition. Meals 
missed, as breakfa.st, and reliance on coffee break.s are poor substitutes for nutri- 
tion. Dietary fads based on single meals also contribute to poor health. Failure to 
eat soundly leads to poor physical i)erformance as well as poor mental function 
and handicaps us socially and economically. Our total pcrfornlanoe, as a nation is 
retarded. Vitamins cannot be measured by minimal or reconnnended daily re- 
quirements. Some need more than others, and I feel MDR and RDR are inade- 
(piate. Vitamins are enzynmtic in activity and, consequently, essential to our life's 
processe.s. I cannot see any reason why a nation as technologicaUy great as oj:rs 
cannot develop soft drinks prinmrily protein in character. An entire industry with 
greater employment and nev/er experts must be developed (physicians, dentists, 
allied professions, industrial personnel). 

Good nutrition must be practiced from inception, the maternal or natal stage, 
post-natally by breast feeding, and in schools and institutions by sound knowledge 
of its basics. Karly acquired habits will protect an individual for his entire nat»> 
ral life. Poor habits (eating) shorten productivity and enhance aging or degener- 
ation. 

There has to be a complete turn about in oar concepts, our food industries, 
our advertising agencies, our educators, and our legislatures must not take 
food for granted. As a guarantee of human dignity, it is high time that we 
acknowledge the importance of protein, or at least reappraise our populace of the 
value of each element of diet; fats, carbohydrates and protein. We have to get 
away from critical care of our population and develop maintenance of lifetime at- 
tention. Food i« one aspect of lifetime care. 

Our mouths can be dangerous organs. 1. By poor intake or too little food intake 
(false weight control) ; or, 2. by words (putting ones foot m ones mcuth). 

It is not possible to capsulate the severity of health care through nutrition 
in this short writing. I, as a practicing physician involved in preventive care 
and past-president of the International Academy of Preventive Medicine, am op- 
timistic about the future, but saddened by so much misinformation. We fis a na- 
tion, must not only indicate to our iwpulace the right direction, but set the ex- 
ample for all nations. Preventive care uieans good health. Preventive care can 
only come through good nutrition, exercise, and biochemically understanding the 
rights of individuals. 
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FROM DAVID J, KYTE 



Croftox. M|)„ December 9, 1.972. 

Kenneth Schi^ssbero, 

f'tatf Director, Select Committee on Nutrition and Human Needs, Room 301, 
Senate Annex, Washington, D,C, 

Dear Mr. Schlossbero: My former work witli American Educations Publi- 
cations at Weslifjan University at Middletowii, Conn., had given me some insight 
into the problems of education. 

Since arriving in Washington, nearly 4 years ago, it has been my privilege 
to be able to attend hearings on problems concerning the aging*; equal educa- 
tional opportunity, with tlieir ramifications upon tbe need for school lunch 
programs'; and the aspects of nutrition and other human needs.* 



Introduction 

After attending the hearings on Food Additives, in September, and before 
returning to work previous to the hearings in December on Nutrition EJducation, 
1 suffered a myocardial infarction. It Is to this cause of Nutrition Education 
that I am submitting tliis item, wlMi its enclosures. 

Tlie statements, during the Nutrition Education hearings, of Dr. Christakis 
concerning contributory causes for heart diseases; Dr. Jean Mayer on nutri- 
tional aspects; Mr. Robert Choate on tlie aspects of advertising of **junk" foods 
ui>on our children made me resolve to tak^ my o-,vn titne io relate the e\periencfes 
I have had U) learn about health and food habits. 



A, MY DIET FOB A NEW LIFE 

After my attack, I discussed my diet with my physician. Dr. Kenneth Krule- 
vit35 of Baltimore, Md. Soon a number of ^'coincidences'* became apparent: 

1. I had been raised in the Midwest where my diet consisted of beef, pork, 
chicken, gravy, butter, whole milk and most foods high in animal fat and 
cholesterol, 

2. When I went in ser\'ice during World War II and was exposed to sea- 
food for tlie first time in my life, I cared for nothing but shrimi)— which 
although low in calories is very high in cholesterol— that I relished from 
the first taste. 

3. As uming tliat cholesterol is tasteless, odorless, and seemipgly nonhabit 
forming, why did I have this desire for only high-cholestercl ot^afood? 

4. Also, while most of my ancestors were long-lived, thrre is a trace in my 
lieredity on my father's side of young men, seemingly in good health, keeling 
over and suddenly dying with heart-attack symptoms, 

I believe our scientists and researchers should look into this possibility of 
childhood dietary- habits, and the possibility of heredity instability of the genetics 
«f the body to control the cholesterol intake, 

B iNEFFECnVTNESS OF CONTENT LABELING 

After being released from the hospital to recuperate at home, I would first 
take short walks to the grocery store to attem.^t to buy certain foods recom- 
mende<l by the doctor, 

1. The first time it took me 2V2 hours to purchase eight articles— the same 
articles, that without having to read the contents for additives, an average 
housewife would purchase in less than 20 minutes. 

\Hee PuWlcatlonR List, Februnry 1972: Special Committee on Aging, Room G-233, 
DIrkscn Bide.. Washing' '^n D.C. 20510. 



Publlcationfi List, Select Committee on Kqua! Educational Opportunity, December 
JxTrx «^'«ilable from office of Senator Mondale, Room 443, Russell Blag.. Washington, D.C, 

tee on 
fton, D 
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20>)10. 

10^0^^"^^$^*!®?.^. H^*' .S^^^^* Committee on Nutrition and Human Keeds, February 
1973 . Room 301A, Dlrksen Annex, Washington, D C. 20510. 
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2 I lK»gan to realize the (Ufficulty tlmt Older Americans must have in 
rending; and eoniprehondinK all the extn'moly fine tyiK* that is typiail of the 
••Contents" listinjfs of various products. 

3. II became cost-conscious. I vi-ould gather identical prodxicts from t^e 
.same manufacturer and !ind that tcithout ttalt aiuf }<ugar athfcd to thoni the 
irof^ incronsdl from 10 to 600 j»ercont. I hopan to realize why many of oxir 
Older Aniorieans on reiUiced incomes were Imvinp such a diflicult time feed- 
ing Uiemselvetf? adequately. 

4. I^ackapiuK has hocome nn "art of deception.*' Tryinp to find the net 
weight of contents is ii pinie of ''hide-^nd-seek.*' Packupes are puffed, flat- 
t(»re<l. and pimlcke<l. 

5. 'Hie (iuestion of cofJt-iKjr-unit was fcupi>o.se<lly solved hy the "truth in 
advi'rtisinp" lepi.*;latioii. Yet many chain .stores have their "own system" 
whi-'h <loe« not eorelate to nr <)piK>site chain store. The manufacturers* ideas 
of different sizes jind costs In to iMckape. e.g.. in 2.Sri oz. ; perha]>s tiie ne3rt 
sizo is 7Vj ozs.. tlien to an 11-ounce package to a 1 ll»., .'^oz. size. 

The lime Ims con»e for tlie Conprrejss to help '*a(hlw>ss these wniufTs"— esi)ecially 
tiKwe inllict<'<l niK)U the iwor, agetl. niid (Hlncati<»nally-deprived citizens of our 
Nation. 1 l)elieve the fcxnl and advertising industries must be more resiwnsilile 
in nu*eting the special nmis of the consumer in tochiy's complicated nnirketpljic<». 

Tlie following table lists. a.s to the best of my ability, hours of shopping in 
chain .»?tores— Giant. Pantry Pri<le. Grand Union. Consumers, A & P, to list a few. 
I hope this experience may iielp some iH'oph* reach n wiM»r decisi<m in their food 
sltopping Imhits. 

Mncli of the bil)liogrnpIiy nmterinl was given to me by niy friend. Kenneth 
Kruh»vitz. .M.I).. r>iph)inate and Chnrter Fellow. Ani'^rienn Hoard of Family Prac- 
tice, to he utilized for tlie gren er gnin of \utriJti(nml Education in Aiuericn. 
Widle I lielieve I spejik for bim--tlint he endorses tlie contents and compliments 
the c<tmpnnies puttinjr <mt the.<e hrochure.< — it d<K»s not nece.s.snrily mean that 
these companies !)a\e the only .suitnhle product. He has assured me tiiat he would 
he glad to testify before the Sehvt rounaitt(^> ou Nutrition and Human Needs 
as to his feelings and profc.*<sional ndvicr npon these pr<»ldenis. I sincerely hope 
your committe<» may have an opportunity to hear the.se words of counsel fnmi 
this medical doctor. 

Sinc<»rely. David J. Kyte. 

HinUOGK.\lMIY ^ 

Bland Diet. Copyright im Tin- T^ojohn Comiwny. 

Dietary ('(uitrol of Cholester'^l : Low-Sodimn Piets ; and CaK»rie i'«il-iracier. 

FleiM'lnnann's Margarines. Hox 4<)F. Mount Venion. N.Y. 10.V)P. 
The I*reventi<»n of Heart Diwase Begins in Childhoo<l : ii .service to the me<lical 

profe.s.sion from Flei-^'hnmnirs Margarines. Fleischmann's Margarines. Hox 

40F. Mount Venmn. N.Y. 10.V»fl. 
Vitamins, food, and your health: hy Marcelhi Katz. Public Affairs Pamphlet.s. 

.HSl Park Ave. Sonth. New York. N.Y. 10010: Xo. 4Gri. 



> UotnihH] In <*<»i>itnltt(><' tH(>s 



Tabi.e 1. — Increase m percentage of cosis for necessary foods to a 
loW'Sodiuniy aniicholesterol diet 

Approximate 
percentage 
cost above 

Package unit regular 
Iteri) Brand weight « *^ ;t foods ' 



BREAD: 

Natural* Various lib SO. o4 100 

Regular Store brand l.f) lbs .41 

CRACKERS: 

Dictmatzos* Goodmans 11 02 .45 25U 

Saltines Brand name 2 lbs .24 

CEREALS, prepared: < 

Puffed rice Quaker 7 oz .43 

Puffed wheat do 6 oz .39 

Puffed rice A & P 8 oz .29 (*) 

Puffed wheat Sunnyfield do .29 (») 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table \, —Increase in percentage of cost^ for necessary foods to a 
low-sodium, antxcholesterol (/?€f-^ontinued 



Item 



Brand 



Packmn^ unit 
Wflght i 



Approzlniatc 
percentage 
cost above 
regulnr 
Cost foods > 



OILS: 



COOKING 
Corn oil. 

Olive oU 

Peanut oil 

Safflowcr oil 

Vegetable oil 

Vegetable shortrning. 

FRUITS: 
Applesauce: 

Dietetic « 



Regular , 

Pears: 

Dietetic « , 

Regular , 

JUICES: 

Grapefruit, unsweet- 
ened. 

Orange/grapefruit, un- 
sweetened. 

Pineapple/grapefruit, 
unswe«*tened. 

Grapefruit, unsweet- 
ened. 

Pineapple, with added 
sugar. 
MARGARINES: 

Corn oiP« 

Vegetable , 

MEATS: 

Liver: calf , 

pork 

Hamburger 

Gtound chuck 

Ground round 

Roast: eye of round 

chuck 

Tuna, canned white 
chunk albacore: " 
Dietetie 



Cristo, other 
name. 



White House 
brand. 

do 



Pint 


. 42 


330 


Quart 




600 


--do 


1.05 


420 


-.do 




310 


Pint 




380 


Pound 


.25-. 32 



1 lb-. 
...do. 



Various 

do 



.....do-- 
do- 



A& P7 

do 

A & P 

Store brand 

Dole • 



- 48 oz. 
....do., 
.-..do.. 
....do., 
.-..do- 



. 1/5. 

. 66 
.27 . 

.49 

. 49 

3/1. 00 

. 51 

.33 . 



Various 1 lb.. 

do do. 



Various stores... 1 lb.. 

-. do do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



6.5 oz- 



Regular . 
SEASONINGS: 
Salt, iodized. . 
Substitutes. . . 
Example > . . 
GUGAR: 

Granulated.. . 



Chicken of t* 
Sea. 

Name brand do.. 

Morton's 1 lb.. 

Various do.. 

- 3Hoz. . 



, 39-. 54 
. 20-. 55 

2. 19 
.59 
.79 
.89 
1.09 
1. 79 
1.09 



.53 
. 55 



3. 43- 



Ind. 100 pkts 

SOFT DRINKS: >« 
No sugar 

See footnotes nt end of table, 



Domino 5 lbs. 

Sugar Twin "... 2.85 oz»... 

Sweet 'n Low".. 8 oz." 

Sweet 'n Low... 3.5 oz " 

Hoflfman's l pt 



^, A 9 

.59 

.69 .. 
.45 
.79 
.88 

. 13 



20 



250 



(♦) 
(•) 
(•) 



12 



360 



25 
.50 
90 
65 



500+ 
401 



90 
» 14 

300 
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Table 1 — . 



ncrease in percentage of costs for necessary foods to a 
law-sodium, anticholesterol Continued * 



Item 



Br.md 



Packafrr unit 



Approximate 
perccntajre 
cost aliuvr 
^ resular 
Cost foo(T< = 



SOUPS: 

Tomato, low sodium,.. Campbells. 1 lb n 

Vegetable, low sodium do. do h 

Green p-a, low sodium do ' 'do i 

do :::::::do::.\\":: "vi2: h'i 



250 
--do-, 
--do.. 



\ ttf.h^'jS ""^^^ of many difTeirnt brand5-not work^ out with Midr rule 
\ IJ'^hout additives that may be harmful, nor sali and juipir. 

\ 2*^' nutritional value and^'or price. * 

* Only dmerence is that no sugar is added 

"o"n^i^^M^^:in^ tappn.xim.trly 10 prtrrnt morr than natural or u.«w,.trn«l iuicr. 

cjJlI^'^lJhllJ'Xtiv'?,""" " " ^''^ "0 «'< ^Id"!- This « the only food .ha, 

J2 Sec examples of, to mt, deceptive packacinjr. 
" v.Iaini5 equivalency to 2 lb. of sugar. 
** Claims equivalency to 5 lb. of sugar 

.p;;o--n\;;:"^te?fc'Satv^^^ 

Airain. seemmgly. an exorbitant cost added for not adding salt. 
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granulated 

SUGAR 

replacement® 

LOW CALORIE 



ERIC 



Hcrv a why SUQAHr^IN it Hit p^fftct lowhcaiorto i 

LOOKS L!KE SIK^AR' SUOARTWiN consists 0' granulated SYv^etentng crystals that took hke svgar. 
POURS LIKE SUGAP* SUGARr//iN ocurs freely a'Kj oas.Jy lust like t?ie fmest. rreshcst sugar 
MEASURES LIKE SUGAR* SUGARTWJN measures just like sv.gaf spoon-fcf-sooon tnd cuo«fOf» 
':lo Fcf Qxamcio :wo icas&ocns of SUGARTv;iN sweeten just J.ke tAO teaspoons of sugar. 

TASTES LIKE SUGAR* suGARTWiN tastes $0 muc^ like sugar you won"! fc« aWe to leii the (Jiffef* 
ence And, there's r.o t>inef arter*tas!e. 

ONLY Vh CALORIES PER TEASPOON! SUGARTWIM contams only 1% carries per taaspoon. 
That's 91% less cables man s igar 
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GRANULATED SUGAR SUBSTITUTE 

A blend of nutritive and non nutritive sweeteners. 




LOOKS AND TASTES LIKE SUGAR 
NO BITTER AFTER-TASTE! 



MUlCNTS* 



FREE MEASUAIMB SPOON IMSlOE 



Figure 2.-Sweet'n Low box size is 4V4 x 7", priced at 85 cents. 



ERiC 
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SWEET'N LOW IS 10 TIMES AS SWEET AS SUGAR 



SU6APEQU!VAL£NTS 




CUMBERLiNS PACI^iHC C3PPCfi^T!CN 



FOR CQOXiHS eAKiNG CANNING 



• DISSOLVES IHSTAinXY! mO SmtR AFTtt TASTE ! 



EX'lUSiVE OFFER 




Sweet *N Low Dispenser 



SWEET H LOW DISPENSER Box 35. P?2tt Statjor Brooklyn NY 11205 

Si-» . 



ERIC 
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LOW SODIUM. LOW FAT ("AMTICHOLESTEROL") DIET 



Date: 



Patient: 

General Diefory Instructions: Eat only foods that do not contoin much 
sodium. Use no toble salt (sodium chloride) in food preparation or at the 
table. Neocurtosal® (sodium-free salt substitute) m.ty be used to season 
foods during preporation cr at the table. Do not use bicarbonote of soda 
(baking soda) either in cooking or as an antadd* 

In generol, the low sodium "anticholesterol" diet contoins very little salt 
(sodium) ond also is low in o certoin type of fot. The fats to be avoided are 
essentially those of animal origin pn meat, cream, butter and eggs) and 
processed oils (in spreads, shortenings, etc); use in their stead uncooked 
and unprocessed oils of vegetable origin. 



food 



Permitted 



Forbidden* 



Meat 



Beef \ except brain 

Lamb / and kidney 

Veal } very lean meat only 



Poultry xilik^y"} ""'^ "^^^ ^"^^ 



Hsh 
Only fresh or 
frozen meat, 
f.sh or poultry 
(not more than 
3 rr 4 oz. daily) 
b(»i!ed, roasted 
or broiled 



Fish (eiccept shellfish) 
small servings 
Protein co^'-entrate 
(SssenamI ^) 



Eggs 



One whole egg a day 
maximum, poached or 
boiled (egg white 
allowed freely) 



Vegetables 

Fresh only, not 
canned (which 
are usually 
salted) 



Asparagus 

Broccoli 

Brussels sprouts 

Cabbage 

Caulifiowet* 

Lettuce 

Mushrooms 

Onions 

Potato^ small 

Radishes 

String beans 

Tomatoes 

Watercress 



Pork 

All fried meats, especially 
deep-fried 

Processed meats, such as 
sa'lsd. smoked, canned, 
spiced and pickled 
meats» c-C.: 



Bacon 
Bolopna 
Frank- 
furters 

Duck 



Ham 
Lxverwnrvt 
Salami 
Sausages 



Sheliash 
Clams Oysters 
Crabs Scallops 
Lobster Shrimp 

Processed or oil-packed 

fish 

Soups and bomllons con* 

taining salt 

Gravies 

Fat 



Fried eggs 

Egg yolk, as in pastries 
and puddings 



Canned vegetables (un* 
less specially packed 
without salt) 
Baked beans 



Beets 
Carrots 
Celery 
Endive 
Kale 

Kidney beans 

Li .la beans 
Sauerkraut 
All fried vegetables 
Relishes 



Squas! 
Sweet 

potatoes 
Swiss chard 
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Food 



Permitted 



Forbidden* 



Bread 



Specially prepared salt-free bread 
or plain roll 

Cake, such as angelfood prepared 
without salt, egg yolk, butter or 
butter substitutes 



Sweet rolls 

Bread or rolls prepared 
with salt 

Cake containing salt, 

egg yolk, butter or butter 

substitutes 

Pancakes 

Pie 

Soda crackers 



Fruits 



Most fresh fruits; berries and 

mdons without cream 

Dried apricots, peaches, prunes 

Desserts with egg white, but no 

salt or egg yolk 

Jams and jellies 



Bananas 

Dried figs, raisic$ 
Olives 

Salads with dressm^ 



Cereals 
(with milk) 



Barley 

Cream of wheat 

Farina 

Hominy 

Macaroni 

Oatmeal 



Rice (plain or 
puffed) 

^heat (plain or 
puffed) 



Most commercial cereals 
Cereals with cream 
Cereals with salt added 



Dairy Butter or margarine^ unsalted. 

Products 1 pat daily 

Cottage cheese, dry curd (1 o/.} 
Sldm milk, 2 glasses daily 



Cream Ice crea;n 

Most processed ciic;:se 

Salted butter 

Swcti butter over 1 pat 

daily 

Whole milk 



Seasoning 
and 

Sweetening 
Agents 



Jams and jellies 

Mustard (plain) 

Neocurtasal salt substitute 

Pepper 

Sugar 

Vinegar 



Catsup 
Mayonnaise 
Pickleu 
Relish 

Salt (sodium chloride) 
Salted meat sauce 



Fots, OilS/ 
Shortenings 



Beverages 



Com oil and other vegetable oils, 
in liquid form (uncooked) 
Olive oil 
Peanut oil 



Meat fats 

Cream 

Butter 

Processed vegetable oils, 
such as butter substitutes 
and shortenings 
Cooked oils 



Most standard beverages permitted Buttermilk 

Beverages with cream 
Sldm milk over 2 glasses 
Whole milk 



* Because of high sodium content or type of fat or oil. 



BASIC MENU (to be varied with permined foods). 

Use no table salt (sodium chloride) in food preparation or at the table.. 
Neocurtasal (sodium-f^ee salt substitute) may be used to season foods during 
preparation or at the table. Do not use bicarbonate of soda (baking soda) 
either in cooking or as an antacid. 
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BREAKFAST 

Fruit or fruit juice 
1 egg— boiled or poached 
Salt^free bread or toast 
Butter or margarine^ unsa]ted» 

pat or 
Jelly or jam 
Coffee or tea» black or 
with milk (sugar permitted) 



DINNER 



LUNCH 

Fruit cocktail 
Meat or fish (1 or 2 oz.) 
Two or three vegetables 
Green salad (lemon seasoned) 
Salt-free rolls or bread 
Unsalted butter or margarine (14 pat) 
or cottage cheese (1 02.) ^ 
f™** or /ruit dessert, no cream 
Skim milk (1 glass only) 



Fruit juice or soup 
Mtut or fish (2 or 3 or.) 
Potatoes or spaghetti 
Two or three vegetables 
Salt-free rolls or bread 



Unsalted butter or margarine pat) 
or jelly or jam ^ 
fruit dessert, no cream 
Skim milk (1 glass only) 



ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 

Exercise— The amount of exercise permitted varies with the individual; you have been 
given instructions as to how much activity is allowed for you Avo^ g^^^^^ 
.red or short of breath Walking is generally permitted. Climbing Hfring o^ 
fast.mov,ng sports usually are to be avoided. Whatever amount of exerci^ 

C's''of artS;y ' ^"'^^^^^ ^^''^ — 

S/eep—Regardless of how much exercise you take, p, nty of sleeo is esseminl 

^ ' "^^'^ ''^^P "^^y '^^"^ cld-fashioned, but don't forget that 
blood vess.. aiseases were not as common in the past as the/ are today 

Alenfa/ Act/vify-Mental stress can be your worst enemy. If your work causes you 
o worry or makes you tense, you may need medication to slow you down. Try 
to tune out your worries, stresses and fears at the end of the day. 

Cvereafmg-lf you are inclined to be overweight, cut down on the amounts of all 
the foods ,r. vhis diet list. In particular, reduce the quantity of carbohydrate 

Medication— lake medication only as directed, for best results and for safeVs sake 
If a prescnpt,on is to be refilled, have it refilled a few days before you run oui 
of the medication. Avoid baking soda and preparations containing it" 

SPECIAL INSYWCTIONS 



Dr. 



NEOCURTASAL® sodium-free salt substitute is available at all drug 
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FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL NURSES 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL NURSES 




OCCASIONAL PAPERS/NO. 1 



NUTRITION IN TODAY'S EDUCATION — AS A SCHOOL NURSE SEES IT 

By Regina M. Eddy, RJ^., BSc, 
Supervising Nurse, School Nurses' Service, 
Long Becu:k Unified School District, California 

The influence of nutrition on the ability to learn has become a subject stimulating 
to many educators today. As evidenced in on-going research on nutrition, it can influence 
both structure and functioning in the brain and central nervous system. The most crucial 
time for proper nutrition consiunption is three months before delivery of a child and six 
months after birth, and continuing on a reduced scale until he is three years of age. 
Although this relates to a pre-school child» the maintenance of nutritional well-being is 
a needed role for schools to play in giving each child the opportunity to achieve his poten- 
tial. 

Malnutrition reaches out to all socio-economic levels of society and relates closely to 
the learning process. Under-nutrition and malnutrition can lessen energy, redu/:e concen- 
tration, attention span, cause fatigue, and reduce a child's ability to cope with both school 
and home environs. 

The schoors program must incorporate nutrition education in the curriculum. School 
nurses are key people to be used in planning and implementing these programs. Objectives 
in this program should be to: 

• Survey children's attitudes toward food 

• Establish proper food habits 

• Align food habits with table manners and meal procedures and 

• Effectively design a program of nutrition information for Kindergarten through 
Grade 12. 

The overall goal should be to provide well balanced meals as they apply to ethnic cultural 
patterns and food habits that promote and maintain the well-being of school children. 
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IMPACT OF NUTRITION IN TODAY'S SOCIETY 



According to Dr. Yank D. Cable. Director of Nutrition for Pilisbury Company, "Nu- 
trition may become the word of the decade but the meaning and the words are unclear." 
I will have to concur unless nutrition is upstaged by ecology — and this might very well 
happen. In considering nutriticn, let's think for a moment of the number of people we per- 
sonally know who have a vested .nterest in such groups as Overweight Anonymous, Weight 
Watchers, TOPS; familiar to all of us. These, plus the protein dieters, calorie counters, 
grapefruit eaters and "Mayo" dieters imply we are a nat'on of over-indulgence. To quote 
Dr. Cable, obviously there really is a serious "communication gap between the consumer 
and science" in the field of nutrition and health. With this in -^-ind, it is interesting to 
review nutrition and its influence on today's education. 

In light of many frames of reference — cultural, ethnic, socio-economic, geographic, 
versus the recommendation of nutritional needs from nutrition experts, the influence of 
environment on nutrition provides a confusion of facts for the public. Such confusion leaas 
to a complexity of oroblems which adds to the difnculty of effecting solutions in improving 
nutritional health. 

The ever-evolving controversy via news media, T.V., radio, magazine articles, etc. on 
nutritional needs versus nutritional habits provides a quality of nutritional imprint on 
today's children which might well determine the nutritional health of a coming generation. 

We have had congressional hearings, legislative action and "stepped up" activities of 
Federal agencies — all focused on problems of hunger and malnutrition. In the State of 
California, as in most states, many programs are in progress to provide adequate nutrition 
for school children for a minimal mount of money or through a free program Some of 
those familiar to school people are: 

• School Lunch Program - Regular Type A school lunch as a part of thf National 
School Lunch Program, subsidized in commodities or cash. 

• Reduced Price Lunch Program ^ A lunch sold for not n jre than 20c, but less 
than the full price of the regular program. 

• Breakfast Program — Has been experimented with in some school areas — usu- 
ally around 8.30 a.m. and geared to food students enjoy: Secondary level — ham- 
burger, orange juice, etc. - Elementarj- level - scrambled eggs, milk, toast 

These programs have been quite successful in some areas of California and are cur- 
rently gathering momentum in motivation toward better eating habits for boys and girls. 

Apropos of this. Dr. Cable has pointed out that so-called "junk meals" to the "estab- 
lishment" are nutritionally sound to young adults. He indicated a mid-morning breakfast 
of a big hamburger, french fries and milk shake are regarded as throw-away meals by 
many people In reality, the meal provides one-third of the caloric need, two-thirds of the 
protein, and ir.ore than one-third of the minerals, thiamin and vitamin C needed daily 
by a teen-ager. 

• Milk Program — Is given for 5c or is free (to children from low socio-economic 
areas) in Kindergarten or Grade 1. 

• Free Lunch Program — A lunch for which neither the child nor the parent pays. 
*A11 AFDC recipients, foster children on AFDC, Food Stamps, Medicare, and 
general relief. 

* AFDC — Aid to Federally Dependent Children . 

• Fcod Stamps — Voluntary Program. For low-income famihes. Permits families 
to buy food stamps at a discount. (A family of five with a $200 monthly income 
would pay $72 and receive $102 worth of coupons or stamps.) 

All of these are basic programs, well known to all of us. Each is carried out according 
to guidelines set by various school districts. 
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PROGRAMS OF NATIONAL INTEREST 

Programs in effect which hopefully will re-in force the nutritional knowledge of young 
people of our nation are: 

• Maternal and Child Health Programs supported by the Federal Government, such 
as, Project Head Start and Parent and Child Centers, with emphasis on parent 
involvement under the guidance of a professiwnal multidisciplinary health team. 

• Comprehensive Health and Medical Care Projects for Mothers and Children, with 
preventative and treatment aspects of nutrition care. 

• Clinical nutrition programs for mentally retarded children. 

• Educational television programs relative to nutrition 

• Special programs for pregnant teen-age girls, emphasizing food selection and pre- 
paration, consumer education, adequate and nourishing food during prenatal 
period and baby food selection. 

• Auxiliary Personnel — Aides and volunteers trained by Nutritionist and with 
re-infopced knowledge from School Nurses have exhibited great skill s^d have 
been effective in motivating low-income parents to change food habits and to pro- 
vide help for them in planning economic meals. 



CONTROVERSIAL COMMENTS BY 

NOTABLE PEOPLE ON TODAY'S NUTRITIONAL PATTERNS 

Professor Jean Mayer — Family Healthy July 1970. — "Children should be given a 
substantial snack at mid -morning because many children are not hungry in the morning 
and come to school without breakfast."* A mid-morning snack is recommended; not necessar- 
ily milk. Sometimes too much milk results in children not getting enough other foods, e.g. 
Vitamin C and iron and other necessary proteins. 

If possible, children should have something special for breakfast ^what they need most 
is: "to see mother going to some trouble to prepare breakfast and then sitting quietly ai^d 
lovingly ei\joying it together.'* 

Researchers from Medical College of Wisconsin at Milwaukee — **Obesity is at the 
stage of epidemic" — the problem of obesity is more critical to national health than imder- 
nutrition — eg., TOPS, Weight Watchers, Overweight Anonymous, and others. 

Drs. Morton Pearce and Seymour Deyton, UCLA, at the American Heart Association 
Symposium, — 'Incidence of people on diets high in polyunsaturated foods to avoid coro- 
nary problems are evidencing developing cancer. Emphasis therefore in cardiovascular 
patients should be a cutting down on foods high in cholesterol rather than substituting 
a diet high in polyunsaturates.*' 

Thoughtful observation of these notable quotes, makes it imperative for School Nurse 
educators to plan for and implement positive educational programs in collaboration with 
teachers at both the elementary and secondary level. In these days of national financial 
crisis for the homemaker, food buying must be interwoven into all lesson plans. It does 
no good to teach what to eat nutritionally if we do not consider ethnic and cultural patterns 
along with the socio-economic levels from which the students evolve. 

Some suggested programs to provide nutritional knowledge to teachers for educational 
i..put are: 

• Big Idea Program — Dairy Council of California — Set of 19 complete lesson plans. 
Grade K-3 and XO lesson plans Grade 4-6 — now available and presented in work- 
shop form by Dairy Council 

• Breakfast Around the World — Dairy Council — published cooperatively with a 
school nurse, Mary Ford, Chicago, Illinois. 

• Breakfast and the Bright Life — Cereal Institute — Jr. High and Sr. level — has 
a 12 page teacher's guide — a 10** record and filmstrip combination. 
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• Breakfast Survey — can be done at any grade level. It is a known fact that an 
adequate breakfest can change the attitude and attention of a student to a point 
of better academic achievement. 

• Programs Planned Around the '"Seven Ages of Nutrition*' — could become innova- 
tive, continuing programs beginning with parents or teen-age p egnant girls — 
or be used in a variety of programs geared to Growth and Development. 

Age of Infancy — Nutritional needs formula - breast feeding -* hours of feeding 
(Senior High — Homemaking) 

Age of Childhood — Nurse.y School —Kindergarten through Grade 6 — established 
eating habits — snack needs — ethnic and cultural patterns. 

Age of Adolescence — Junior High Level — Eating habits evaluated — discussed 
and their relativity to growth spurts, hormonal changes and emotional stress including 
obesity. (Mini-Munchers Program as seen in DSN'sT/te School Nurse — Connecticut). Since 
**soui food" is one "in thing" for our young society today, a research or evaluation program 
on it and other new trends could be a motivating lesson for students. 

Age of Athletes — Junior and Senior High Level — Too much emphasis on protein 
diet — excessive vitamin supplementaries are not nutritionally sound. Light amount of 
food before games is recommended. Research this and then provide a practical program 
through cooperative efforts of the coach. 

Age of Pregnancy - Health Education Classes - Home Economics, Special Classes 
for Pregnant Girls. Senior High and Adult Groups — the effects of poor nutrition on the 
mother; on the development of the baby; plus the impact of nutrition on mental retardation. 

Middle Age — Parent Groups — PTA —Overweight Anoi^mous, etc. 

Old Age — Needs — Fads and Fallacies — Experimental Programs in geriatrics: 

• Meals on Wheel? 

• Reasonable priced meals in school cafeteria — when children are not there. 

• Personal assistance in shopping and preparation through help of trained volun- 
teers. 

It is this writer's opinion, while school nursing is primarily pointed toward services 
to children, we must provide cooperative service, with teachers, to enhance the learning 
potential of all school children. It is sincerely hoped these few "beads of knowledge" will 
be helpful to professional coworkers in the field of School Nursing. 

As an addendum, excerpted is a concise Health Education Unit in Nutrition; should 
be helpful in promoting good nutrition to staff and students. 

I would like to close with 



A RECIPE FOR PRESERVING CHILDREN 

1 grass grown field 

¥i doz. children or more 

Several dogs and puppies if it's the proper time of year 

1 brook or stream 

Pebbles 

Into the field pour children and dogs. Pour brook over the pebbles 
until slightly frothy. Mix well. When children are nicely brown, 
cool in warm tub. When dry, serve with buttermilk and fresh 
baked bread. 

Whereas the recipe may not really have the basic four, it surely has the basics for 
a happy child, and helps the School Nurse in advising parents for the greatest of all nu- 
trients — Tender Loving Care. 
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UNIT ON NUTRITION EDUCATION (K-12) 

GRADES K - 3 



CONCEPTS 

1. All living things need food 
in order to grow. 

2. Growing regtilarly is a sign 
of health. 



3. Pood is good. 



4. Many kinds of food are 
available for an ade- 
quate diet. 



5. Some foods may be better 
for the body than others. 



6. Certain behavior while eat- 
mg is important to ei^oying 
and getting the most out of 
your meals. 



SUGGESTED PUPIL ACTIVITIES 

Bring and discuss picture9 of where people eat; home, 
school, picnics, parties. 

Keep height and weight charts for individual compari- 
son at 3 -month intervals. 

Keep charts of self-testing physical activities (jumping, 
throwing, etc.) to measure individual progress. 

Observe eating habits of pets; note differences between 
large and small animals, if any. 

Discuss lunches or limch menus: 

a) what foods did they eat today that the cow gave? 

b) did they have any foods that grew underground? 

c ) did they have any foods that grew on a tree, on a 
vine? 

Construct a food train made from cartons composed of 
an eng)"'; and four cars. Each car should be designated 
as one of the basic four food groups. Make models of 
wide variety of foods and place in appropriate car. 

Make a chart 'f United Nations countries. Illustrate 
special foods o* each. Show the foods served in the 
school lunchroo.ii which are related to other countries. 

Discuss traditional holiday foods (at home and in other 
countries). 

Have a play store using stand-up pictures. Shop for 
foods (or stock with empty cans and boxes). 

Make a simple food mobile from construction paper. 

Discuss: Foods good for snacks. 

Visit a dairy to see how milk is pasteurized. 

Make a chart showing the many forms milk can take 
(ice cream^ cottage cheese, etc.). 

Demonstrate proper use of napkin at table. Discuss 
small bites, eating slowly, elbows on table, cheerft^ con- 
versation, use of utensils. 

Draw up list of good eating habits for bulletin board dis- 
play. 
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7. FDod is kept safe to eat by Display the different ways you can buy food at the store, 
improved processinrj (Stud-.its may bring in empty cans, jars, boxes, etc.) 

methods 

Discuss the nutritional value of raw and cooked vege- 
tables. Why do we cook foods? Cook foods varying 
lengths of time and observe both the food and the water 
each time. 



NUTRITION EDUCATION UNIT 

GRADRS4-fi 



CONCETO 



1. Work efficiency depends 
upon adequate food intake. 



2. Our selection of food de- 
pends upon many different 
factors 



SUGGESTED PUPIL AOTIVmES 

List and discuss the foods they ate for breakfast this 
morning. 

Make a bulletin board display of reasons why we eat 
(growth, energy, feel better, etc.). 

Have blindfolded tasting test. Do tastes affect what we 
select to eat? (Use celery, apple, carrot, etc. to deter- 
mine sweet, sour.) Where can you taste sweet, sour, 
etc.? 



Have a < ee check plate waste for a week to 

determin< foods are not eaten in the lunchroom 

from both served and home packed lunches. Dis- 

cuss why thebe foods were not eaten; discuss how we 
learn to like foods. 

t. Every food has a story. Divide class into "try out" committees for new, different 

or unusual foods, (use help of mothers to plan — PTA) 

Write about your favorite food. (Try to make it sound 
so tasty others will want to try it. Bring recipe to class 
for others to try. Tell its history and any related cus- 
toms.) • 



Discuss your favorite food at birthdays, Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, etc. What do children in other lands eat 
on their holidays? 

Plan a Spanish menu, Italian menu, French menu, etc. 

r. All nutrients needed for List foods you dislike and find substitute foods supply- 
growth are available ing same nutritional value 

through foods. 

Demonstrate how different foods can be tested for their 
content. (6th grade) 

* pn>tein - burn food in a direct flame from a Bunsen 
burner. Foods high in protein will exhibit a charac- 
teristic odor, (gelatin will bum without too many 
other conflicting odors.) 

• starch — soften, crueh and dissolve or soak the food 
in water. Place the water and food in a test tube and 
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5. Some foods do more /or us 
than others. 



6. One*s daily diet should be 
planned each day to include 
foods which produce suifi* 
cient amounts of nutrients 
and calories. 

7. One'sfeelingsand emotions 
affect digestion of food.. 



add a drop one per cent iodine solution. If it turns 
blue, stardi is present. 

• fats — place the food on a piece of typing paper. Press 
it against the paper so juices from the food penetrate 
the paper. Remove the food and place the paper on 
a radiator to heat Remove after all the water has 
evaporated. Fatty foods will leave grease tpoU on 
paper. 

• minerals — bum the food on an asbestos or metal 
plate. Foods high in minerals such as dried milk, 
beans, peas, and egg yolk will leave a gra> ash con- 
sisting of minerals. Non-r^ineral foods such as sugar 
will leave only black cart>>«i. 

• water — expose fruits, leafy vegetables and other 
food to the air and sunshine. Allow them to remain 
exposed tmtil they become shriveled and dry. They 
have lost their water. The food may be weighed 
before and after dehydration to determine the 
amount of water lost. 

Discuss food fads and the problem cf getting reliable 
information. Discuss how to tell the difference between 
food facts and misinformation. 

Cho^/Se a food such as milk or eggs or a favorite vege- 
table. Make a little book chart showing the many ways 
to serve this food, how the food aids in growth and 
development, etc. 

Plan a "Food of the Week** campaign to introduce new 
foods or those seldom eaten. 

Analyze some magazine advertis^r»*ents about different 
foods. 

Develop a class or indivir'ual recipe booklet which can 
be added to from time to time. Use recipes they've tried 
from their own camping or cooking experience or refer 
to Scout or Junior Cook Books. 

Make a daily chart of what you*ve eaten. 

a) Discuss implications of growing problem of obesity. 

b) Relate obesity to caloric intake and cutput. Deter- 
mine how our body uses energy. 

Discuss whether feelings of happiness or sadness influ* 
ence digestion. 

Discuss fear, hate an^^ anger relating to digestion. 

Discuss rest and relaxation in relation to digestion. 
Importance of moderate activities immediately after 
meals. 



Discuss effects of a quick or hurried meal. 
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i. Many steps are being taken Investigate current world food problems Piau s panol 
to solve world food proh- discussion on some solutions to these oroblems. 
lems. 

Discuss organizations involved in world food problems. 
Food and Agriculture Organization iFAO), WoHd 
Health Organization (WHO), International Children's 
Emergency Fund (ICEF). 



CONCEPTS 



NUTRITION EDUCATION UNIT 

GI^DES 7 - 9 
SUGGESTED PUPIL Av^FIVlTIES 



I. The foods yoM eat today 
have a far-reav-hing elTcct 
on your body. 



2. Food has important elTects 
on our bodies. 



3. Nutrients are the nourish- 
ing substances found in 
foods. 



4. Some foods do more for us 
than others. 



5. Our food choices need to be 
distnouted wisely among 
meals and snacks. 



List factors which will influence your weight throughout 
life. Select several for individual reports (i.e. fashions, 
height-weight charts, physical activity, genetic factors, 
peer eating fads, eating habits, psychological factors, 
etc.). 

Survey of breakfasts among all students; the number 
who are eating breakfast as well as the nature of the 
foods consumed. 

Discuss reasons why v/e eat. 

Examine cells of different plants under a microscope. 
Discuss cell division as related to human body. 

Divide class into "nutrient groups"; report on discovery 
of nutrient, function, sources (Emphasize experimental 
tion and visual aids in deliveiy of report, e.g.*soak a 
small uncooUed bone in vinegar for three days. The 
mineral matter will dissolve and the bone will lose its 
strength and firmness so that it can be easily bent. This 
experiment demonstrates the presence of minerals 
especially calcium and phosphorus in bones. It points up 
the importance of minerals in the diet.) 

Display representative exau»ples of food fads and fal- 
lacies. Do research to discover why these foods are con- 
sidered to be such. 

Collect magazine food advertisements by apparent food 
quacks and evaluate content. 

Discuss reasons for skipping breakfast — (not enough 
time, don't feel like it, I'm dieting, etc.). 

Investigate research done bv nutritionists on vaiue of 
eating breakfast. What effect does eating breakfast 
have on you? (Refer to "Breakfast Source Book" Cereal 
Institute, Inc. Publication.) - "Breakfast Around the 
World.*' 



Report on what your body does with extra nutrients it 
does not need. How should this influence the distribu- 
tion of your food during the day. 
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6. Some foods are better than 
others for snacking. 



7. Ivitelligent choices need to 
be made about foods and 
food fads. 



B Storage and processing 
practices have changed the 
variety, palatability and 
riutrit*' nal values of food. 



9. Every person is responsible 
for making meal times 
pieaaant tknd harmonious. 



Ust common snack foods and ditcuss in terms of o^loric 
value ana n^^ntional value. 

Conduct a ?ne to three day 8i»rvey of snack fc^s ?aten 
by students 

Collect newspaper clippings and advertisements about 
crash Lets, re'iucin^ fads, reducing pills and quackery. 
Discuss and aiialyte weight reduc*ng ptx>cedures. 

Evaluate liquid diets, baby food dieU and other teen- 
age fad diets in terms of nutritional value. 

Select a prepared problem and develop rerorts. Typical 
ex >mples might be: 

Cii'cken salad is left ftom lundx on a hot day. What 
would yo *o with it and why? 

you can select pasteurized or raw milk. Which woul -t 
you select and why? 

you have your choice of freezing or a ' 'ling specific 
^x>d% Which would you do and why*' 

a fnend tells you not *o eat eggs or Ai '. (sal- 
monella, trichinosis) Would you take her advice? 

you read that most vitamins a*'e W in everyday 
foods. Investigate the accuracy if such l statement 
of evaluate need of vitamin sut. Omenta. 

a food supplement salesman wants your family to 
sign tor an extended period to u his product. What 
should your family do sii'^ why? 

your comminity sella fruits that have been sprayed. 
Should you eat them? 

investigate all of these probbms by interviewing 
knowledgeable people, visiting food processing plan^a, 
talking to individuals at Better Business Bureau, read- 
ing, etc. 

Discuss the responsibility of studenU who work in the 
lunch program. 

Investigate why the food and drug laws were passed. 

Investigate differences in ^x>ds taken on camfing tripe 
now and 50 years ago 

Observe and discuss manners at mealtime. Discuss why 
cercain actions hi»/e become accepted as appropriate 
while others have 7U>t. 

Develop a skit involving a family meal showing the 
importance of such things a^ pleasant conversation, 

U 
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10 Certain diseasesar' caused 
by lack of vitamins. 



1 1. Weight can alTect your 
health 



12. Food IS an integral part of 
cullur \\ patterns. 



good table manners, sharing preparation and cleaning 
up. etc. 

Organize with help of school dietitian a committe- to 
improve the attractiveness of the cafeteria through the 
use of posters,tabIe settings, flowers, etc. 

Prepare committee reports on the discovery of the more 
conimon vitamins and the elTect on a person if these vit- 
amins are missing or lacking. 

I^epare bulletin boards depicting lack of vitamins — 
disease. 

Discuss causes of obesity (overeating, poor eating 
habits, glandular disturbances, emotional distur- 
bances). 

Discuss elTect of family eating habits on obesity 

Evaluate through discussion the disadvar^Uges and 
dangers of obesity, (fatigue, discomfort, play and exer- 
cise require greater elTort, limited group activity, per- 
sonality difficulties, job handicaps, elTect on internal 
organs, heart, arteries kidneys) 

Discuss causes of underweight (worrv, disease, fatigue, 
heredity, poor eating habits). 

Evaluate throu^rh discussion the d: ngers of under- 
weight (reduced health, vitality, main ♦rition). 

Discuss lack of proper foods and the elTect on the learn- 
ing process. 

Invite personnel involved in nutrition research to dis- 
• Mss weight reduction with class. 

Propaiv -^rti^-les on weight reduction, etc. for school 
newspaper. 

Participate in panel discussion on ''Diet and its relation- 
ship to weight control.** 

Bring a list of traditional or regional foods eaten by 
your family when celebrating special occasions. 
Emphasize factors influencing choices; climate, region, 
nationality, traditional festivities, storage available, 
seasonings, preparation. 

Discuss possible origin of three meals a day. 

Prepare bulletin board display, show-case exhibits, or 
dioramas, food models, pictures or paper-mache models 
showing certain regional meals, dishes, etc. 

With parent-teacher association members, plan, pre- 
pare, and serve a meal that contains foods fit?m a 
foreign country. 
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CONCEPTS 



rWTRITION EDUCATION UNIT 

GRADES 10.12 
SUGGESTED PUPIL ACnViriES 



1. Nutrition can affect how 
you look. 



2. Your personality can be in- 
fluenced by how you eat. 



3. Growth and development 
can be affected by nutrition 
and its interplay with he- 
redity and environment. 



4. Nutrients are needed in 
ample amounts. 



5. The individual must con- 
sider many thin^ in mak- 
ing his own food selection. 



Discuss what one needs to know to meet Jie nutritional 
needs of eadi family member. What factors change 
these needs? (age, allergies, activities) 

Discuss the causes of acne and how /let might aid the 
correction of it. 

Investigate flouridation in your * -cal drinking water. 
Set up a panel discussion to eval^jite the pros and cons. 

Tabulate the percentage of students who have had den- 
tal work done. Determine what effect nutritional h.-ibits 
may have had in these percentages. 

Debate the effect of diet on personality characteristics 
sudt as cheerfulness, self-confidence, poise, emotional 
stability against stich th»ags as losing sense of humor, 
being morose, apathetic, etc. 

Investigate the effects of caffeine and other similar 
stimulants on your syst^ n and determine if there is any 
effect on your physical ' r mental efficiency. 

List different family eating habits (2 big cooked mesls 
a day, eating on "the run", little meat, no breakfasts, 
mid-morning and afternoon snacks, many desserts, etc.) 
Show how some of these habits may affect growth and 
development. 

Discuss the inheritance of family tendencies m sise. 

Investigate* .e d^ ^rences in diet >etween warm 
climates ^td cold ci^mates. 

Discuss the recommended daily dietary allowances. 



Ha« 3 students rate weekly diets. 

V 3CUSS the factors which influence adolescent eating 
'^bits. ^ 

Determine costs of food by: 

planning a week's menu on the amount of money 
welfere or retired people spend on food. 

listing inexpensive substitutes for meats or inexpen- 
sive dishes that might help keep food costs down. 

check U.S.D.A. commodities in use in the school 
lunch program and U.S.D. A. commodities avai* able 
to welfare recipients . . . check food value. 
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6. All persons throughout life 
have need for the same nu- 
trients but in varying 
amounts. 



7. Consumers look for several 
qualities in fresh and proc- 
essed food. 



8. Intelligent choices need to 
be made about foods, food 
fadsand sensational claims. 
Foods may contain sub- 
stances that are harmful 
to our bodies. 



discuss food stamp program for welfare recipients. 

determine cost of school lunch. Compare school lunch, 
home packed lunch, drive-in lunch for cost, nutntional 
value, calories, satisfaction. 

Arrange committees to research and report on the rela- 
tionship of nutrition to the following: 

pre-natal and post-natal dietary needs 
care of the diabetic 
treatment of TB patient 
therapy of alcoholic 
treatment of cardiac cases 
nutrition and mental health 
child's diet ana nutrition 
teenager's diet and nutrition 
adult nutrition 
athlete's nutrition 

(Prepare display — buMetin board chart to depict spe- 
cial diets.) 

Discuss influence of nutrition on embryological develop- 
ment and child growth. Compare opinions and customs 
on breast feeding. 

Compile list of factcrs that influence consumers in their 
food purchases. 

Collect food advertisements and evaluate them in 
terms of nutrition and cost. 

Have each student do a week's food shopping (on paper) 
for a family of 4 or 5 on a predetermined, minimal 
amount of money. (This can be an excellent evaluating 
device if used both at beginning of unit and near the 
end to see if pupils food selection has improved.) 

Investigate the ways that certain diseases are trans- 
ported by foods. Discuss methods of discouraging this 
kind of transference (typhoid, dysentery, trichinosis, 
etc.). 

Evaluate quackery in nutrition. Possible committee 
reports should include the following: 

prepare and administer a food fad and fallacy test. 
Give test to a sample group in your community. 

analyze nutriente of several "health foods" and com- 
pare to "ordinary foods" - discuss food additives. 

Bring in samples of ads for food supplements, nutritbn 
aids and digestive remedies. Evaluate these in the 
light of their scientific or pseudo-scientific approaches. 
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9. Some prevalent physiology 
ical conditions can be pre- 
vented and treated by good 
nutrition. 



Discuss and evaluate common misconceptions about cer- 
tain foods (brain-foods, raw foods, nerve foods, natural 
foods, etc.). 

Report on saturated fats and cholesterol; point out opin- 
ions on relationship to disease. Check food labels to see 
which products state they have poly-unsaturates. 

Have class collect information on all types of reducing 
diets: starvation diets» mechanical means (vibrators) 
chemical (drugs), special foods, exercises, etc. Report on 
each and determine: 



cost, scientific basis for claims* danger to health* long 
term effect and successfulness. 



Make graphs showing relationship of heart disease* 
diabetes, high blood pressure, etc. to overweight. 

10. Quantity of food intake is a Discuss basal metabolism and its influence on how the 
growing health problem. body utilizes nutrients. 

Compare and evaluate means of losing weight. 

Determine what effect overweight and obesity^can have 
on an individual's health. 

Investigate and discuss the significance of malnutrition 
in the world today. 
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ITEM 3- ARTICLES OF INi. ^EST 




X * .'\c Law 91-248 
9l8t Cui , -ess, H. R. 515 
May ' 1970 

To amend tbe Xatloi^t School I<*«nch Act and the Ci. '^'ntritlon Act of 1966 to 
clarify Te8poiiBlbiHtie» related to pro\t^inc fm; and ^ 't*t>rlce meals and 
preventing discrimination against ci;:««'*'^n. to revii^ progi^ *^hing require- 
ments, to strengthen the nutrition trat&iug aua tklucatiob of the 
programn, and otherwise to strengthen the food service programs lor children 
in schools and service institutions. 

Be it enucted by the Senate and Home of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. ^oo^ service 

— ^.—^..-^^^ prognuns for 
AUTHORIZATION FOR ADVANCE APPROPRIATIONS; CARRYOVER ^hlldren. 



AUTHORIZATION 

Section 1. (a) Sect^o. % of the National School Lunch Act is 
amended by inserting at tht. < i^d thereof the following: "Annropria- 
tions to carry out the provisions X this Act and of the Child N utrition 
Act of 1066 for any fiscal year ai authorized to be made a year in 
advance of the beginning of the fiscal year in which the funds will 
become available for disbursement to the States. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, anv funds appropriated to carry out the 
provisions of such Acts shall remain availaMe lot the purposes of the 
Act for which appropriated until expended.** 

(b) The first sentence of i^ction 10 of the National School Lunch 
Act and the first sentence of section 12(d)(5) of such Act are each 
amended by striking the words ^^preceding fiscal year*^ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: "fiscal year beginning two years 
immediately prior to the fiscal year for which the Federal funds are 
appropriated". 



84 STAT> 207 
84 STAT. 206 
76 StRt. 944; 
82 Stst. 117. 
42 use 1752. 
80 Stat. 665. 
42 use 1771 
not«. 



76 Stat. 945. 
42 use 1759, 
1760. 



NONFOOD AftSlSTANCl. PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. Sections 5(a) and 6(b) f^f the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 
are amended to read as follows : 

"(a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
yenr ending June 30, 1971, not to exceed $38,000,000, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, not to exceed $33,000,000, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, not to exceed $15,000,000, and for each succeed- 
ing fiscal year, not to exceed $10,000,000, to enable the Secretary to 
formulftte and carry out a program to assist the States through grants- 
in-aid and other means to supply schools drawing attendance from 
areas in which f)Oor economic conditions exist witn equipment, other 
than land or buildings, for the storage, preparation, transportation, 
and serving of food to enable such schools to establisn, maintain, and 
expand school food service prosnrams. In the case of a nonprofit pri- 
vate school, such equipment shaVl be for use of such school principally 
in connection with child feeding programs authorized in this Act and 
in the National School Lunch Act, as amended, and in the event such 
equipment Is no longer so used, it may be transferred to another non- 
profit private school participating in any of such programs or to a 
public school participating in any of such i)rograms, or, failing either 
of these dispositions, that part of such eauipment financed with Fed- 
eral funds, or the residual value thereof, shall revert to the United 
States. 

'^(b) The Secretary shall apportion 50 per centum of the funds 
appropriated for the purposes of this section amon^ the States during 
each fiscal year on ^e same basis as apportionments are made under 
section 4 of the National School Lunch Act, as amended, for supplying 
agricultural and other foods. The remaining funds appropriated for 



Appropriation. 
80 Stat. 887, 
42 use 1774. 



Apportlonnent 
to States. 

76 Stat. 944. 
42 use 1753. 



(28^) 
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84 <:tat. 209 P^^' 9U248 - 2 . May 14, 1970 

the purposes of this section slmll be apiwrtioiied to ench State on the 
hnsis of tlie ratio between the nuinl)er of children enrolled in school* 
without a food service in such State and the number of children 
enrolled in schools without a food service in all States. Payments to pjiy 
btttte of funds apportioned for any fiscal year shall be made u.^n 
condition that at least one-fourth of tlie cost of any equipment financed 
under this subsection shall be lx>me by State or local funds." 

ADMIN-ISTRAnVE K.rPliNSES. NUTRITION EDUCATION, AND DlBjXrr 
ExrKNDlTUREfi 

* o,. i ^' '^H sentence of section 6 of the National School Lunch 
1^ ;7^f • -^^^ read as follows: **The funds provided by appro- 

pnation or transfer from other accounts for iniy fiscal year for carry. 
7fi <^t.t OAA. this Act, and for carrying out t}.e provisions 

IntP n* ^^"^ Nutrition Act of 1966, other than section :3 thei^f, less 

Ante, p. ^ue. "(1) not to exceed per centum thereof which per centum 

IS hereby made available to the Secretary for his administrative 
expenses under this Act and under the Cliild Nutrition Act of 
1966; 

76 <;t*t q44t ''IV apportioned by him pursuant to sections 4 

6C Stat! 231 f."° % amount appropriatr,d pursuant to sec- 

4? use 1753, ""s and sections 4, 5. and 7 of the Child 

1754, nutrition Act of 1966; and 

Post ,' pp. 211,210, "(3) not to exceed 1 per centum of the funds provided for 
Post , pp. 214,210, carrying out the programs under this Act and the programs 
Arite, p. 206 , Under the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, other than section 3, which 

per centum is hereby made available to the Secretary to supple- 
ment the nutritional benefits of these programs tlirough grants 
to States and other means for nutritional training and education 
for workers, cooperators, and participants in these programs and 
for necessary surveys and studies of requirements for rood serv- 
fio in furtherance of the purposes expressed in section 

80 till' fifi?' I ur ^"^ ^^tion 2 of the Child kutritioii Act of 1966, 

42 use l7Gi, ' '^'^'J.]^ available to the Secretary during such year for direct ex- 
1771, Pfnditure by him for agricultural commodities and other foods to be 

distributed among the States and schools and service institutions 
^u^/i^^IJ^i^l"^ service programs under this Act and under 

the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 in accordance with the needs as deter- 
mined by the local school and service institution authorities," 

STATE MATCHIKO REQIHREMENTS 

4? usfiSL^^* SEa4 Section 7 of the National School Lunch Act is further 
i7t)6. amended by inserting immediately before the last sentence of such sec- 
tion the followinjj: "For the fiscalyear beginning July 1, 1971, and the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1972, SUte revenue (other than revenues 
derived fror« the program) appropriated or utilized specifically for 
proCTam purposes (other than salaries and admmistrative expenses at 
the btate, as distinguished from local, level) shall constitute at least 4 
per ^ntum of the matching requirement ; for each of the two succeed- 
ing fiscal years, at least 6 per centum of the matching requirement ; for 
each of the subsequent two fiscal years, at least 8 per centum of the 
matching requirement; and for each fiscal year thereafter, at least 10 
per cwttum of the matching requirement The State revenues made 
available pursuant to the preceding sentence shall be disbursed to 
schools, to the extent the Sute deems practicable, in such manner that 
each school receives the same proportionate share of such revenues as it 



oi ni8 DoyM were coming to s. nool breaktasMess. Added to the already myriad home and 
school -based problems of thet-'j boys, inar^ equate nutrition was a real obstacle to achieving 
the goals of the Special I due* tion program. 

"What can you sugg* 3tr' he askod. "The usual exhortation to *eat a good breakfast' 
is going to fall flat. Somi of hese b<5ys are responsible for getting themselves ready for 
school each morning — th^ m»-\her hns already gone to work, or doesn't get up that early! 
Some of them stop at the cot'er for a Wee' on the way to school; others come without 
that much nourishment." 

A different approach v/us c rtainl} necessary, I agreed. How about making up a menu 
of nutritious, if somewhat ajco ^ventio" al breakfasts, which these boys could learn to pre- 
pare by themselves? The teavht was enthusiastic, and offered to help with simple cookery 
instruction to supplement an/ k- .chen s - ills the boys might already possess. 

We devised the following' nr onu sug gestions, and in classroom visitation I introduced 
to the boys the idea of becoming J heir ov n gourmet chefs. They were delighted. 

Using rat study posters publhuied b> the U.S. Department of Agriculture, I discussed 
the vital role of nutrition to tc ta health. Graphically convinced of the value of the right 
foods for good health, the boys prepared tuemselvos in practice with the teacher, studying 
vocabulary and cooking skills. 

With a cover letter, we fxpla ied to p arents our **campaign" to introduce nutritional 
concepts to students, asked suppor' in supplying the ingredients with which the boys could 
practice food preparation, and supfiied each parent with our menu. 

Success? We think so! The bo> enthusiKstically reported each culinary success. With 
frequent reminders from the teach r, they ware encouraged to make H*-*^:*V"*ast-preparing 
a regular routine; not just once-ir the-kitchon for fvm. Our bf Ltdsts may have been 
unorthodox, and not even complete r acceptable nutriuonall", ^ac we felt th y had given 
our boys a chance at skill-developii »nt and a sense of .omplishment, as w ?11 as nutri- 
tional improvement. 

UNUS^' .u BREAK r'ASTS 
Try one of these each day • .a a your breakfast lively!. 

FRUIT 

Banana Drizzle 

ce a peeled barti i . ito a dish, drizzle fortified chocolate over it, sprini le with 
} ur favorite dry cer * 
A^t^h Annies 

i\ larter a washed a^f.^ 'emove co^ aikle each section witi: '^ugar and t -na- 
n. Eat them with y - "inFf 
Bananu Blast 

SL^e a peeled >*'^r*dnr • . dish, squeeze juice of an orange over /. Sprin- le 
w» ^ cocon* ' :(id mini *i riiarshmallows. Be sure to brush your teeth ufterwai i! 

EGGS 

Egg 1". J i > 

Cut a ' shape (ut of a slice ox^s:*' ^ bread. Place -'^ butte: -? *'^ing 
pan. into the "pocket" and tiy xcn until done. ' vr; \e * 

section . * . I? it > ^ 'Jan. 
Ha mburger * . able 

Fry a pi\ of han*! '^.v d^atil done, stirring Kv ^ * - -i egg over it afiar 
draining ^ »xtra grp . '-it gently until cjg is cookeu. *voop out center of 
a heatec ^ a - burger tw.. , , » -neat and egg in the bun, covir it with i iun 
if you wisf 

5 
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_e4 STAT* 210 

i*eceives of the 'hmds apportioned to the State for the sarue year under 

sections 4 and 11 of the National School Lunch Act and eoctions 4 and 6 76 stat. 944; 

of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966." Post, p. 211. 

42 use 1753. 

STATC ADXlKlSTKATrVK EXPENSES t^SIj P* 214. 

Ante; p* 208* 

Sec. 5. The first sentence of section 7 of the CAild Nutrition Act of 
1966 is amended (1 ) bv inserting ^^or for the admi'aistrative expenses of 60 st&t« ess* 
any other designated State agenc^^" immediatel*^ after "its administra- ^2 use 1776# 
tive expenses''; and (2) by inserting "and ser/ice institutions'' imme- 
diately after "local school districts . 

AIH>mOKAr. PROORAK UEQUIREMEKTS AND AUTHOIimf 

Sec. 6. (a) The second sentence of se^^lion 9 of the National School 
I-<unch Act (42 U.S.C. 1751) is amen^lcd by inserting "not exceeding 60 stat. 23'i« 
20 cents per meal" immediately afti»r "or at a reduced cost". 42 use 1750# 

(b) Section 9 of the National School Lunch Act is further amended 
by inserting ifter the second sentenr^ thereof the following: "Such 
determinations shall be made b^ local sclool authorities in accordance 
with a publicly announced policy and plan applied equitably on the 
basis of criter^k which, as a minimum, snail include the level of family 
income, inc^ading^ welfare grants, the number in the family unit, and 
the number of children in nie family unit attending school or service 
ii titutions; but, by J iiuary 1, 1971, any diild who is a member of a 
hoiu>.^hold which has an annual income not above the applicable fam- 
ily si£4 income level set forth in the income poverty guiaelines shall be 
served meals free or at reduced cost. The income poverty guidelines 
to be used for any fiscal year shall be those prescribed by the Secretary 
as of July 1 of such yoar. In providing meals free or at reduced cost to 
needy children, first priority shall be given to providing free meals to 



How to hard-cook an egg: Place it gently in enough boiling water to cover the 
egg. Turn the fire low, and simmer for 10 minutes. Pour off hot water, cover the 
egg with cold water, let stand a few minutes to cool. 

MEAT 

Tickle Taco 

Roll up wiener and grated cheese in a tortilla, stick a toothpick through it to 
hold together, heat in oven for 5 • 8 minutes on a foil plate, 
submarine Taco (for sea-food lovers) 

Drain a can of tuna, mix a little tuna with chopped hard-cooked egg and grated 
*T^ovT . ^'1®®?®- StufT mto a taco shell, heat in oven 3 - 5 minutes in a foil pan. 
UbN thanks Mrs. Wauson for this special project. 



UNIT ON NUTRITION EDUCATION 

*K ^^^'^^^N^LE: Our country provides an excess of food to its population; so much so, 
tnat oDesity is a m^jor concern and foods and beverages are advertised on the basis of 
low-calorie content. As a nation we eat well, but maintaining adequate nutrition is a major 
Health problem because as individuals we do not! 

VVithout a definite program of nutrition education started at the beginning of their 
school life, children are apt to confine their food choices to favorite fjods. Likewise, they 
cannot project benefits into the future, and have no concern or appreciation for what the 
future will bring if they fail to eat properly now. Nutrition education should be stressed 
to boys as we 1 as to girls. Dietary and reducing fads thrive upon inadequate public knowl- 
edge and faulty practices. n f 'v . 

nh.J^^ school's m^or nutritional concern is in the promotion of sound dietary habits. The 
«nH mn!^nf .u'r^^A^ traditional boredom of memorizing nutrients and food groups 
tTal for lifJ" of stimulating nutritionally-grounded experiences. Eating is essen- 

dp u.^^^^ CONCEPT: Optimal growth is dependent on personal health practices and wise 
SUGGESTED PUPIL OUTCOMES: 

• Relates good nutrition, adequate sleep and physical activity to his own growth and 
ueveiopment. 

• Understands the basic digestive process and how it relates to growth. 

• mns and understands the preparation of nutritious meals and snacks 

• Broadens the variety of food eaten and eiyoyed by himself and others. 

• Kealizes the importance of modem day methods for handling and preserving foods. 
n „ ^ "^'r resources available to provide food for himself and others. 

• Critically evaluates facts and beliefs about foods. 

• Jlirp^sl^iv^e'L^^^^^^^ '"'^^ P'^^^^^ ^ 

• ?Snries,'aU^^^^^^ <^-r<^ers, 

• Recognizes the growing problems of obesity at all age levels. 

• Understands and can apply the modifications of diet that are necessary depending 
on the age and the individual. k-^'-uihb 
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in such schools and institutions. The requirements jf this section relat- 
ing to the service of meals without cost or at a reduced cost shall apply 
to the lunch program of any school utilizing commodities donated 
under any of the provisioi.?* of law referred to in the preceding sen- 
tence. None of the requirements of this section in rcs()ect to the amount 
for ^reduced cost* meals artd to eligibility for meals without cost shall 
apply to nonprofit private schools which participate in the school 
lunch program under the provisions of section 10 until such time as 
the Secretary certifies that sufHcieiit /unds from sources other than 
J 'Mren s payments are available to enable such schools to meet these 
*cments." 

SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 

Six. 7. Section 11 tie National School Luiicli Act is amended 
t ' iiii.d as follows: 

"special assistance 

"Sec. 11. (a) There ar<> hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
tlio fiscal year ending J'me 30, 1971, and for each succeeding fiscal 
year such sums as may be necessary to provide si)ecial assistance to 
assure access to the school lunch program under this Act by children 
of low-income families. 

"(b) Of the sums appropriated pursuant to this section for any 
fiscal year, 3 per centum shall be available for apportionment to 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa. From 
the funds so available the Secretary shall apportion to each such 
State an amount which bears the same ratio to such funds as the 
number of children aged three to seventeen, inclusive, in such State 
bears to the total number of such children in all such States. If any 
such State cannot utilize for the purposes of this section all of the 
funds so apportioned to it, the Secretary shall make further apportion- 
ment on the same basis as the initial apportionment to any such 
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^(f ) If in any State the State educational agency is not uermitted 
by law to disburse funds paid to it under this Act to nonprofit pijvat^ 
sdiools in the State. th<9 Secretary shall withhold from the funds 
apportioned to such State under subsection (b) or (c) of this section 
an amount which bears the same ratio to such tunds as the number of 
free or reduced-prioe lunches served in accordance with section 9 of 
this Act in the nscal year beginning two years immediately prior to 
the Hscal year for which the funds are appropriated, by all nonprofit 
private schools participating in the program under this Act in such 
State, bears to the number of sucli free and reduced-prlce lunches 
served during" such prior year by all schools participating in the pro- 
gram under this Act in such State. The Secretary shall disburse the 
funds fto withheld directly to the nonprofit private schools within such 
State for the same purposes and subject to tlie same conditions as are 
applicable to a State educational agency disbursing funds under this 
section. 

(g) In carrying out this section, the terms and conditions governing 
the operation of the school lunch program set forth in other sections ox 
this Act, including those applicable to funds apportioned or paid 
pursuant to section 4 or 5 but excluding the provisions of section 7 
relating to n»tching, shall be applicable to the extent they are not 
inconsistent with the express requirements of this section. 

^(h)(l) Not later than January 1 of each year, each State educa- 
tional agencjr shall submit to the Secretary, for approval by him 
as a prerequisite to receipt of Federal funds or any commodities 
donated by the Secretary for use in programs under this Act and Uie 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966, a State man of child nutrition opera- 
tions for the following fiscal year, whicn shall include, as a minimum, 
a description of the manner in which the SUte educational agency 
proposes (A) to use the funds provided under this Act and funas 
from sources within the Sute to furnish a free or reduced-price lunch 
to every needy child in accordance with the provisions oi section 9: 
(B) to extend the schooMunch program under this Act to every school 
within the SUte, and (C) to use the funds provided under section 13 
of this Act and section 4 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 and funds 
from sources within the Sute to the maximum extent practicable to 
reach needy children. 

Kacli school participating in tlie schooMunch program under 
this Act sliall report each month to its State educational agency the 
nverM number of children in the school who recei'ved free lunches 
and the aventge number of children who received reduced price lunches 
during the immediately preceding month. Each participating school 
slwll provide an estimate, as of (Mober 1 and March 1 of each year, 
of the number of children who are eligible for a free or reduced price 
lunch. 

^(Z) The State educational agency of each State shall report to 
the Secretary each month the average number of children in the State 
who receivea free lunches and the average number of diildren in the 
State who received reduced price lunches during the immediately 
preceding month. Each SUte educational agency thall provide an 
estimate as of October 1 and March 1 of each year, of the number of 
children who are eligible for a free or reduoea price lunch.^ 
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Sac. 8. Section 10 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is amended by eo stat* 689* 
striking out the period at the end thereof and inserting in lieu Uiereof use 1779 « 
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the following:, "and the Nntionnl School Lunch Act, includinir rtsni- 
lations relating to the service of food in participating schools and 
service institutions in competition with the programs autnorized under 
tins Act and the National School Lunch Act In such regulations tlie 
Secretary mny provide tor the transfer of funds bv any State between 
the programs authorized under this Act and the National School 
Lunch Act on the basis of an approved State plan of operation- for 
the use of the funds and may provide for the rcscr\*e of up to 1 per 
centum of the funds available for apportionment to any State to 
carry out spf«!ial developmental projects.'' 

VATIOKAL ADVISOKY <'OrX( |I. 

Sec. 9. The National School Lunch Act is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

"national ADVISORY COUNCIL 

**Sf.c. 14. (a) There is hereby established a council to be known as the 
^atlonal Advisory Council on Child Nutrition ( hereinafter in this sec* 
tion referred to as the ^Council*) which shall be com|)ose'J of thirteen 
members appomted by the Secretary, One member shall be a school 
admnnstrator, one member shall be a person engaged in child welfare 
work, one member sliall be a person engaged in vocational education' 
work, one member shall be a nutrition expert, one member shall be a 
school food service management expert, one member shall be a State 
superintendent of schools (or the equivalent thereof), one member 
shall be a State school lunch director (or the equivalent thereof), one 
member shall be a person .serving on a school Iward one member shall 

t c'^ssroom teaclier, and four members i^iall be officers or employees 
of the Department ^f Agriculture si)ccially qualified to serve on the 
( oiinoil because of their eunnition, traini.Mf. ejcperience, and knowl- 
c<lpe in matter:^ relating to child food programs. 

**(h) The nine monilwrj cf the Council appointed from outside the 
Deimrtment of Agriculture shall be appointed for terms of three years 
*'.xcept that such members first appointed to the Council shall be 
appointed as follows : Three members shall be appointed for terms of 
three years, tiiree members shall be appointed for terms of two years, 
and tliree members shall U apiwinted for terms of one year. There- 
after all up|)ointments shall be for a term of three years, except that a 
l)€r:son appomted to fill an unexpired term shall serve only for the 
remanider of such term. Members appointed from the Department of 
Agnculture sliall sene at the pleasure of the SecreUry. 

"(c) Tlie Secretary shall designate one of tlie members to serve as 
i hairman and one to serve as Vice Chairman of the Council. 

(d) Tlie Council s^hall meet at the call of the Chairman but sliall 
meet at least oi ce a year, 

*(e). Seven members shall constitute a quonun and a vacancy on the 
( ouncil shall not affect its powers. 

'^(f) It shall be the function of the Council to make a continuiiiir 
study of the oi)eration of programs carried out under the National 
bcliool Lunch Act, the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, and any related 
Act under which meals are provided for children, with a view to deter- 
mining how such programs may be improved. The Council shall submit 
to tho President and the Congress annually a written report of the 
results of its study together with such recommendations for adminis- 
trative and legislative changes as it deems appropriate. 
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'\(g) Tht Secretary shall provide t))e Council with such («^tc*i T«phnxo*i «nd 

and other aatisUnoey including spcretarUl and dencal asdstance. as othtr Main- 

may be reouircd to carry out its functions under this Act ano • • 

Members of the Council shall aarve without compensation but Tmvti and tut- 

ahall raoeire reimbursement for neoamuy travel ana subaiatence aisttnot pax* 
expenaae incurred by them in the performance of tho duties of the 
Council." 

acHOOL aaKAEr.xsT ntocuuic AtrmoKisAiioH 

Saa 10. Section 4(a) of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 ia henby 82 sut. 119. 
amended by strikini^ out **$12,000,000*' and iiuvrting "f^S^OOOiOOO^ use 1773. 

Approved May 14, 1970. 
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fn amrod the Kationat School Lunch Act« at umtndtd, to nwure that adequate 
funda are available for the conduct of aummcr food «erricc prosrama for 
chllUrrn from area« in which poor economic conditiona eslat tad from areaa 
in which there arc hi£h concentrations of worhinit mothera, and >r other 
purpoaea related to rxpandioc and strmCtbeninc the child nutrition »:/o(rama. 

Be it enacUd by the Senate and HouMe of Heprc$ent€Uive» of the 
United StatCM of America in Concre^M asnembied^ That section 13 of the Chi Id nutritl on 
NVtional School Lunch Act (42 iT.S.C. 1761) is amended by adding at prosmna. 
fheendtJiereof the following: Continuation 

' (i) XotwithsUnding any other provision of law, the SecroUrv of and t^panaion. 
Agriculture is authorized to utilize, during the |)eriod May 15 to l\ ™J* ^t'^ 
Septeml»er 15, 1972. not to exceed $25,000,000 from funds available tlili 
during the fiscal years 1972 and 197:i under section 32 of the Act of P«»«~. 
August 24, 1935 (7 r.S.C. C12c), to carry out the purposes of this 49 Stat. 774. 
Section. Funds cx|>cndcd under the provisions of this paragraph 
shall be reimbursed out of any supplei.iental appropriation hereafter 
cimcted for the piir|>osc of carrying out section l5 of the Xational 
School Lunch Act, and such reimbursements shall be deposited into 
the fund estublishcd pnrstmnt to section 32 of the Act of August 24i 
19:i5, to he available for the pnr|>oses cf said section 32. Pun& made 
available under this subsection shall l>e in addition to direct appro- 
priations or other funds available for the conduct of summer foo<l 
service programs for children." 

2. (ai The Jirst sentence of section 13(a)(1) of the Nationiil Gr»nts-in^d, 
School Lnnch Act (42 VKC. 17Gl(a)(l)), as amended, is amen<ie<l es Stat. 86. 
to read as follows: 'There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1973, .June 30, 1974, and June 30, 1975, to enable the Scct^tary to 
formulate and carry out a program to assist States through grants- 
in-aid and other means, to initiate, maintain, or expand nonprofit food 
Kervit'o jirograms for children in .service institutions.** 

(b) Section 13(a)(2) of such Act is amended by inserting a new 
sentence at the end thereof as follows: "To the maximum extent 
feasible, consistent witb the purposes of this section, special summer 
programs shall utilize the existing food ser\'ice facilities of public and 
nonprofit private schoolc'* 

Sr<\ 3. (a) Tlie first sentence of section 4(a) of the Child Nutrition Sohool br«a)c» 
Act of 1966 (42 y.S.C. 1773(a) ) is amended to read as follows: "There fast progrwi, 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as are necessary for appropriation* 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1973, June 30, 1974, and June 30* 1975, «5 Stat. 85. 
to enable'the Secretary to carry out a program to assist the States 
through grants-in-aid and other means to initiate, maintain, or 
expand nonprofit breakfast programs in all schools which make appli- 
cation for assistance and agree to carry out a nonprofit breakfast 
program in accordance with this Act." 

(b) Section 4(b) of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (42 WS.C. 
1773(b) ) is amended tn read as follows: qq stat* 886. 

''APPORTIONMENT TO STATES 

^ "(b) Of the fundsappropriated for the purposes of this section, the 
Secretary shall for the fiiscal year ending June 30, 11^73, (1) apportion 
$2,600,000 equally among the Sutes other than Guam, the virgin 
Islands, and American Samoa, and $45,000 equally among Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, and American Samoa, and (2) apportion the remain- 
der among the States in accordance with the apportionment formula 
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Pogtt p. :k6« (^taiutd in tedion 4 of tlie Xationiil School Liuirh Act^ ms ameiu!<Hi. 

For each fiscal year beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30. 
1974^ the Secretarv shall make breakfast a^Mittano. paymenta, at such 
times as he may c[(9tennine, from the sums appro|>rtaif*d tlierefor to 
eadi State educational agencv^ in a total amount equal to the res\ilr 
obtained by (1) multiplymg the number of bnakfasta (ooimsting of ^ 
combination^ 7 foods whicli meet the mmimum nutrift^nal r^uir- 
ments prescribed by the Sectetarr |;4inuant to subsection (e) of t\,< 
section) served during such fiscal year to children in schools in iuch 
States which participate in the breakfast pronram under this section 
under ^r^eements with such State educational agency by a ;natioiial 
average < > eakfait payment prescribed by the Secntoty for such fiscal 
year to cany out the purposes of this section; (2) multiplying the 
number of such breakfasts served free to children elin^ble for frM 
breakfasts in such schools during sue:, fiscal year by a national average 
free breakfast payment preacnbed by the Secretary for .uch fiscal 
year to carry out the purposes of thw section; and (Z) multiplying 
the number of reduced price breakfasts served to children eligiole for 
reduced price breakfasts in such schools during such finical year by n 
actional average reduced price breakfast payment prescribed by the 
Secretary for such fiscal year to carry c ^t the provisions of this section : 
Provided^ That in any fiscal year the aggregate amount of the brndc- 
fast assistance payments mack by the Secretat7 to each State educa- 
tional sgen<7 for anr fiscal vear shall not be less than the amount nf 
the payments made by the Sta^e educational acency to particlp..;iiig 
schools within the State for the fiscal rear ei ling June 30, to 
cany out the purposes of thjs section." 
st«t« dUbuTM- (c) Section 4(c) of the Child Nutrition Act (42 U^.C im(o)) 
Mnt to tehooit* is amended hy adding at the end thereof the following sentence: 
so Stat* SS6{ ^Breakfast tssistance disbursements to scV ols luider this section may 
S5 stAt. S5. he made in advance or by way of rt^mburscmeit in scrordarce with 
proe&dures prescribed by the Secretary.^ 

(d> Section 4(e) of the Child Nutrition Xct of iwm (42 r.S-r. 
1773(e) ) is amended to read as follows : 

**M7TRmONAL AND OTHER PR(X>RAM REQrjREMK^T^ 

^ (e ) Breakfasts served by schools participating in the school break- 
fast promm under this section shall consist of a combination of foods 
and shall mest minimum nutritional requirements prescribed by the 
Secretary on the bains of tested nutritional research. Such breakfssts 
idiall be served free or at a reduced price to children in school under 
the same terms and conditions as are set forth with respect to the serv- 
ice of lunches free or at a reduced price in section d of the National 
Pott^ p. 726. School launch Act.** 

ii^^rit i>rl. (e) Section 4(f) of the Child Nutrition Act of IMUS (42 VSA\ 
vat« sohoou* 1773(f)) is amended to read as follows: 

60 strt. 667. por the fiscal year ending J«me 30, any withholdinj; of 

funds for and disbursement to nonprofit private schools shall be 
effected in the manner used prior to such fiscal year. Beginning with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, the Secretary shall make payments 
from the sums appropriated for any fiscal year for the purposes of 
this section directly to the nonprofit private sduMls within a State, that 
participate in the breakfast program under an agreement with the 
Secretary, for the same purposes and subject to the same conditiom< 
as are authorised or recmired under this section with respect to the 
disbursements by State educational sgenciea.** 
R«i«buf»MMtft Skt. 4. (a) Notwithstanding any other ]in>vinoii of law, the Set're- 
r«t«. fury of .^^o'iniltnre shall until mirh time us u KtipplM^ienta) ti|ipri>- 
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purposes of this sc^ttion among the Stntes on the basis of the ratio 
that the number of lunches (consistingof acombinfttion of foods wliicli 
meet the minimum nutritional requirements prescribed by the Secre- 
tary puRuant to section 9 of the National School Lunch Act) serxed Ant*, p. ,26 

in each State m the latest precedmg fiscal year for which the Secre- 

tary determines daU are available at the time such funds «re appor. 
tioned bears to tlie total number of such lunches scr\cd in all States 
in such preceding fiscal year. If any State cannot utilize all of the 
tiinds apportioned to it under the provisions of this subsection, the 
>(Hretar>- shall make further apportionments to the remaining States 
in the manner set forth in this subsection for apportioninir funds 
among all the States. Payments to any Stat« of funds apportioned 
under the provisions of this subsection for any fiscal year shall be made 
upon condition that at least one-fonrth of the cost of equipment 
financed under this subsection shall be borne by f,mds fn>m sour«s 
within the Stata^ 

the Child Xutritinn Art of lOfiH (42 U.S.C. Nonprofit pri- 
' ^) >;s/unend^l to read as follows : vate schools, 

(rt) it> in any State, the Stat« educational agency is prohibited by 80 stat. 888. 
law from administering the program authorized by this section in 
nonprofit privnt<» schools within the State, the Socretarj- shall admin- 
ister such program m such pri\'ate schools. In such event the 
,S€cretarv shall withhold from the funds apportioned to any such 
.State under the provisions of subsection (b) of this section an ammint 
which bears the same ratio to snch funds as the number of lunches 
(consisting of a combination of foods which meet the minim»im 
nutritional rcqniremcnts prescribed by the Secretary pursuant to 
section 9(a) of the ^atIonal School Lunch Act) sen'ed in nonprofit Ante, p. 726 

pmate schools in such State m the latest preceding fiscal year for 

which the Secretary determines data are available at the time snch 
funds are withheld bears to the total number of such hinches sen ed 
^ " J^J.^S s^»ch State in such preceding fiscal year " 

(d) Section 5 of the Child Nutrition Act (42 t'.SC 1774) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new snb^ction": 

"RESERVn OF FITXDS 

••(o) In each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1973, June 30 1074 
and Jinio 30, 1J>73. 50 per centum of the funds appropriated for the 
purposes of this section shall he reserved bv the Secretary to assist 
schools without a food service. The Secretary shall apportion the funds 
so reserved amoiiff the States on the basis of the ratio of the number 
of childmi eiirolled in schools without a food service in the State for 
tlie atest fiscal year for which the Secretary determines data are 
available at the tii.ie such funds are apportioned to the total number 
of childreu enrolled m schools without a food service in all States in 
such fiscal Year. Tu those States in which the Secretary administers 
the uonfootl a^istaiice program in nonprofit private schools, the Sec- 
ietar>' shall withhold from the funds apportioned to any such State 
nnder this subsection an amount which bears the same ratio to snch 
funds as the number of children enrolled in nonprt>fit private schools 
without a food service in snch State for the latest fiscal yoar for which 
the Secretary determines data are available at the time 'such fimds are 
withheld bears to the total number of children enrt>lled in all schools 
without food service in snch State in snch fiscal year. The funds 
reserved, apportioned, and withheld under the authority of this sub- 
section shall be used by State educational agencies, or the Secretai-y 
in the ra,se of nouprofit private schools, onlv to assist schools withoiit 
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ti food wrvice. If mnj State oumot utilize all the funds apportioned 
to it under the provisKms of this subsection to assist schools in the State 
withotit a foocl service, the Secretary shall make further apportion- 
ments to the remaining States in the same manner set forth in this sub- 
section for apportioning funds amonR all the States and such 
remaining States, or the Secietaty in tne case of nonprofit private 
schools, mall use the additional funds so apportioned or withheld only 
to assist schools in the State without a food service. Payments to any 
State of the funds apportioned under the provisions of tnis paragraph 
shall be made upon condition that at least one-fourth of the cost of 
equipment finauced shall be borne by iands frcnn sources within the 
State, except thai such conditi<m shafl not Apply with respect to funds 
used under this section to as^ schools without food service if such 
schools are esfiecially needy, as determined by the State." 

(e) To as»st tbe Congress in determining the amounts needed 
annually, the Secretary is directed to conduct a survey amouf the 
States and school districts on unmet needs for equipnwnt in scmools 
eligible for assistance umler section 5 of the Child Nutrition Act The 
re^iHs of such survey shall be reputed to the Gongreas by June 30, 
1973. 

Sea 7. After the fiist sentence of sectimi 10 of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 (42 UJS.C. 1779) add the following new sentence: ""Such 
regulations shall not prohibit the sale of competitive foods in food 
service facilities or areas during the time of service of food under 
this Act or the Natinial School Lunch Act if the proceeds from the 
sales of such foods will inure to the bcmefit of the schools or of 
or;ganizations of students approved by the schools.'' 

Sisa 8. Section 8 of the National School Lunch Act (4Q JJS.C. 
1757) is amended by deleting the phrase "reimbursing it for'' in the 
second sentence thereof and mserting in lieu thereof the followinsr: 
"asdsting it to finance" and by adding at the end of such section the 
following sentence: "Lunch assistance disbursements to schools under 
this section and tmder secticm 11 of this Act may be made in advance 
or by way of reimbursement in accordance with procedures prescribed 
by the Secretary." 

Sec. 9, The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section as follows : 

"SFKCIAL SUFPLSICEMTAL TOGO FROORAK 

''Sec. 17. (a) Duringeach of the fiscal years aiding June 30, 1973, 
and June 30, 1974, the Secretary shall make cash grants to the healtii 
department or comparable agency of each State for the purpose of 
providing funds to local health or welfare acencies or private non- 
profit agencies of such State serving local health or welfare needs to 
enable such agencies to carry out a program under which supplemental 
foods will be made available to pregnnnt or lactating women and to 
infants determined' by competc^nt professionals to be nutritional risks 
because of inadequate nutrition vnd inadequate income. Such program 
shall be operated for a two-year period and may be carried out in any 
area of the United States without regard to whether a food stamp pro- 
gram or a direct food distribution program is in effect in such area. 

''(b) In order to carry out the program provided for under sub- 
section (a) of tiiis section during the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1973, 
the Secretary shidl use $20,000,000 out of rimds appropriated by sec- 
tion 32 of the Act of August 24, 1936 (7 U.S.C. 612(c)). In order to 
carry out such program during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
there is authorixed to be appropriated the sum of $20,000,000, but in 
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the event that such sum has not been appropriated for such purpose by 
Auffust 1, 1973, the Secretary shall use $20,000,000, or, if any amount 
hasbeen appropriated for such program, the difference, if any, between 
the amount directly appropriated for such purpose and $20,000,000. 
out of funds appropriated by section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1035 
(7 U.S.C. 612(c; ). Any funds expended from such section 32 to carry 49 stat. 774 
out the provisions of subsection (a) of this section shall be reimbursed 
out of any supplemental appropriation hereafter enacted for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of such subsection, and such re- 
imbursements shall be deposited into the fund established pursuant to 
such section 32, to be available for the purpose of such section. 

''(c) Whenever any program is carried out by the Secretary under Administrative 
authority of this section through any State or local or nonprofit costs, limi- 
agency, he is authorized to pay administrative costs not to exceed tat ion. 
10 per centum of the Federal funds provided under the authority of 
this section. 

"(d) The eligibility of persons to participate in the progmm pro- Eligibility 
vided for under subsection (a) of this section shall be determined 
by competent professional authority. Participants shall be residents 
of areas served by clinics or other health facilities determined to have 
significant numbers of infants and pregnant and lactating women at 
nutritional nsk. 

"(e) State or local agencies or groups carrying out any program wedica reo- 
iiiidcr this section shall mainUin adequate medical records on the o. d$. 
participants assisted t' » enable the Secretary to determine and evaluate 
*he l)encfits of the nutritional assistance provided under this section 
The Secretary and Comptroller General of the United States shall' Reports to 
siibmit prehminarj- evaluation reports to the Congress not later tliaii ccngress. 
October 1, 1973; and not Jat^r than Marcli 30, 1974, submit reports 
4'ontainin^ an evaluation of the program provided under this section 
and making ivci>mmen<!ations with rcg!Mxl to its continuation. 

'•(f) As ils*m1 in th^sscrtion- Definitions. 
•*( I ) M*n»finai,t and lactating wwnen' when used in connection 
thr trrm at * nutrition risk* includes mothers from low-income 
IM»|)iil:it»ons who demonstrate one or more of the following charac- 
teristics: known inadc<juate nutritional patterns, unacccptably 
high incidence of an mia, high prematurity rates, or inadequate 
patterns of growth (underweight, obesity, or stunting) . Such term 
(when used in connection with the term *at nutritional risk') also 
includes low-income individuals who have a history of high risk 
prcg* ancy a5> ev-di»nced by abortion, premature birth, or severe 
ane- la. 

i) 'Ir ant ' when used in connection with the term *nt 
nu rition t[f\ .ne-.is childi 'n under four yeare of age who are 
in ow-incom populations nich have shown a deficient pattern 
of growth, by minimally ao epuble standards, as refle-tcd by nn 
excess number of children in the lower percentiles of height and 
weight. Such term, when used in connection with 'at nutritional 
nsk , msy also include (at the discretion of the Secretary) chil- 
dren under four years of age who (A) are in the parameter of 
nutritional anemia, or (B) are from low-income populations 
where nutritional studies have shown inadequate infant diets. 

(3) Supplemental foods' shall mean those foods conUining 
nutrients known to be lacking in the diet5 of populations at 
nutritional risks and, in particular, those foods and food products 
containing high-qnahty protein^ iron, calcium, vitamin A, and 
vitnmin ( . Such term may also inchide (at the discretion of the 
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Secretary) any food product commercially formulated pirpani- 
tion specifically designed for infants. 

'Qwapetent professional authority' includes physicians 
nutritionists, registered nurses, dieticians, or State or focal medi- 
caid trained health officials, or persons designated by physicians 
or State or local medically trained health officials as being com- 
petent nrofessionally to evaluate nutritional rii." 
Sto. 10. Section T of the National School Lunch Act (42 UiJX*. 
60 Stat. 232 ; 1756) is amended by inserting the words "for the preceding fiscal year"* 
84 Stat . 212. after the phrase ^per centum of the matching requitwnent" each time 
such phrase appears in sudi section. 
Approved September 26, 1972. 
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NUTRITION EDUCATION 
Overview — The Federal Programs 



WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1972 

U.S. Sknato 
Sklect Committee ox 
NuTRino}^ AN*D Human Xekds 

Waskhffton, D,C, 
Tlie Select Committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in i*oom 1202 
of the Dirkson I3uihlin<r, the Honorable Philip A. Hart, presiding. 

Staff members: Gemld S. J. Cassidy, general counsel; Jolin M. 
Quinn, professional staff member; Vernon M. Goetchcus, senior 
minority professional staff; Klizabetli P. Hottcll, minority profes- 
sional slalr. 

Senator Hart. The hearino; will come to order. 

OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR HART, PRESIDINa 

Senator Hart. As all of ns i nderstand, the piirpo.se of those hear- 
ings is to explore the .scope aiui meaning of the phra.se **Xutritioii 
Ettiication.-' Since the inception of this committee^ we have repcat<jdly 
heard of the need to investigate nutrition education, and to give any 
efforts along the.se lines our strong support. The question many of us 
have had is **\vhat does 'nutrition educiition' mean ?" Our rolnctance to 
devote significant time to this question, I think, is attributable to a 
virtually unanimous feeling on the conunittce — with our limited re- 
.sources, manpower and time — the question of physical hunger and its 
alleviation, through the ^n'ovi.sion of adequate food, was our fii'st pri- 
ority. Xo one could convmce us 3 years ago — and no one will convuice 
me today — that knowledge of the importance of food is an adequate 
.substitute for food itself. 

Our concern with the elimination of hunger has not Io.st its priority 
standing. It still exi.sts. It still remain^; to be ended, finally. We think 
it api)ropriate, though, to begin our Nutrition Education inquiry at 
this time. This offers us an opportunity to look to the efficacy of our 
past efforts, to improve nutrition through the school food programs 
and the family food programs, so thr.o we can see whether we have 
been on the right trapk — nutritionally speaking. These hearings also 
offer us the opportunity to look into the frequently repeated warning 
that "an ade^piate income no longer guarantees an adequate diet."' If 
that is true, why is it so? 

Yesterday, this committee heard a' groat deal of support for that 
allegation from a wide array of high 5 v competent witnesses. Today, I 
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would like to ^vclcomc (wo panels of witncsFCS from the admiiiistrntioii. 
It is our undcrstnndin.i!: that we will handle it in sort of a two-pnnol 
fashion. First, we ^vil^ hoar from witno^os from the Depaitniont of 
Arrrionlture, and then from a ])anol from the Depr.rtnient of Hoaltlu 
KducatioiK and Welfare. 

Gonorailv spoakin^r, we want to Uani about the education efforts m 
the area of nutrition that have l)een undertake by l/Otlv of your depart- 
meiitP. Wc want to know about the edunitional value of the Federal 
iood proornm:-. AVo want to know what role you see for the coiuypt 
of nutrition education in thedevelopmontof a sound national nutrition 
policy. I thank you flor your attendance today and I look forward to 
voiu' tost'unony. 

Jj't me wMcouie, first, the distinguished Assistant Secretary Richard 
L\n<: of the ])opnrtmeut of Atrricidture. You can organize the USDA 
presentation hi such sequences as you fexil most likely to help all of u: . 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD lYNG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Lyxo. Thank vou, Mr. Chainuan. 

I will give you a brief statement and then Dr. Xed Bayley, wlu) is 
Director of Science and Education for the USDA, will ^ive a state- 
ment, with comments, accompanied by some members of his staff. 

We are pleased at this opportunity ' > meet with you to discuss 
some aspects of nutrition eduejition. 

We are pleased, too, that this comnittee is underta!vin<r a study of 
nutrition education. It is a subject worthy of study and one, cei-tainly 
of vital concern to all of us. We need more imderstandin^r of nutrition 
if we are to make wise choices among the massive offerin^ys of food 
items that, our productive farmers and an ingenious food industry 
make available to ns. 

It may be well to reflect for a moment upon tho relationship between 
agricultural productivity and the need for nutritijon education. 

Our farmei*s have, since the very founding of this Nation, provided 
ample quantities of food for a continuously expandin/a^ population. 
Moreover, food costs, as a percentage pf disposable income, liave 
steadily doci-eased and are the lowest in the world. The result is that 
we aro'offered a huge quantity of food in an almost unlimited variety 
of raw and j. "*^sed products, ni supermarkets with thousands of food 
items to choose irom, in prepared food establishments ranging from 
quick-serve, francliised fast-food services to elegant restaurants. 

Wc have irood reason to be graceful for the ainple supply of food. 
We should be thankful that our affluence permits the wide freedom 
to choose the food we eat. But, it is also true that this wealth of pro- 
duction, this opportunity to select from so much, creates a greater need 
for wisdom in the choices we make— a need for nutrition education. 

In many naits of the world there is so little free<lom of choice, that 
there is little or no need for nutrition education. For example, there 
is not nuieh point in teaching ))eople whose only available food is rice 
that they ourrht to be eating a variety of imobtainable foods. 

The need for mitrition knowledge and niitrition information has long 
been an active concern of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. USDA 
has an excellent record and, in fact, substantial credentials in the whole 
area of human nutrition research and education. 
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Dr. Xcd Baylpy, diifctflr of tlie USDA's Scipiioo and Edn'^ati<ni 
nativities, ami some of his staff arc here to report to you in further 
•detail upon the role that the Extension Service and the Affricnltund 
Kesearch Service play in cxpandin<r nutrition kiiowledjrc. These agen- 
cies ha\ c the primary educational role within the department 

IIaxdhooks With XirnuTioN" Kxowi-edt.e 

I am snre that Dr. Bayley, because of his direct responsibilities in 
tlie field, may well l>e too modest in his description of the depart- 
ment's achievements. As a relative newcomer to the department, I have 
more freedom in pointing to the decades of ncliicvcment by home econ- 
omists throughout the country in hriiiging nutrition laiowlcdgc to 
people everywhere. Jfore recently, the Nutrition Aide progran7 has 
concentrated on poor people. rSI)A s Handbook No, 8, containing the 
results of exhaustive research into the nutritional composition ot foo<ls, 
has for years l)een the basic reference for teachers, nutritionists and 
food technologists and physicians. And f'^r those interested in a less 
technical tinproach USDA has provided the widely used Dailv Food 
Guide or Food for Fitness. 

Several Yearbooks of Agricidture— the 1960 ono titled **Food For 
T's All" and tlic lOGo best-seller, "Consumers All'' for example—also 
stand as l)encliiiiiirlcs i!i the effort to impart uvailnlilc nutrition knowl- 
edge to the public. 

Tlicre's another i^ason that, I think, nutrition education is worth 
increased attention of this Senate committee at this time. Some of you 
may recall, 3 yeai-s ago, in Decemher 19G0 at the White House Con- 
fei-encc on Food, Nutrition and Health, several voices protested the 
fact tliat some panels were devoted to nutrition education. Their thesis 
was that poor people need food before education. Basicalh% tli^v were 
right. 

Since that time, we have expanded and liberalirxd USDA's food 
assistance programs to the point that it is now particularly appropriate 
to intensify our efforts to lielp low-income people stretch these added 
r/^sonrces forinaximum nutritional benefit 

This committee— over the past i> or 8 yeais-tiiue and again, has 
look-ed over the size and scope of our plans to alleviate poverty-caused 
hunger and iiMlnutrition. I won't iviterate a stack of statistics on onr 
progress at this point, but it is woi*tli notingthat we now hnve a fnmilv 
feeding proirram for people below the povertv level, snbstantiallv 
everywhere in the I'nited States. Also. various'Child Xutntion pro- 
gninis aiv widely avallahle. 

In the sense, then, that we have now eliminated a resource hick, 
it is even more important that we talk in tonus of education, so that 
not only the poor hut everyone— rich and poor aliko--usc their food 
resources to the In^st advanta<re. This is particnlarlv importaiir among 
poorer people, because even though we are puttinir'over $-1- billion into 
food Mssjstaucc pi-ograms, the amount per familv or per individual re- 
qnims good planning to obtain maximum benefit from this resource— 
and good planning can come only from knowledge. 

We try to do this within the programs themselves. The Foo.l and 
Xntrition Service has put informative, biliinrrual lal>els on the foods 
distributed to families. In the Food Stamp Pro«ritiin, the inside cover 
of the millions and millions of food coupon book's carriers a nutrition 
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iT)csj5a<rp about tlie four food groups, and the importance to jrood nutri- 
tion of l)uying and using a variety of foods. 

Thoro arc numerous other cduaitional materials that FNS uses to 
supplement its priniarj- role— which is the delivery of food, or the 
means to buy food— to people or group? in need of assistance. We arc 
trying to carry an educational impact along with that role. Wo have 
a collection of some of tJie department's nutridon education materials 
here in a kit that I hope the committee xrill find interesting. Our 
last printing of the "Thrifty Family" series was for 500,000 copies of 
some 14 flyers. 

These educational eflforts are carried out cooperatively with State 
and local governments—extension agents, public health workers, home 
economics teachers and so on— tho.sc best qualified to do the job. 

There is another facet, of nutrition education that FJfS is carrying 
out in connection with its child nutrition prograuiS — activities .specific 
cally autliorized by the rongnv5S in the 1070 amendments to the Xa- 
tional School Lunch and Child Nutrition Acts. 

USDA LE.\nFJisnip Nctiution EnrcATiox 

I-rfingiiage in the legislation gave clear cxpi-ession to coniri.^ssional 
intent that USDA assume leadership for— "nutritional training and 
education for workers, cooperatoi^. and participants in the.se fchild 
nutrition] programs and for necessnrv snrve.vs ancl studies of reqnijv- 
mcuts for food services program.s."* School Lunch and other child 
nutrition programs certainly offer a positive "labonitory for learn- 
ing'' about human nutrition. I would not minimize the in'jportant-e of 
over 25 years of axpcrience in furthering nutrition education by the 
practical experience of eating balanced, nutritious meals. 

Tlic bulk of tlie educational activities imdertaken under our 'Ex- 
panded role has been in the furtliemnce of nutritional training of 
school foml service workers and .supen-isors. Over the last 2.5 yeas-s. 
State and local school food service ix»rsonnel— with some ITSDA as- 
sistaucc>-~have done nnich to train school food service workers and 
supervisors. The 107O amejidments gave a much needed l)oo.<;t to im- 
proving tho quality and availabilitv of such tminitjg, especially nu- 
tritional education. 

The 107O amendments had another important effect. Befom 1070. 
T'^SDA limited its child nutrition education efforts .strictly to food 
service personnel because both the National School Lunch and the 
Child Nutrition Acts prohibited the Secretary and the St^ites from 
imposing any requirements on classroom education in carrving out 
the acts. These provisions are .still in the acts, but the 1070 amendments 
clonriy showed that USDA should cooperate with those responsible for 
classroom education to encourage nutrition education. FNS works 
closely with the Office of Education in such cooperative effort.s. A num- 
ber of State and local schools already hnve food nutrition education 
programs. 

I might just mention a few examples of specific nutrition education 
projects wc have undertaken: 

A lO-part television nutrition training course for school food 
service workers is under development in cooperation with New 
England State acrencies. It will be available to all States, after 
mitial telecast over New England ETV facilities early in 1973. 
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Xiitrition training short conrsos for school Innch workers \\v>re 
conducted by State universities in each of thr, live FXS rc«jions 
last year. 

A FXS information and educational materials cen*or luis in^on 
set »p at the National Agricultural Library in Heltsville, Md. 

In thip. phase of th-e expanded role in nntrition education, the de- 
partment ins had the advantage of advice and guidance from the 
National Advisory Council on Child Nntrition, which, again, was 
establislicd nt the direction of the 1070 legislation. As chain; m oi 
the council, j' am proud of the people we nave on it and thoy have 
sliown trcnJondi^Ms interest in furtlicringc these acfi/itie::, Tlicir first 
ammal rei>oit, last March, «^vve nntrition education a top priority 
among their five major rcconiinendatioi\3 for action, 

TniKUTE ix> AGmcx'1-Tun.M* CoMMonm Oroaxizatioxs 

I do not want to conclude my rcinnrfc without paying tribute to 
the significant contributions to nutrition education made by the private 
sector of the agricultural conuuunity. In particular, ihc ugricultural 
conmiodity organizat ons. The National Dairy Council^ for example, 
does a treinendous job in directing authoritative, well-roimded infor- 
mation materials to the general public, to schools, and to dentists 
and doctors. The Poultry and Egg National Board, the United Fro?h 
Fruit and Vegetiibie Association, the citrus people, the m^at group.s — 
turkey and hriiiler organizations, grain, cereal and rice associations, 
and many, niany other uiiits— all together render great frervice to t!ie 
causo ^/f luilanccd diets through the dissemination of available nutri- 
tion Kiiowlcdge. 

Finally, I Mnnk one sigt.iificant point needs to be ?nad<5 about nutri- 
tion education. Kducation— the act of educating — is basically the 
tnuismittal of knowledge from one ixjrson to another. In this Oeld, 
wc. just, do not have enough knowledge to tnuismi*^. Our und^istanulnq 
of hanan nutrition lags far behind our knowledge in other health 
area^. [Kmphasis added.] Some of the weaknesses in nutrition edu- 
cation can be related to the fact that tiiere is a lack of accurate 
info; mat ion to t nuismit. 

It has often been said that science knows iiMmeasunibly more about 
livestock or T)oultry nutrition than it does about human requiieuicnts. 
Thei-e are, of coiirsc, some very ^ood reasons for that ^jap. Science can- 
not put generations of people into controlled exp'^riments and feed 
them nutrient rations the way they do in caitle pens and broiler 
houses. Uesearch on human nutrition is more intricate and difRcult. 

I do not want to get into Dn Bayley's area. B;:t I would urge more 
attention to researcii to gain knowledge, before^ we turn all our en- 
thusiasm and i*esoui*ces to a total concept of n: ^ri*:ion education. We 
can only impart tlit available knowledge, and the knowledge of n.^ 
trition \ve now have is insufficient. Thore are many* many mythi* 
about nutrition that only scientific researMi can dispel ^ clarify. Tf 
we are going to add to the nutrition knowledge of our population, v/e 
must enlarge the body of basic information on the subject. 

Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. As I said, Dr. Bayley, the 
Director of Science and Education, is here. It is my understanding 
tliat Dr. Du^al, Assistant Secretary from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, has some travel plans. Perhaps if the 
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nient of not less than 8 cents ner meal within each SUte during thtt 

fiscal year 1073. Funds oxpemled under fhe foregoing provisions of 
tins section shall be reimbursed out of any supplemental appropria- 
tjou hereafter enacted for the pucposc of carrying out sectiou 4 of 
the National School Lunch Act, and such reimbursements shall bo 
deposited into tlie fund cstablislied pursuant to section 32 of the Act 
of August 24, 1935, to Iw available for the purposes of said section 32. 

(b) Funds made available pursuant to this section shall be appor. 
tioued to the States in such mauner as will best enable schools to meet 
their obligations with respect to the service of free and reduced-price 
lunches and to meet the objective of this section with respect to !)rovid- 
ing a minimiun rate of reimbursement under section 4 of the National 
School Lunch Act, and such funds shall l)e apportioned and paid 
rts expeditiously as may bo practicable. 

(c) Section 4 of the National School Lunch Act is amended effective Apportionmtnt 
»i ftcr tlie fiscal year ending .func 30, 1073, to read as follows : tS s?atel3! 

t5F.r. 4, The sums apprr priated for any fiscal year pursuan* to the ^6 stat. 944. 
iiuthorizatious ccutained \n section 3 of this Act, cxcludin sum ^2 use psa. 
specified in section 5, shaU be available to the Secretary for supplying ^tat. zoa. 
Agricultural commodities and other food for the program in accord- 
rtiico withtlieprovisionsof this Act. For each fiscal year the Secretary fXl^* llll 
sJiall make food assista ice payments, at such times as he may deter- 
mine, from the sums a? propriatod therefor, to each State educational 
agency, in a total amount equal to the result obUined by multiplyint' 
tlie number of lunche* (consisting of a combination of foods which 
mcit the minimum nutritional requirements prescribed by the Secre- 
tarvunder subsection 0(a) of thisAct) served duringsuch fiscal year to iniVa . 
children in schools m such State, which participate in the school lunch 
program under this Act under agreements with such State educational 
agency, by a national average payment per lunch for such fiscal year 
detennined by the Secretary to be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Aci: Provided^ That in any fiscal year such national average 
payment sha 1 not be less tha' 8 cents per luncli and that the aggregate 
araouiit of the food assistt :o payments made by the SecreUry to 
each bUte educational agen • for any fiscal year shall not be less than 
the amount of t^ie payments made by the Sute agency to participating 
.scliools within Che State for the fiscal year enifing June 30, 1072. to 
earn- out the p irposes of this section 4.'* 

(d) Sectior 10 of the National School Lunch Act of 1046 (42 UJ5.C Nonprofit pri- 
1750) IS amrnded by striking '^section 7." at the end tl reof and vata schools, 
inserting m lieu thereof the following: "section 7: Provided^ Tliat disbursement, 
beginning w»th the fiscal year ending Junfi?^0, 1074, the Secretary shall ^ stat. 2335 
make paym-nts from the sums appropriftleili. r any fiscal year for the 

purposes ot section 4 of this Act dir srly to the nonprofit private 
schools m 5ucli State for the same purj^. and subject to the same 
conditions as ure authorized or required unu r this Act with inspect 
to the disbursements by the State educational ae?»n'!ics ** 

T ^^u a' sentence of section 0 or iha >..tiionfti School Prosram require 

^^''''^^^^^^^^f^^^subsectlon (a) of that Section. l^sT 
XT 1 2 !®^°,"t seventh sentences of sectirr 0 of the «> stat. 233; 

National School launch Act shall be designated as ssiibsecrion (h) of ^2 stat. H7. 
that sectionandareamendedto read as follows* ^2 use 1758. 



64 Stat. 2I0; 

65 Stat* 420. 
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(liainiian would permit him to testify now, niv] * Bayley follow 
up. it wonld hp of real convenience to Dr. DuV: 1 

Senator IIakiv IVrniis^iou will be ^ranteK Sin;: 

Before I for<ret it. let us receive for the revolt ^ the flyei-s and tlic 
other descriptive, materials to which Secretai v ^ AWg made reference. 

AVe are irlad that Dr. DnVal has been nhh (( stay his travel plans 
hmir ei^ou*rli to let us hear from him. We wcK mie the disiin«rui'=?bed 
AsMstant Secretary for Health and Sclent"'* • Allair.^ from the De- 
|mrtnie!itof.lIEW. 

For tlie record. Dr. DuVal. before yon hf^< » i. if yon would identify 
your nsst)ciate.s. 

STATEMENT OF DR. MERLIN K. DuV AT ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR HEALTEl, DEPAitTMENT OF V .iLTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, ACCOMPANIED BY DR OGDEN C. JOHNSON, DI- 
RECTOR, DIVISION OF NUTRITIf FDA; DR. BENJAMIN T. 
BURTON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ARTHRITIS, METABOLISM, AND ? i\3STIVE DISEASES. NIH; DR. 
ROBERT J. LAUR, DEPUTY DIRI .TOR, PREVENTION AND CON- 
SUMER SERVICES, HSMHA; MIS'i 7.LSA SCHNEIDER, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, DRUG EDUCATION, HIALTH, AND NUTRITION PRO- 
GRAMS, OFFICE OF EDUCATICN; RONALD B. SCHWARTZ, 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR LEGISLATION, SOCIAL AND 
REHABILITATION SERVICE, AND RAYMOND C. COLLINS, 
CHIEF, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT DIVISION, OFHCE OF CHILD 



Disorlmlnatlon, 
prohlbltlbn* 



Anf ^ p*726. 



Appropriation* 
34 St&t. 206. 
42 use X774, 



ApportlonMnt 
to States* 



iumuAi income noi at>ove uie apuucauie laiiuiv-size iiicotub itivei s^i 
forth in the income povertv (guideline prescribed by the Secret iir>* shall 
Im) served a free lunch* Following the announcement by the Secretary 
of the income poverty guideline for each fiscal year, each State educa* 
tional agency sliall prescribe Uie income guidelines, by family size, to 
l)e used by schools in the State during such fiscal year in making 
determinations cf those children eligible for a free lunch. The income 
guidelines for free lunches to be prescribed bv each State educational 
agency shall not be loss than the applicable family-size income levels 
in the income poverty guideline prescribed by the Secretary and 
tUiall not be more than 25 per centum above such family-size income 
levels. £ach fiscal year, each State educational agency shall also 
prescribe income guidelines, by family size, to be used by schools in 
tlie State during such fiscal year in making determinations of those 
children eligible {z: a lunch at a reduced price, not to exceed 20 cents, 
if a school elects to serve reduced-price lundies. Such income guide- 
lines for reduce d-price lunches shall be prescribed at not more than 
50 per centum above tlie applicable family*size income levels in the 
income poverty c^idMine prescribed by the Secretary, except that any 
local scnool authority having; income guidelines for free or reduced 
price lunches which exceed those allowed by this subs^tion may con- 
tinue to use such guidelines for determining eligibility until July 1, 
1973, if such guidelines were established prior to July 1, 1972. Local 
school authorities shall publicly announce such income guidelines 
on or about the opening of school each fiscal year and shall make 
determinations witn respect to the annual incomes of anv household 
solely on the basis of a statement executed in such form as tne Secretary 
may prescribe by an adult member of such household. No physical 
segregation of or other discrimination aniinst anv child eligible for n 
free lunch or a reduced -price lunch shsdl be made by the school nor 
shall there be any overt identification of any such child by special 
tokens or tickets, announced or published lists of names, or by other 
means." 

(c) The eighth through the thirteenth sentences of section 9 of 
the National School Lunch Act shall be designated as subsection (c) 
of that section and the last sentence of such subsection shall be 
amended by deleting the phrase "under the provisions of section 10 
until such tune as the Secretary" . nd inserting in lieu thereof the 
following phrase ^Hinder this Act until such time as the State educa- 
tional ag;ency, or in the case of such schools which participate under 
the provisions of section 10 of this Act the Secretary". 

Sec. 6. (a) The first sentence of section 5(a) of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966, as amended by section 2 of Public Law 91-248, is amended 
by deleting the phrase ^^for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, not 
to exceed $15,000,000 and for each succeeding fiscal y^r, not <-o exceed 
$10,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof the following phrase : "for 
each of the three fiscal years ending June 30, 1973, June 30, 1974, and 
June 30, 1975, not to exceed $40,000,000 and for each succeeding fiscal 
year, not to exceed $20,000,000". 

(b) Section 5(b) of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (42 U.S.C. 
1774(b)) is amer Jed to read as follows: 

"(b) Except for the funds reserved under subsection (e) of this 
section, the Si»cretary shall apportion the fimds approprinted for the 
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In order to irivo yo\i an opportunity to pm'suo sucii (juostions as 
you wish, I will not'attonipt to read the souie i^O pa.tres ol' tostintony 
\\hicli wo have a.ssvniblod for your rorord so you ran have in one place 
a relatively acounite s\i!uinati'on of the breadtli of. the programs that 
we are atteniptiniy to operate in HEW., In.stead, if you do not mind, 
1 will read the first two or tliro. pa^ros only to set the ^^taire, and tlien 
*rive a few ^ aniplcs in each of the units, and then *y) riglit into your 
(juestions. 

Senator 11... i. Very well, and we will liave printed in the record, as 
thoui^h pvcn, the balaure of your statement.^ 
Dr. DuVal. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

It is a .sinrere pleasure for me to be here today as the eominittee 
l)0<rins its study of X\itritiou Education and present to to\i testimony 
on the activities of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare on tliis important subject. 

Intooduci'iox 

Tn his Messa*re to Con<rress on Ilnnfrer and Mahuitrition in 1060, 
and in his address to the White House Couferenee on Food, Nutrition, 
and Health, President Xixon lias emphasized the importance of im- 
l)rovinp^ the nutrition of all Americans — espeHally those wlu) arc less 
advauta^j^ed. 

In respou.^e to presidential directives in the Messa^re to Congress 
and to the reconnnendations of the White House Conference, this dc- 
])artnient ]ia^ made nutrition an imi)ortant priority. IIICW has up- 
P'aded itsefl'ortsto learn more about th^* relationship between nutrition 

>ii)<l 1>n!»Ul» l!'.»'mwr]i ro<jonvr«]» if\ niv^\'ulo ]w»^^^>l• iilWl'ifinn tn tho 1oS<s 
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larg? siipennurkots fmiuontly stock over 10,000 itom.^. People must 
be tau<rlit to make wise clioices. 

To whom, tlierefore, sliould nutrition education be directed? First, 
we believe that nutrition education sliould be an element in the educa- 
tion whicli a person receives regarding personal health. This is neces- 
sary in a time when technologically constructed foods are increasingly 
replacing natural products whose nutritional role was well understood, 
[Knd p. 2 — prepared statement.] 

But be\'Oud this generalized type of nutrition education for the 
public, tliere are particular groups which need a more detailed and 
focused a])i)roach. These groups include: (1) people who influence 
others, and (2) people who have exhibited, or are at risk with i^espect 
to, specitio nutritional problems. In the lirst ^^roup are parents, 
teachers, physicians, family case workers, nurses, nutritionists, health 
aides and oihcrs. Clearly, if Fuch people are to help others acquire 
suilicient knowledge to i)ractice good nutriiiou, they must be taught 
sound nutritional facts. They must also develop skills that enable 
them to make practical applications of tlicse facts. 

Into this same group also falls the food industry. Xo other group 
has greater impact on the food practie(^s of our nation. If this is to be 
a desirable imi)act, then industry involvement in nutrition education, 
both as a recipient and as a provider, is import-ant. 

At a different level, but in the same group, are our homemakers who 
mold the food behavior of their families. The recently published 
DIIEW Ten-State Nutrition Survey sliowed that children imder 16 
liad IVwer nutritional problems as the level of educational attaiiunent 
of mothers increased. 

In the .second category — the special problems of liitrh risk groups, 
we liave a number of examples. With obesity and cardiovascular dis- 
ea.ses the major public health problems [end p. 3 — prepared state- 
ment] they presently are, the public must have ready access to all 
nutritional information pertinent to the prevention of tlie.^ie di.sorders. 

Similarly, there is the problem of iron deficiency anemia, the maior 
milyitional deficiency found in the Ten-State Xu'trition Survey. Xu- 
trition experts tell us it is only by the most judicious choice of foods 
that diets will supply the recommended amounts of iron. ^Ye must 
e(lu(*ate those at highest risk for the dc\'elopment of ii'on deficiency to 
make* the pro|)er choices. 

The expectant mother, the pregnant teenager, as well as teenagers in 
gc^neral, pi^eschool childi-eii and the elderly, are also high risk groups 
•oi* v.'liom nutrition echication is necessary.*^ 
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(ContlnueU from p. 4 ) 

DKIWUTMKNTAL Xl-TRTTION EuUCATlOX ACTIVITIES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Existing FodenU legislation Kivcs the Coinmissionor of Education tho antlmrity 
to provide support for a variety of iiutritiou education iiro>?ram« and prujocts. 
Most of this supiwrt is nmde available through fortnula grants t<» the States, 
which iu turn allocate the funds for projt^cts developed liy their UkjiI (Hlucatifin 
agencies and other eligible organizations. I^et inn briefly outline sonic of the 
siHjdlic programs under which the Office of Educjition tsupiwrts nutrition 
education. 

1. Under the Vocational Education Amendments of IOCS, Federal funds are 
allocated to State departments of education for consumer and homeniaking edu- 
cation. This includes the "promotion of nutritional knowledge and food u.se and 
the economic aspects of food use and purchase," According to the latest statistics 
available, three million secondary, post^secondary, and adult students were en- 
rolled in consumer and homemaking education courses in FY 1971 at an annual 
cost of $25,625,000 from Federal f UI^ds. 

At least one-third of the Federal funds provided for consumer homemaking 
education must be used in depressed areas or areas of hip:h tmeniployment. Ap- 
proximately 780,000 youth and adults were reached in FY 1971 in inner city 
and rural depressed arca.s. Classes were offered for adults in public housing 
devolopnionts, comnumity centers, churches— wherever low income i»eople could 
be reachcKl. Mobile instructional units reached out to adult homenmkcrs and the 
aged in inner city neighborhoods, mountainous rural areas, migrant eami>s, In* 
difin reservations, and Spanish American communities. Tliese lessons on food 
and nutrition emphasize getting one's money's worth in huyint: foods, creative 
tise of federally-donated commodity fcjods and food stami>s, foods needed for 
pood health for individuals of various ages, and planning and preparing meals 
for families to meet nutrition needs and cultural preferences. 

2. In FY 1{>71, there were 08,000 youths and adtdts enrolled in home economics 
occupational training programs preparing them for jobs in food production, 
mahiigement, and service. Nutrition is an increasingly important component of 
these courses. In the programs for training school lunoh cooks, for example, 
particular attention is given to the nutritional needs of children and youth. 
In addition, most trainees *n health occupations classes are now required to 
cnn)ll in a course in nutrition. In FY 1971, approximately 270,090 persons wore 
In training in the health occupations Helds. 

3. Under the Adult Education Act, lessons on nutrition and consumer buying 
of foods are included in basic readin;? and writing courses in four demonstration 
projects. 

4. Twenty-three graduate fellowships under the National Defense Education 
Act have been provided t - universities over the past three years to prepare college 
and university teachers for academic careers in food and nutrition. In the 1972-73 
school year, five fellowships in nutrition were provided under the Education 
Profes'^ions Development Act. 

T). Nutrition is one of the most important needs of children eligible under 
Title I of .he Kl(»mentary and Secondary Act. Title I funds have been used to 
stipplenient existing food services. As more funds become available from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture's Pood and Nutrition Service/Child Development 
Xerogram, however, less Title I money is required for this purpose. Tliere is a 
close relationship between the school breakfast and lunch programs and nutrition 
education. Since parents must be involved in Title I programs, stich programs 
provide opportunities for home*school consultation on the nutrition needs of 
children. 
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0. Uocognizing that poor health, emotional problems, and hungor impair a 
child's ability to loam. OE si)onJiors denionstnition i)roject8 to imjirovo school 
health and nutrition seiTices for children from low income familitios. Iuii)rov(Kl 
jrhysical and mental health enhances the opiwrtimity for each child to develop 
his full jjotential. Projects funded by this i)rogram i)rovide free or roduced-i>rito 
breakfasts and Innchos. nutrition education in the school curriculum, and in- 
service* tniining for i>rofessionalS4ind jmraprofessionals. Tliere are also provisions 
for d.'ctary KU]>]>Iements to mt^t .si>ecial needs of some children and for ijrograms 
to educate families about nutrition and to acquaint them with Federal food 
programs. Twelve projects are currently oiKjrational with a target population of 
approximately 15,250 children. 

7. The Follow Through Program, which was established to sustain and sni>- 
plenient in the early grades the gains made by low income children who have 
had a full year's exjKTience in a Health Start or comparable prt»school program, 
requires a nutrition comjwnent. Tlie objectives of a good component are; 

a. To i)rovide a balanced meal In the morning and at noon in order to 
onhance the physical, social, and emotional develo]>ment of students in 
the Follow Through program. 

b. To i)rovide demonstration of nutritional education for parents, 
e. To introduce new foods to children and their families. 

During the 1072-73 school year, 173 Follow Through projects are serving 75,000 
low income children in 150 communities. 

OFFICE OK CHILD PEVELOPMEXT 

The major missions of the Office of Child Development include operating such 
comprehensive programs for disadvantaged children as Head Start and the 
Parent and Child Centers; developfug innovative progran.s such as Home 
Start, a home based program to strengthen parents as educators of their own 
children; and serving as an advocate for children by bringing their needs 
to the attention of government and the public. The agency's concerns extend 
to all .-hildren from tH>nception through adolescence with emphasis on the in- 
formative lirst live years of life and on children and youth who are "at ri.vk" 
be<:ause they have special problems. 

The Office of Child Development comprehensive child develo]>ment services 
have two major thrusts: (1) to provide food which will help meet the child's 
daily nutritional needs and (2) to help children, families and child care staff 
understand the relationship of nutrition to health. Nutrition services in 
child development programs are providf»d in partnership with i)arents to rein- 
force their role and thereby strengthen family life. 

Nutrition education is a supporting act*'**^y in the Office of Child Develop- 
ment programs directed to ali individuals who can influence the nutritional 
health of children and their families. This includes children, paxcrts nnd other 
family members, child-care takers such as teachers, health personnel and other 
community workers as well as the general nublic. 

Specifically, nutrition education activities of the Office of Child Development 
include the following : 

Project Head-Start — the comprehensive child development program which, 
in FY 1973, expects to ser\-e 301.000 children in full-year and experimental 
programs; nearly 78,000 children in Head Start summer programs; and 8,400 
children ni Parent and Child Centers. Nutrition education is integrated into Uie 
Head Start Program for staff, parents and children. Children participate in 
learning activities planned to affect the selection and enjoyment of foods to meet 
their nci^ds. All children in Head Start receive a quantity of food in meals and 
snacks which help to meet their daily nutritional needs; and meal periods and 
foods are used as a part of a "learning lahorat( ry." 

Families receive education and counseling in nutrition, how to select and 
prepare foods to meet family needs, guidance in home and money management 
and help m consumer education so that they can fulfill their major role and 
respou'^ibility for the nutritional health of the familj*. 

Staff receive e<lucation in principles ot nutrition and their application to 
child development and family health. Over 54,000 professional and nonprofes- 
sional staff members and over 164,000 volunteers were involved in Head Start 
full year programs, FY 1971. Training ana technical assistance in nutri- 
tion w^as provided for selected grantees by nutritionists employed by Head Start 
()]! a consultant basis. Nutrition staff of other community agencies such as 
State and local health agencies, colleges and universities also provide con- 
sultant help. 
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Kdncational materials prepared by the Office of Child Development to assist 
in developing and implementing nutrition education inrUide a series of "how 
to" guidfline materials for Head Start stuff, an award vinning lilm, "Jenny Is 
A Good Thing*', which has I>een shown in over a thousand movie theaters all over 
the U.S. since its release in 19(50, and the well-known publications such as 
Prenatal Care, Infant Care, Food for Your Baby's First Year, and many others 
whioh provide basic nutrition hiformation for parents, professional workers 
and the lay public. In an effort to reach a broader audience of children ni the 
Nation, in 1072 the Office of Child Development launched a ''Captain Kangaroo'* 
series of animated-live action lilnis for TV. Of the 50 three and h:i If -minute 
jihns available, live are specifically focused on nutrition. 

PuBuc Health Service 

HEALTH SERVICES AND MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 

Four major types of nutrition (education activities are now underway in 
several of the HSMHA programs. The first, which in a limited sense is not 
literally education but has an obvious relationship to it, consists of the 
research projects and surveys which identify nutritional problems and high risk 
groups. Second, are the provision and stimulation of community education 
activities directed at these high risk groups. Third, the training of health 
professionals and auxiliary health workers in this area. And fourth, the (level- 
opme \t and evaluation of new educational methods especially 8uit^ for nutri- 
tion a td education. 

Nu* -ition surveys identify the incidence and prevalence of nutritional dis- 
orders and aid in the planning of remedial education programs. The large.st 
nutrition survey undertaken in this country at any time was the Ten-State 
Nutrition Survey, which focused mainly on the poor. The findings of this .survey 
grossly identified many of the groups most in need of nutritional education. 
Another survey carried out by HSMHA in the U.S. documented the nutritional 
status of preschool children. Important research on maternal nutrition and the 
course of pregnancy has been carried out; these findings are now being widely 
dissemiuated to physicians and other health professionals. The Health and 
Nutrition Examination Survey (HANKS) a joint undertaking of Center for 
Disease Control (CDC) and National Center for Health Statistics (NCHS) is 
presently being condujtcd to document the nutritional status of a ramloni 
segment of the American population, pages 1-74. It is projected that this survey 
will continue, on 2-year cycles, to give a continuing picture of the overall nutri- 
tional statiis of the American population. 

The second category, community education activities, focuses on some of the 
highest risk groups. Through such education we are attempting to reduce hifant 
mortality, improve the nutritional health of preschoolers, improve nutrition 
knowledge of school children, and help people to utilize available re.sources such 
as the U.S. Department of Agriculture food programs. Projects which include 
nutrition education are underway on Indian Reservations and w'ith the Alaska 
Federation of Natives. A project with migrant workers utilizing "Outreach" 
teams consisting of professionals, indigenous aides, and mobile classrooms, pro- 
vides nutrition education to migrant worker households with identified nutrition 
problems. 

Under the basic demonstration authority of the PUS Act, CDC is carrying out 
v. number of educational programs in Model Cities and other deprived areas. 
Inner city projects include a Model Cities neighborhood which is being provided 
with nutrition education, direct assistance in meal planning, and the purchase 
ar d preparation of food, in an attempt to reduce the prevalence of iron deficiency 
anemia in preschoolers and pregnant women. In another metropolitan area, a 
coiamunity nutrition group is conducting nutrition education. 

Across the country, the Maternal and Child Health Service (MCHS) supports 
services directed toward nutritional needs of pregnant and lactating women and 
children. Individual women and groups of women are trained in such topics as 
infint and child feeding, nutritional nee<ls during pregnancy and lactation, 
dietary needs of the adolescent mother-to-be and use of food assistance programs. 

The MCHS-supported Public Health Nutritionists participate in family plan- 
ning programs, to e<lucate women on the importance of diet in the periods before 
and between pregnancies. One project (funded jointly by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and CDC) directs a nutrition education program at a group of 
pregnant women (primarily Spanish-Americans) in a low income area of West 
I>os Angeles. 
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ahe large number of maternU and Infant and Children and Youth Centers 
supported by HSMHA all contain a nutrition education component as an integral 
part of the project activities. Wliile improvement in infant nutrition is approaclicd 
through education of the motlier. preschool children also have programs of their 
own. Child nutrition programs, community outreach programs and programs of 
btate and local health departments are all attempting to reach ])reschool children. 
One CDC project. In a Head Start setting, will educate children, parents, and 
school staff alike ; periodic evaluations will be conducted to determine the lasting 
effectiveness of the education program. 

Health professioiidls— Physicians, nurses. paraprofesKionals, and all those who 
are in positions to give counseling— are being provided Uie essential new 
knowledge that is being gained in nutrition. The report on -Maternal Nutrition in 
the Course of Pregnancy" (mentioned above) has been sent to 85,000 general 
practitioners and other health workers. Personnel who work wi^h mentallv 
retarded children are being trained in nutrition education through regiona'l 
workshop.s and institutes. Maternal and Child Health Service, Indian Health 
Services (IHS), and CDC have sponsored workshops and symposia on maternal 
and pediatric nutrition which have been held across the Nation. One program 
is training Indians and Alaskan Natives to assume active roles in nutrition 
education by becoming nutritionists and dietitians. A recent symiwsium co- 
sponsored by the American Medical AssociaUon Council on Foods and Nutrition 
and Nutrition Foundation, and CDC. explored ways of improving the nutrition 
curriculum of medical schools, dentnl schools, and nursing schools 
I ^niSn^'J°"^^?^^T® experiments in nutrition educaUon are being carried out 
by CDC, These include the use of a computer which, takes a diet history and 
provides nutriUon instructions, and a broad game for two to h\x plavers which 
teaches the players to choose a balanced diet within a given caloric allowance. 
A model curriculum -init for a high school is being developed, using a proi-x-t- 
oriented. direct involvement approach, J'"'J^<.i 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 

At the National Institutes of Health, a wide variety of nutrition education 
?ncH/;? 2l i"''^^^^"*'''/^^ P"^^ programs in a number of the 

I nni TncH??! T^^^^^l' ^"^^^^ missions of the National Heart and 

atherosclerosis and hypertension, are interrelated 
^^i h nutrition Both in terms of etiology and prevention, the dietary content of 
iSoTM ' carbohydrates and total calories hasTofound 

In 1970, the Institute sponsored a meeting of nutritionists that not only dis- 
cus.se( the basic studies that needed to be done but also focused on p?acti"u 
nutr tipn needs. It was realized that only with !)etter basic nSion eS^ 
Zl^^S^^f^^^^^^^^ ^PP^^ insights in diagSL" 

As nn outgrowth of this meetiiis the Institute is now supportlnc directlv two 
nucrition education i.rosrams and has built into the texture of its newes^^ „ro- 
granis. elements of nutrition education. iciuuri. lu, newest j.ro- 

The network of Lipid Research Clinic thac have recently been created around 
the country have as a major objective the education of Physicians Snd nutr'uon- 
IIWh'' dinBnosls and raanaeeraent of hyperlipidemla. These large standardized 

o^^revairtloT rnd"?ea"cr/'"« "^^^ ^ 

fi:T:.ZV^;.-,^^^^^^^^^^ o"'- racto. that LTi^Sve%°a" 

The H.vi>ert«nsion and Detection and Follow-up Program, as well as the Mniti 
I)le Risk Factor Intervention Trial, are additional itiitia Ives of ^ 
concerned w'ith efforts to improve th^ educational methodsTd means Lr d^^^^^^^^^^^ 
treatment of hyperlipidemla and hypertension ' ""^ 

Finally the Institute's office of Heart and Lung Information has und-rtnion 
an eximnded role in providing information to practlcing^ea^rh care mm^^^ 
nn,i he public^ A handbook on Uie Dietary Alnnagement of nvperifiK 

{^o^f™r'e<f.™r'nsS^^^^ r" r '"^^^'^"'^ patienVc-rrrmttls\a:o 
the In^Ht?Z Tncl.M / "^''J" numbers (over 2 million copies) I.f 

the Institute . InsUtute staff have participated in an increasing number of di- 

' Retained in commltt»e files;, see also P.irt 2.\— Appendix. 
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etetlc workshops at colleges, universities and medical care centers around the 
country, 

The National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Digestive Diseases pre- 
pares and distributes a 24-page booklet. Facts about Nutrition,^ which discu^ses 
good dietary practice, malnutrition, obesity, and nutritional requirements at 
the various life stages such as infancy and pregnancy. 

This brochure was first published 11 years ago and is continually updated 
and reprinted. In addition to those copies sold by the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, the Oflice of Tublic Information distributes more than 20,000 copies per 
year on demand to schools, doctors' offices, and the like. 

in fiscal year 1072. the XIAMDD established the Academic Career Develop, 
meut Awara in Digestive Diseases and/or Nutrition. The objectives of this award 
are : (1) to provide an institution (for example, a school of medicine or school 
of public health) with the academic expertise to initiate or augment educational 
efforts, as well as research activities, in the areas of digestive diseases or nu- 
trition, and (2) to provide young medical scientists with an opportunity to dcv 
velop the qualifications necessary for an academic position in these particular 
areas of medical science. 

In addition to supporting research in nutrition and oral health, the National 
Institute of Dental Research plays a key role in disseminating information from 
this research to otlier scientists, to dentists, and to the public. 

Educational activities directed to the public, in particular, are carried out 
through the information office of the Institute. A specific effort has been the 
preparation of a pamphlet entitled "Research Explores Nutrition and Dental 
lU'ultli." ^ In addition, pertinent references to nutrition are made in other pam- 
phlets, news relensos, and radio spot announcements Genenilly. these focus on t!ie 
caries-inhibiting effects of fiuorlde, the decay-producing properties of sucrose 
(table sugar), and frequency of eating as a factor in caries causation. 

From fiscal year lOOO to the present, it is e.<?timated that over 304,000 copies 
of the following pamphlets, with nutrition references, have been distributed to 
the public: "Uesearch Explores Nutrition and Dental Health". "Research Ex- 
plores Dental Decay". '^Research Explores riaque". "Research Explores r\orrliea 
ami Other Gum Diseases (Periodontal Disease) ami "Rt-senrch Explores'CauKer 
Sores and Kever liHsturjs '. It is estimated tiiai an aveia^ce of ^15,700 is expended 
each year on these particular health communications activities. 

The Institute has also worketi with the American Dentai Association, the Di- 
vision of Dental Health, and other agencies and organizations, such as the So- 
ciety of Nutrition Education, to inform dentists and the public at large of the 
role of sugar in tooth decay. 

Much of the research supported by the Institute has a nutritional component 
which ultimately would benefit people who are responsible for educating the pub- 
lic. For example, research is underway to develop a safe and tasty sujrar substi- 
tute and to identify snack foods not conducive to decay. Scientists are lookinj? 
at such favorites as peanuts pretzels, and potato chips to see if they are safer 
than cookies and candy. 

Nutrition educaUon programs of the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development fiow from that Institute's concern with the factors inllu- 
encing normal and abnormal development at all phases of life, from pregnancy 
to old age. Research on this subject is supplemented by preparation and distribu- 
tion of educational materials aimed at translating research knowledge into prac- 
tical guidelines for everyday use. Tamphlets and reports distributed bv the In- 
stitute cover such topics as "How* a Mother AfTects Her Unborn Baby.*' *'Mal- 
nntrition and Learning.'* * and "Nutrition and Society*'. 

Training of physicians, dentiste and other health personnel in nutrition edu- 
cation at the time they receive their initial professional training is also an im- 
iwrtant objective. 

Section 770 of the PHS Act now requires the applicants for Health Profession"? 
Capitation Grants to s»:bmit a plan to carry out. or establish and carry out dur- 
ing, the budget period of the grant and the succeeding twelve months specific 
projects in at least three of nine possible categories. One of these categories 
which a school may select includes a nutrition option (Purpose F). 

Of the 58 schools that indicated Purpose F. eight medical schools mentioned nu- 
trition education specifically within the narrative portion of their application. 
This number however, is only a rough Indicator of the magnitude of programs 
as some shifting of projects into or o?jt of categories is expected due to the brief 



* Retained in committee flies; see also Part 2A — appendix. 
87-008—73— pt. 2 3 
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IH?rIod of time schools wore allowed to assess resources and make plans during 
early implementation of this new legislation. 

Section 772(a) (7) provides for grautu to meet the cost of Special Projects to 
••esiabl' U programs at schools of medicine or osteopathy (and whore applicable 
at other health professions schools) : (a) providing Increased emphasis on, and 
trainuig in, the sdent-e of clinical pl-.arraacMlogy, the prevention, (liagaosis, treat- 
ment, and rehabilitation of alcoholism and drug dependence, and the assessment 
of the efficacy of various therai)€utlc regimens; or (b) providing Increased 
onipliasis on. and tnjinin;? and rt»s(>arcli in, the science of Iniman ntitrltion and 
the application of such science to health." 

In liscal year 1972, two awards Were nmdo for the ptinwse of nutriticri under 
t he Heal til l*rofessioiis Special l^roject Grants program to schools of medicine for 
a tot.il aniomit of $23{5,641 which Is available for expendittire over a t\vo->ear 
budget period. The grants will support the equivalent of 13 full-time staff mem- 
bers for tbe budget periods. 

The l^ubllc Health Training program, authorized under Sections 306 and .309 
of the Ptiblic Health Service Act, provides both institutional support and student 
assistance grants for graduate or specialized training In public health, including 
public hoaltli nutrition. 

Project grants in Public Health Nutrition, for expansion and enrichment 
of the curriiultim, have olded educational institutions In their development and 
offering of course content designed to: (1) identify and solve nutritional prob- 
lems relating to groups of Individuals or total communities, rather than only 
to Individtml patients; (2) provide an understanding of the social, econnmio, 
ctiltural, and political Implications of nutritional problems through introdiictlon 
of the behavioral sciences to nutrition training programs; (3) Introdtice admin- 
istrative and management concepts to strengthen the students* potential for 
inptit Into the declslon^maklng process; and (4) provide field experiences with 
real problems of coninmnlties, allowing the student not only to define and analyze 
problems but also to develop solutions under actu.il comlitions. 

Trameeship grants for stud(^nf assistance aro Mwarded to instituti.ms which, 
in turn, make the individual student awards. Tliese trainees normally enter 
the graduate program with a sound preparation in clinical dietetics or nutrition. 
Their graduate experience is designed to prepare them as si>eciallsts in concepts 
of public health nutritlen, as managers of extensive nutrition programs, and as 
contributors to the decision-making process In health services systems. Graduates 
are prepared to function in a variety of settings, including State and local health 
dei>artnionts, voluntary health agencies, medical centers, health planning groups, 
health insurance organizations and other health services systems. 

The PHS Act also authorizes programs to support the training of allied health 
professions i)ersonnel as dietitians and dietary technicians through SiKJcial Im- 
provement Grants, SiKJclal Project Grants, and tralneeship Grants for Advanced 
Training, 

Throtigh the special improvement grants, nearly seven million dollars have 
been awarded for dietetic training since 1!)07. There are 37 baccalaureate and 
associate* degree progams now receiving stipport through that grant program 
for the cdticatlon of dieUtians and dietary technicians. 

In the llrst two years that the Special Project Grants program has been Im- 
plemented, there have been 8 projects funded that relate to dietetic education. 
The projects include development of new teaching methods and nmterlals, cur- 
riculum enrichment in areas of current importance— such as community-oriented 
health services and teacher training, establishment of new training programs, 
providing special support for improving training opportunities for minorities, 
and strengthening the coordination between academic and clinical training. 

Kxamples of these grants include projects at Kansas State University to 
develop a coordinated curriculum iu a semi-rtiral setting; Xew York State Uni- 
versity CoUege at Buffalo to implement a new coordinated curriculum in an 
tirban, university setting which does not have a medical center; and the 
rniversiry of Missouri to implement a coordinated undergraduate progranx in a 
medical center. 

Training of teache administrators, stipervisors and non-re.search specialists 
for the allied health professions has been a high priority concern. Since the 
Allied Health Professions Tralm^eship Piogram for Advanced Training was 
Initiated, more than 800 dietJtlans have received traineeshlps to enable them to 
undertake advanced training at the masters and doctoral levels for leadership 
positions. In addition, more than 275 dietetic trainees have received specialized 
advanced training in educational, administrative and 8Ui)ervisory methods and 
techniques through training institutes of less than an academic yean 
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FOOD AND DRCO ADMINISTRATION 

The Pood and Dnig Administration is working in several ways to prs/vld© 
consumers with more information about the nutrient content of the food avail- 
able in today's market so that he may make bettor i^h'^Jces of the items necessary 
for a well-balanced diet These efforts are, in fact, basic elements of nutrition 
education. 

With the modem trend to processed and fonnulated foods, the amounts of 
nutrients that were usually present in adequate amounts in foods which werp 
prepared at home are not necessarily present today \ii the sauie proiwrtions or 
quantities. In order to increase the nutritional information about modern 
packaged foods available to the consumer, FDA has proposed a program to 
assure that this health-related information will be furnished to the consumer 
in a form uixderstandablo and useful in planning the family food budget and 
seeing to the proper nourishment of our iwpulatioa. 

On March 30, 1972, a proposal was advanced to develop standardized labeling 
for packaged foods which will provide the consumer with understandable in- 
formation about the nutritional contents of these product.*;. The final order is 
planned for publication in the Federal Register this month. Participation by 
individual food companies in the nutrition labeling progi-am will be strictly 
voluntary. However, any manufacturer that decides to adopt the program must 
u.se a standardized format so that listings of individual nutrients will be uni- 
form, in terms that the consumer can understand, learn quickly, and use when 
nmking shopping decisions and value comparisons. The information would be 
easy to locate and identify on the package. It would be carried on the label imder 
the heading, "Nutrition Information**, and would be based on commonly accepted 
serving sizes or units such as a cupful, tablesjwonful, or slice and on a ffreatly 
simplifie<l set of Rocommonded Dally Allowances. The weight of the serving may 
also be expressed in grams. 

InforiiiStiou would include statements expressing quantities of calories; fat, 
carbohydrates, and protein: and five vitamihs and two minerals which may be 
injuh'quMto in thi' dirt> of iH.»rr'0ns who, through ignorauop or jwor dietary 
habits, do not eat ''balanced'* diets. 

Nutrition specialists feel tliese seven vitamins and minerals arc "key'* nu- 
trients, and that a person who eats foods containing adequate amounts* of all 
sevi^n will be ^likely to obtain the necessary amount? of the many additional 
vitamins and minerals considered essential to health. 

Although participation in the nutritional labeling program will be voluntary, 
it is now clear Umt major segments of the food industry intend to particiiMite 
extensively. The laboratory capability to measure all of the nutrients involved 
is nvailable and we do not anticipate any difficulties in monitoring labeling 
olnims. 

In establishing the labeling format, three basic systems were tested on con- 
sumers — numerical percentages, adjective descriptions, and pictorial repre- 
sentatives of nutrients. Conr.umers generally were able to nmke informed nu- 
tritional judgments using all three; but lower income groups, without a high 
school education, di<l better with a numerical percentage. Accordingly this 
system was incorporated into the nutrition labeling proposal. 

Another step taken by FDA to assure the consumer that his foods are of nutri- 
tional significance is the publication of a series of nutritional guidelines to the 
food in'Mistry for various definable classes of foods. The FDA's first proposed 
nutritional guideline, developed under contract with the National Academy of 
Soience.s— National Kesearoh Ck)uncirs Committee on Food Standards and For- 
tification, covers precooked, frozen, "heat-and«serve*' dinners, and was pub- 
lished in the Federal Reginter last December 23. The guideline propose<; speei- 
fied amounts of protein, vitamin A. thiamin, riboflavin, niacin, and iron for 
ench one hundred calories of the product. 

The NAS/NRC Com::?ittee has recommended a second nutritional guideline 
for frojsen, canned, and dried products defined as *'nmin dlphe<?**— such as 
frozen pot pies, canned beef stew, and dry macaronl-nnd-cheese m?xo<5. Addi- 
tional olnsses under consideration include meal replacements, breakfast eerenls. 
baked eereal-based products, juice drinks, and products containing simulated 
meats prepared with protein from soybeans or other vegetable sources. 

Foods which moet the requirement of the guidelines could claim on their 
labels that they did so, but foods of the same kind which did not meet the 
piUleline requirements could still be nmrket(d .is If v.i: : s no such label claims 



were made* As with the case of the nutrient labeling program, participation 
in the nutritional guideline pro;;r:tu: is voluntary, and again, there is strong 
evidence of major industry desire to participate. 

The FDA is currenUy lnvolV(Mi in the flnal decisionmaking process on oUier 
actions whit'h have nutritional impacts. Among these are : 

1. I>a.1ning the protein quality wliich must be attained when vegetable- 
based proteins are used as meat replacers and extenders. 

2. VolunUiry labeling of the cholesterol and polyunsaturated fatty acid 
Content of foods which contribute sigraricnnt amounts of fat to the diet. 

3. Downing the proper use of amino acids as additives to vegetable-based 
foods to improve protein quality. 

4. Siinplifyin,; the lab(>lin;; and improving the composition of dietary suii- 
plcnients of vitamins and minerals. 

All of these approaches will inelnde informative label statements designed to 
iniprnv(> eouMuuer u;iderstanding of the imtritional quality of the food he 
purchases. 

Social Rkhaiulitation Sekvice 

ADMIltZSTEATZON ON AOINO 

.Vutrition education is included as an integral component in the nutrition 
projtvts funded by the Administration on Aging and is a natural complement to 
the ;rioup meals pro^Tam. Tlu* framework of the program affords an excellent 
opporuinity u> provide food and nutrition infornmtion and education since men Is 
served in groap settings teach by example the imimrtanee of a nutritionally 
adequate diet and what i^^ essential to .such a diet. 

The ha.sic purpose of the education component !s to help older people under- 
stand the inii>ortanoe of good eating habits to total well-being; to motivate them 
to practice good cntuig habits in their everyday lives; and to encourage personal 
n»spon.siliility for making good food choices by giving guidance on how to plan 
and provide for ndcqnate food Intake apart from tiie project meal. 

Plans for nutrition edncatiou sessions take into consideration the food 
prefermrt-s I hat partieipnjits have estahlNlH'd The pmtrrnni fo<'u«e*; oa »U 
ready nct-epted foods, using to the best advantage the eating iwittenis that iH'ople 
have developed. The program is based on the realities of the participants' life 
siiMntions: the auioant of money they ha**e to si)end for food; their phy.sical 
conouI'Mi as it relates to mobility; and their living conditions, i.e., availability 
of kitchea fncilitiesand acci»ssihility to shopping. 

Most piojects provide special diet counseling and interpretation which is done 
under the supervision of a qualiHed dietitian. 

HEW NUTWTION COMMirTEB 

As you enn see Mr. Chairman, most of IIEW's operating agencies are in- 
V(dV(»d in one way or another with nutrition r^ueation. To provide n central 
f<»cus for nutrition activities, including nutrition education in the Department. 
Secretary Uielmrdsoa recently a.ssigned to my oflice lead responsibility in the 
area. 

To impl(>ment this funeton. we an* currently in the procesas of establishing a 
nutrition eoordiiiuting committee wh^ch will be cltaired by Dr. Robert I^un 
Altliough (he committee has not yet started to function formally, activities 
wliieh theeonmiittee may undertake are: 

Makin;; Department-wide policy recommendations to the Secretary re- 
ganUng initrition. 

Making recommondatlons regarding the substance and emphasis of si}eeiti!c 
nutrition programs and research projects^ niul initiate recommendations to 
lill gap"^ ill Department activities relating to nutrititai. 

Coordinating activities whiuli involve several agencies, establish uniform 
nutritional standards wherever necessary, and provide guidance for long- 
term phiiming. 

Coordinating the research segment of the Department with the program 
s(>gineut so that relevant research findings are utilis^ed in program iniple- 
nientation and that research is done in areas where the program designers 
have a need for knowledge. 

Working t(»ward integration of nutrition services in preveututive and 
health maintenance programs. 
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Moreover, we l)elieve this committee vrlll Improve our ability to effect a liaison 
wltli other departments and ngencies with initrition activities, and encoumge 
Intcr-dcpftrtmental oooiwrntion in the implementation of any ovcrluppini; or 
supplementary activities. 

C(»ncctively, these ongoing nnd planned actions of the Department represent 
a hrond-hnsed effort to assist the consumer In making a more informe<l Judgment 
in tlie selection of his diet and Improving the nutritional quality of the foods 
which he consumes. 

Cm:s KEsroNsiniLiTiEs of Other Units 

I have departed here from the text, Mr. Chainnaii, with your for- 
bearance. We liave a number of units within tlie department that have 
responsibilities in tliose areas, and as I have indicated already, they 
are mther exhaustively outlined in the text. I will simply mention the 
units and pive a couple of oxumplos of each so as to give a stimulus to 
such questions as you may wish to pui*suo. 

In the Office of Education, under the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968^ Federal fmids arc allocated to State departments of 
education for consumer and homemakin*? education. In addition, there 
are fellowships to colleges and univei-sities to help prepare teachers in 
food nnd nutrition which comes fi'om the Office of Education. 

Ill the Office of Child Development, ovei-seeing project Head Start, 
which pmvides food to childror in the program and it uses the foods 
given to these children as a teaching tooL Second, it has a big effort in 
the production of motion pictua'S, television films and materials \ov 
public distribution. 

AVithin the U.S. Public Health S(M'vice, tiie Health Services and 
MeJital Health Administration undertakes major nutrition surveys in 
oi'dcr to identify the groups that are at the highest risk. Secondly, 
examples include specific imtrition education programs for the high- 
risk "-oups such as Indians, Alaskan natives and migrant workers. 
Tliij u. I would mention in this unit as an accompaniment, we introduce 
nutrition education as part of the Maternal and Child Health, Chil- 
dren and Youth, and Maternal and Infant Care projects that are oper- 
ated by those units. 

Also, the U.S. Public Health Service in the Xational Institutes of 
ITealtli the National Heart and Lung Institute sponsors now the lipid 
research clinics which, as you undoubtedly know, are being set up 
around the country to encourage and foster tlie diagnosis and interpret 
the significance of the hyperlipidemia because of the apparent rela- 
tionship to aileriosclerosis and hypeilension that liyperlipidemia ap- 
parently represents. The results from these clinics are being produced 
in material form and distributed to health prnfessionals. 

We operate large research programs in the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development, in the National Institute of 
Aitliritis, Metabolism and Digestive Diseases, in the National Institute 
of Ceneral Medical Sciences, and the National Institute of General 
Ke.<oarcli; and the basic research characteristics of nutrition and its 
importance from the viewpoint of organ and total body health. 

NuTRmox Educatiok TitviNixo Programs 

In the area of manpower training, we operate and .support allied 
training programs including those for dietitians and nutritionists. 

O 
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We also help support the training of nutrition teachers and faculty 
members, one example of which, as you well know, is your own very 
excellent program at tlie Public Health School of the University of 
Michigan. 

Ill the third unit of the Public Health Service — the Food and Drug 
Administration — we have recently undertaken nutritional labeling. I 
know that you will want to come back to *^iat a little later — nutritional 
labeling as opposed to an ingredient labeling. 

Secondly, FDA has been deeplv engaged in the publication of a 
series of nutritional guidelines toat nave been arrived at by the 
National Academy of Sciences National Besearch Coimcil as to those 
that may be pertinent to the precooked, frozen, "heat-and-serve" din- 
ners ; and, more recently, the ^ideline f or frozen main dishes* 

The Social and RohabJlitntion SeiTice Division of HEW is learning 
how to combine nutrition education with nutrition projects within che 
Administration on Aging. Wc will have more to say on that if you wi.sh. 
We have, of course, in that unit, diet counseling for tlie disabled, tlie 
chronically ill, and all such persons institutionalized as two examples 
of their efforts. 

New hew NtrrRmox CJoordinatino CoscunTEE 

As you can see, Mr* Chairman, most of HEWs operating agencies 
are involved in one way or another with nutrition education. To 
provide a central focus for nutrition activities — including nutrition 
education in tlie department- — Secretary Richardson recently assigned 
to my office lead responsibility in this area. To inipleineiit this func- 
tion we are currently in the process of establishing a nutrition co- 
ordinating committee which will be diaired by Dr* Bobert Lnur^ on 
my left. 

Although the committee has not yet started to 1 , 
activities which the committee may undertake are : 

Making department-wide policy recomi. He 
Secretary regarding nutrition ; 

Making recommendations regarding the substance atkU .nph: .<s 
of specific nutrition programs and research projects, and initiated 
recommendations to fill gaps in department activities relating to 
nutrition; 

Coordinating activities which involve several agencies, estab- 
lish unifoim nutritional standards wherever necessary, and pro- 
vide guidance for long-term planning; 

Coordinating the research segment of the department with the 
program segment so that relevant research findings are utilized 
in program implementation and that research is done in areas 
where the program designers have a need for knowledge; and, 

Working toward integration of nutrition services in preventive 
and health maintenrince programs* 

Moreover, we believe this committee will improve our ability to 
effect a liaison witli other departments and agencies with nutrition 
activities, and encourage interdepartmental cooperation in the imple- 
mentation of any overlapping or supplementary activities. 

Collectively, these ongoing and planned actions of the department 
represent a broad-based effort to ai^ist the consumer in making a more 
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informed judgment in the selection of hir ^* 'et and iir proving the 
nutritional qualit}' of the foods whicli he consu.ncs. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleagues and I are here for the rest of t\uy 
morning, at your dispo^nl for such qucstioa. as yoa may wisli to 
pursue 

Qd^^stion op NununoN Eduo*^ ^on Spending 
Senator Hart. Tliankyou very mi\ch. 

I was going to ask whether you were aware at yeste^'J-iy's hearing, 
tlmt a recommendation was made by sc\eral witn^scss that we 
spend in tlie range of $180 million a year on nutrition education. 
Their testimony was not that wc spend that much but thai we should 
spend thfit much. I g'iess I have two questions. Do you know how 
njuch we do spend; and second, do you think we should spend $130 
million? 

Dr. DuVau We did not anticipate a question of that magnitude, 
Mr. Chairman, and we would prefer to accurately answer rather 
than jrue.cs, and if you do not mind we will attempt to make an estimate 
as to lion- much is s|x;nt. It may prove to l>c surprisingly large. It may 
even be larger than the amount suggested. 

Senator Hart. All right. We will see the answer to both questions 
when tliey are forwcrded.* 

Yoti described both vour recent assignment and the assignment re- 
cently assumed by Dr. Laur. Perhans for the record we could get that 
a little clearer, mio is responsible for nutrition education wfthin the 
Ofiico of Education, for example? Who is the coordinator of nutrition 
education services for the OfTico of Education ? 

Dr. DuVal. It is a sliared responsibility and J am goinjj to ask 
Miss Schneider on my right to identify the names the two mdivid- 
uals. There are two persons \v!io jointly have responsibility for this 
in tlie OIBce of Education. 

Miss Schneider. Yes, I sliare tJie responsibility with Dr. Mary Hunt, 
who is in Vocational Eiducation. The new name of their group is Oc- 
cupational Technical Education. 

Sojiator Hart. Well, what programs are underway now? 

Miss Schneider. Under the Vocational Education Act of 1968, there 
are a great many programs underway und details are described in the 
testimony. I can go over that if you WAUt me to. In the remainder of 
the offices — as you know, decisions about wliat goes into the curriculum 
materials are made at the State and local level. Even tliough moneys 
are available •> support oirriculum development; for example, 
whtU'^^r nutrition is included would be a local and Stato decision. In 
many instances, nutrition is given some high visibility; rnd, in other 
inJ^tances, it is not. The Office of Education docs not have a policy, nor 
can it mandate that r^trition education be included in any program. 

Senator Hart. Peniaps tlie easiest way to describe what I have in 
niind is to saj : Is there any inspector in the fie!d to find out wl 
kind of nutritionnl education programs arc, in tact, going on ? 

Miss ScHNEn>ER. In a selected number of programs, I si^ppose that 
tlmt would be true. Follow Through, for example, requires nutrition 
education as well as food scr\'ices. ^.Ve are pjiit of the program. We 
have a limited number of demonstration projects in health and nutri- 
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tion services in the programs. Xiitritioii education is a part of that and 
we know what is going on. Vocational education people know. Gen- 
erally, for example, under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1065 broad health education w ould be supported. It 
would not be possible, howTver, to find out what has happened in 
nutrition education under Title III. At least there has been no con- 
centrated effort to do Ihis. 

Senator II.art. Do T—aad I ask this writh an acknowledgment of 
the lack of information that is involved — do I undei-stand that the 
Office of Education and HEW itself cannot require in elementary 
schools the inclusion of nutrition education ? Is that correct ? 

Pkooram REsroNsiniLiTY Lies Witiiix tiie St.vtes 

Miss Schneider. The Congress has indicated that the responsibility 
for determining what goes into the curriculum, who should teach it, 
how it should be taught, and qualifications of teacher.^, lies with State 
and local governments. 

Senator'HART. Well, unless Congress says something like that we 
are shot dead, I suppose. What do you do about a State or local system 
that docs not do anything about nutrition ? 

Miss Schneider. State authorities work with different parts of the 
OlFice of Education. We might nudge these Rt to autliorities a bit. but 
I don't think we have any aitthority to really enforce any curriculum. 
I think there are many pressures nut on the sr»hools for a variety of 
subjects. If evervthing were mandated or required, it would really be 
almost impossible to carry on the kind of a program which meets the 
local needs. Schools would really take care of all kinc^s oisubject matter 
that many people would put in the curriculum. 

Senator H.\rt. We would agree, would we not, that often the sug- 
gested basis for allowing local judgment to be paramount — namely, 
understanding local needs — really does not apply to the business of 
nutrition education? "i^Hiether you are on an Indian reservation or in 
downtown Detroit, the need is there. 

Mi^s ScnxEiDER. T think one of the helpful things is that people, 
generally, are beginning to reco^^ize the importance of health. Nutri- 
tion is an important aspect of health. Through the Head Start pro- 
grnuio and all kinds of operating programs, people arc beginning to 
gain more insight into the desirability of pushing good nutrition. So 
I think that is beginniuir to happen. 

Also, health education has ncen stimulated by a number of groups, 
including tlie President's Committee on Health Education. It is bring- 
ing to the forefront the desirability and the necessity for including 
nutrition oducjttion in the cnrricnlum. all the way through. The School 
launch and the School Breakfast programs invite nutrition education. 
So I think there are a lot of things happening. There is more going 
on daily in the schools than I think a great many people woula 
acknowledge. 

The American Association of School Boards, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, the National Education Association, 
tlie Amcrrap School Health Association — a Avhole group of organiza- 
tions- -tVr.hire nutrition education at their meetings ana in their pub- 
liv .i» v^i^id. There i eally is an indirect kind of push; also, the direct push 
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for having schools take greater responsibility for helping young people 
make decisions which are going to influence their lives in a favorable 
direction. 

There is more and more emphasis on examining alternatives open to 
one, and then making decisions within one's own value structure. That 
IS illustrated by the fact that manj, many schools are trving to include 
children in menu planning— having them decide what kind of foods 
they will eat. Schools are paying attentijon to cultural desires and 
desires of different age groups. A lot of in-service education is taking 
place utilizing the agencies, as Mr. Lynffjpointed out, that are working 
with the Department of Agriculture. There is close liaison between 
Agnculture and education, food service people and educators. 

Emphasis Will Be ox Good Food 

So I think in the next l-to-4 years, you will see great advances being 
made. The emphasis is going to be on food that is good. Most of the 
people m this room, if they have had any nutrition education, have 
been taught that food is good for you. Of course, that turns poo})le off. 
But by talking about wliat food is good and looking over a broad selec- 
tion of things that are possible, young people are really becoming 
intorestcd in makin^r decisions. They are also learning to be more 
perceptive about what tnoy hear, read and see in relation to food 
claims. Tliey are getting to be very bright consumers in consumer 
buving. 

Senator Hakt. Now, you mentioned Secretary Lyng. I am told by 
rdiuoic sources tiiiit tlicre is :in int(M-a£reiicv committee on nutrition 
education. Do you, as tlie coordinator of nutrition education service in 
tJie Office of Education, have a role on that committee ? 

Miss ScHKEiDER. Ycs. I have been a member of that committee for a 
long time, bo is Dr. Hurt a member of tliat committee, as are many 
other people from within HEW and other Government agencies We 
also serve in an advisory capacity on the National Ad^nsory Com- 
mittee that t)ecretary Lyng mentioned. 

Senator Hart. How do yon, for the Office of Education—and per- 
haps others for HEW might bo involved— coordinate with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Food and Nutrition Service on the 
educational aspects of nutrition ? 

Miss ScHNKiDEK. I n'ork closely with the people that are plannini? the 
projects mentioned in Secretary Lynrrs testimony. Recently, we re- 
viewed some material t^at they have. We plan to cooperate even more 
in the future. Other people in the office also are involved. Title 1 people 
have worke^d cooperatively witli the FNS and other parts of USDA. 
UHice of Education is beginning to play a strong role, which is very 
rewarding for both our office and the Department of Agriculture 

benator Hart. On that subject, several years ago, HEW advised 
tins committee that a memorandum of agreement was approved be- 
tween the USDA and HEW which would ensure—or souL'ht to en- 
snre--.greater coordination of nutritional efforts between the two a^ren- 
cies. n^e h?-e not received copies of the annual reviews of this agree- 
ment for the years between 1969~-when we understand it was entered 
into—and now. Would you be able to furnish those for us? 
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No Actual Agreement Between USDA and HEW 

Dr. DuVal. Mr. Chairman, underneath that, or as a subsequent 
series of events to the earlier agreement between Secretary Hardin and 
Secretary Finch, I don't think the actual agreement was ever ratified 
%vithin the two agencies and no annual reports have been made. 

In point of fact, most of us have taken for granted that the special 
subcommittee of the Domestic Council would achieve the purposes 
for which this agreement was made. In fact, we have had ratlier ex- 
cellent development of interpersonal relationships between the people 
who are, themselves, involved in the professional programs. 

If this is not sufficient for the objectives you are interested in 
achieving — obviously we want to serve the same objectives — and get 
some other mechanism. But, I am impressed — as Miss Schneider has 
just said — in a Government that is organized taxononiioally— in this 
mstancc for very practical and good reasons of management. None- 
theless, there arc programs that must, by necessity, interdigitate and 
ci-eate a circumstance whereby there is going to be either duplication 
or possibly lack of relationship between departments — that are defined 
by the very taxonomy that was selected in the first instance. 

One of the proposed solutions that many people have for this 
taxonomy is to break it down into identifiable units and move it back 
into a new orffanization. We have even heard it suggested that nutri- 
tion ought to be pulled out of all the place? it is now and put together 
soniewhorc else. It is a voi'y rational* very palatabl.s and appealing 
sug<rostion; but, the penalty for doing that is extrctrely groat. Under 
the circumstances* one has to find the nieuns to accommodate to the 
taxonomy that has been developed in the administrative structure. At 
tlie moment we arc moderately content that it is developing ratlier well 
within the taxonomy this Government has. 

We do have one suggestion for improving it, of course, and that has 
beeen proposed to you, by the President, as the Department of Human 
Resources. 

Skxator H.u^t. Would the performance be better, if the agreement 
l^d been ratified? 

Dr., DuVal. I cannot answer that, Mr. Chairman. It would Ije specu- 
lation. T suspect there may have been som^ performance tliat would 
have bo^^n better, but there may have been soiac that might not have 
gone well — I say that as objectively and as sincerely as I can. It has 
not been tested ; thei'ef ore, one can only oonjecturo. 

Why Was Aguekmext Not Ratified? 
Senator Hart. 'Why was it not ratified? 

Dr. DuVal. At the time that it was called upon to be ratified we 
didn*t know pi'ecisely how to put it together — how to get together the 
necessary pieces to carry it out. As you well know, as a very experi- 
enced chairman of this committee and in the Congress, we have a 
circumstance on the receiving end, so to speak, of j^^our legislation 
where we must put in place your legislation — within the taxonomy 
that is given to us. Tlndc^r the circumstances, we do not have the oppor- 
tunity for the fliexibility and development of certain relationships 
outj^'ide that taxonomy. Certain legislation comes to us from certain 
conunittees and it must arrive in certain departments and be carried 
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out a certain way. That is both permissive, but at the same time, it is 
restrictive — depending upon the structure within which it falls. 

All I can say is; In the effort to try to accommodate to that policy, 
for example, tne intradepartmental committee in HEW was recently 
established. We will now have a focalizing point to coordinate what 
w(^ do. That will now make it much easier to coordinate what we do 
with other departments. 

Senator HAm\ Let me crowd you just a little further, not argumen- 
tatively, but in an effort to have understanding. Wliy isn't the analogy 
valid, in the situation we are talking about, as in* relations between 
nations? Is it not generally assumed that if nations can enter into an 
agreement that suggests less friction between them than if they have 
to rely on the continuing good will of the heads of nations? If HEW 
cannot enter intx> an agreement with USDA, does that not suggest that 
tensions and frictions are greater tlmn if you could have entered into 
an agreement? This is the way we look at our international i*elations. 

Dr. Dm^AL. There is, of course, one substantial difference in the 
establishment of an international agreement, in that each nation is 
autonomous and independent. The governmental department within a 
government branch is not Under these circumstances the analogy, I 
think, would break down. 

But, with the point you are trjang to make I have great sympathy. 
I am not attempting to be argumentative, either. The issue here is 
that we believe it is possible, within the constraints under which we 
operate, to achieve the same objective by working on a person-to-per- 
son basis—as we do between governmental departments. The day we 
find this is not achievmg our objective, together, we should pursue a 
better answer. 

Senator Haot. Moving to a less sensitive area. How many profes- 
sionals are assigned the responsibility — either full or part time — of 
supporting your coordinator role ? 

None Assigned RESPONSiBiLrrT as Coordinator 

Dr., DuVal. Actually, as of today, none. Technically, that is the 
answer to your question. The Secretary of HEW— Secretary Richard- 
son—only created the coordinating niechanism within the'last 2 or a 
weeks, and it has not actually been put in place. 

We have rumerous units nominating candidates to serve on the 
group and we have not yet detennined how it is to be staffed. So no 
professional assignments have been made beyond the selection of the 
chaiman. 

Senator Hart. How about budget ? 

Dr.. DuVal. The operating budget, as is necessary, will come from 
the supporting agencies behind the individual representatives on the 
committee. Then, I might add, that such projects, reports, what-have- 
you— as it may wish to put out — sponsor and otherwise oversee what 
can be done by the agencies themselves — for which the representatives 
are representative. 

Senator Hart. Would you be able to supply for our records ^ the 
answer to these questions I have just voiced — once the thing falls in 
place? 
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Dr. DuVal, Yes, sir. 

Senator Hart. How many people, what allocation of money? 
Dr. DuVal. I would be happy to. 

Senator Hart. If you are in a position to tell us now or, otherwise, 
later for the record — perhaps you have enumerated a good many in 
your prepared testimony — what nutrition and health services pilot 
projo<5ts are now in existence ? 

Dr. DuVau I think that probably is in the domain of the HSMHA 
unit of the U.S. Public Health Service, and I will ask Dr. Laur to 
begin the description of those elements. 

Dr. L aur* 1 would be pleased to. Dr. DuVal. 

There are a number, as we pointed out in the testimony, Mr. Chair- 
man, first set falls in the domain that you alluded to earlier in your 
(juestiomng — which has to do with how a local community knows what 
its nutrition needs are, in specific enough terms so that they can be 
addressed by the schools or by other educational resources. So a combi- 
nation of resources within the Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration are now looking at that question. 

As a follow-up to the Ten-State Nutrition Survey, which this com- 
mittee was so instrumental in inaugurating, we have now included in 
the HSMHA routine prcgramliig a 2-year repetitive survey of the 
health and nutrition status of the American population. That is done 
on the most scientifically sound basis we can design; and, it is our 
intent to be able to show local communities where their nutritional 
needs are. As you and the committee are well aware, there are both 
regional and local variations that should be dealt with. That sur^^ey 
is now being mounted. 

In addition to that, special surveys have been done of high-risk 
population groups. Now, the next step is to include ttiat information 
m some delivery system arrangemont. We naturally turn to the Ma- 
ternal and Child Health Service, which our agencjr administers, where 
a number of nutrition education projects are canied out for expectant 
mothers and their young children. Similarly, the Indian Health Serv- 
ice — which has the responsibility to serve Indians residing on reserva- 
tions and Alaskan natives — has the responsibility to deal with the pop- 
ulation group which is at risk in terms of nutritional disorders. Thus, 
it has included pilot projects in nutrition education— again working 
with the Office of Education, the Department of Agriculture, and with 
the Center for Disease Control, which is a part of our agency. 

Migrant Health Projfxtts 

A third place where pilot projects can be found is in our migrant 
health projects — projects we fund to provide health services to migrant 
agricultural workers. That is a population group that, because of its 
mobility, has difficulty obtaining services from local community re- 
sources. So we have included nutrition education services in those mi- 
grant health projects by support of a variety of approaches — using 
community outreach workers or indigenous workers who know well 
the problems of migrants and their families-— to help them build nutri- 
tion education into those projects. 

There are many more. I think— to straj a little bit from our own 
agency's activities— the interest of the National Institutes of Health in 
cardiovascular diseases, and hypertension are two areas, among many, 
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where we are now exploring how we could include — and we are ex- 
ploring this through pilot projects— better nutrition education for their 
patients and their families in relation to those disease problems. Per- 
haps I should ask Dr. Burton if he would like to respond further to 
this. 

Dr. Burton. If I may flesh this out a little bit and be concrete about 
it; there has been a major push, led by the National Heart and Lung 
Institute, for correlating the nutrition content of what you might .^all 
the typical American diet with a rather high rate of heart disease a.id 
hypertension. 

Booklets Furnish Preventive Information 

As a result, ever since 1971 and 1972, a series of major projects 
along that line has been activated. These are not merely research proj- 
ects. Of course, tliis is the main basis behind them, research for a 
causal relationship between diet and certain blood vessel-related dis- 
eases. On the other hand, literally speaking, hundreds of thousands 
of people go through these clinics and are furnislied with preventive 
information on the basis of what we know now. Over 2 million copies 
of the booklets which I have in front of me here, which is titled "The 
Dietary Mana^ment of Hvperlipidemias" ^— tlie various states of 
abnormal high blood fat in the population. They are being distributed 
and are being distributed not only from "on high"— from the physi- 
cians wlio see the patients— but also, on an outpatient basis hv the 
allied health professionals— the dietitians and the nurses. That, in it- 
self , is probably a tremendous single effort in nutrition education which 
probably you will net be able to hnd in an organizational chait, but it 
IS there accx)mpanyinga major research effort. 

In a similar fashion, another of the National Institutes of Health 
with which I am affiliated— the National Institute of Arthritis, Metab- 
olism, and Digestive Diseases— has felt for 12 years that in addition to 
beinff a major focus for tlie Government's human nutrition research, it 
should share the results of research with the public— for whom all of 
this research is being conducted. It lias distributed in large quanti- 
ties a booklet called "Facts About Nutrition," ^ y^hich addresses itself 
to normal rather than disease-related nutrition. This is probably the 
most fundamental of our preventive approaches to nutrition-related 
diseases or abnormal states like obesity— tlie cardiovascular diseases 
and hypertension included among them. 

Likewise, if I mav digress to the oral cavity, our National Institute 
for Dental Research for years has been involved in nutrition-related 
research and felt that tlie fruits of that research must be shared with 
the public. It has a series of booklets of which I will only mention one 
with your indulgence, "Nutrition in Dental Health," » wliich is distrib- 
uted by the hundreds of thousands. Again, usually through dentists' 
offices or individual public health clinics in the States, or they can be 
obtained either dircictly or through tlie Superintendent of Documents 

1 Retained In committee files. Request directly from U.S. Department of Health Ediicft- 
vS°VvT^.^S-'?fS' P«bllc Health ^Service, Nallonal Inku tit es of Health^ 
tou 115 ' requent also Type I through V Diets, DHEW Pub: Nos. (NIH) 73-m 

.^t^^i^T>^}^^!i^ ^J^il^^^^J^' I>HBW. Public Health Service, NIH; SupDocs. US Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 ; price 35 cents^ oui,i^ucs. u.6>. i^ov 
•Nutrition and Dental Health. U.S. DHEW. Public Health Service NIH - SudDocs US 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 ; price 30 ^nts. s>"Pi^ocs, u.8. 



of the Goveniment Printing Office. Again— indirectly, without being 
a mandated nutrition education effort^this does its share of good in 
caries prevention. 

Dr. JDuVal. The Office of Child Development also operates some 
pilot projects, if I could call on Mr. Collins. 

Mr. CoLMNS. CCD has a variety of activities bearing on nutrition 
education, some with particular reference to the role of the parent in 
nutrition education and trying to strengthen that role. 

Various Head Start Program Phases 

For example, in our experimental project Home Start^the central 
thrust of which is to enhance the parents' role in the child's education 
and overall development— we emphasize nutrition education. A home 
visitor will po out and work with the parent and with the child. One 
of the significant emphases in the Home Start program design is 
enlmncing the parents' understanding of the importance of nutrition 
as part of a comprehensive pattern of home services. The Home Start 
approach reflects an extension into the home of Head Start compre- 
hensive services. 

Another effort, in this regard, is our Health Start experimental 
project where we are attempting to provide health services. There 
is an emphasis in this— although 1 must say more modest than, I think, 
in retrospect, that we feel there should have been— on the relationship 
l)etween nutrition education as a part of the overall health program. 

A third effort, is the Children's Bureau Education for Parenthood 
project, which is an attempt in cooperation with the Office of Educa- 
tion to develop a model curricula directed at high school youth and 
focusing on their future roles as parents. A significant aspect of this 
curricula is nutrition education as an aspect of the overall development 
and health of the child. 

Finally, there are a limited number of research projects focused on 
project Head Start that are intended primarily to experiment with 
various ways strengthening the parents' role in nutrition. 

Do Packaged Labels Inform Shopper 

Senator Hvrt. Let's assume that there are many people who, as a 
result of these efforts, are now better informed as to nutritional val- 
ues—the foo()s that should be sought, and under certain circumstances 
those to be avoided — and those people then go into a supermarket. 
Now, at the vegetable counter they have a fighting chance, asstiming 
they can identify the lettuce and beots. At the meat counter, perhaps 
they are on as sound a basis as they are on vegetables. But — if I'm 
wrong on this, correct me — then you get into the package business. 
Unless the label tells them, how can they use their education profitably 
in making the-r purchases? Do the labels tell even the informed shop- 
per what nutntional values are in that box ? 

Dr. DuVal. I think the only answer to that, as of this date, is both 
a "yes" and a "no" answer — with a somewhat bigger emphasis on the 
"no." Your question obviously is based on the premise which you have 
already conceded, and that is that the shopper is relatively sophisti- 
cated and knoves how to interpret what we put on the label. But, as 
you know, with the Food and Drug amendments, we have now moved 
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into the aroa of mandated ingredient labeling so that one can tell 
what is actually in the can. In fact, I think your question reflects that 
you would like to draw the distinction, that ingredient labeling and 
nutritional labeling arc not only not the same but they are not neces- 
sarily translatable one into the other — even by a sophisticated con- 
sumer. Consequently, I share your concern tliat when I'm living in 
Washington as a bachelor and buy such-and-such a TV dinner, I'd like 
to know whether or not it is an adequate meal. 

Areas of Nutritional Labeling 

However, we have recently — with the enormously conscientious vol- 
untary help of industry— moved into the area of nutritional labeling 
and have conducted surveys offering three different ways— adjectives, 
pictures and so forth—of trying to find out, from the viewpoint of 
marketability and acceptance; and, what the public might accept in 
the viewpoint of nutritional labeling. We have some answers from 
these surveys and we are moving in this area now. 

Dr. Johnson is overseeing this effort right now from FDA and I 
would welcome his amplification of my comments. 

Dr. Johnson. As you are aware. Senator Hart, one of the groups 
that helped us was Giant Foods. We had, under your guidance, a meet- 
ing and we have come a long way since that time. What we have been 
trying to do is to make sure that nutritional labeling is helpful to 
those who understand it and, therefore, we have done a series of 

We reviewed these and the 3,000 comments following our first pro- 
posal in March of this year. Many industries are interested in moving 
ahead. Here is an area in which the industries are showing some real 
interest. We have permitted some manufacturers to proceed, so there 
are, in the marketpplace today, on a very limited basis — some products 
that do identify the nutritional qualities. 

We also are moving forward with a document— a tentative final 
order on nutritional labeling, that will appear in the next few weeks 
and will outline our final decision — which will provide a voluntary 
procedure for nutritional labeling. 

We do not feel, at this time, we have the authority to make it man- 
datory. But my feeling is— based on a series of discussions with al- 
most every industry — that the competitive market will bring about 
nutritional labeling op a large percentage of products. This will per- 
mit the nutrition educators to call attention to nutritional qualities 
in products that aren't familiar, that aren't conventional, that aren't 
typical. 

Establishing Guidelines for NuromoNAL Labeling 

We ha^*e something else which we are doing which fits into this be- 
cause there are some problems with putting information on the label. 
When you have a product that ought to have a certain basic nutri- 
tional quality, just putting numbers there is not enough, and we are 
moving towardfe establishing a type of standard — nutritional guide- 
lines on products — so that certain products that we expect to be major 
contributors of nutrients — whether they are fabricated from new in- 
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gredients or even from some of tlie newer tj^pes of formulated prod- 
ucts—still provide basic nutrition. 

We have always taken this position in relation to something such as 
an infant formula where this becomes the sole source of natrition. We 
think this ought to be true for other products that make contributions 
or assume to make contributionsr—a- full meal or a product which is 
suggested as the replacement for some more conventional products. 
So, m addition to labeling, we are establishing nutritional guidelines 
or standards wliich will also provide the educator with a means of 
identifying certain foods that you can expect to have basic qualities. 

SenatCi Hart. You do have legislative authority to ost^iblish 
minimura standards for foods. 

No ATjTHORmr To Establish Ntttuitiok Standards 

Dr. JonxsoN. In relation to certain special dietary areas, yes. 

But this is not in terms of all food products. We can move in this 

direction on a voluntary basis. We do have authority in the basic act 

if a manufacturer uses such labeling or such guidelines and calls atten- 
tion to them, then he must conform to them. He cannot misbrand his 
product. We do not have authority to require minimum standards for 
foods — with some exceptions — to have /jood nutrition. We have to 
define a clear health problem such as with infant foods. We cannot 
do this on every formulated food. 

Senator Hart. I understood you to say that you do not have statu- 
tory authority to require nutritional values to be placed on the labels 
on all food? 

Dr. JoiiNSOx.^ No, we do not. 

Senator Hart. Would it not be desirable ? 

Dr. Jojixsox. The commissioner has, on a number of occasions, sug- 
gested that we first would like to gain some experience in this area. 
One must remember that as we move into nutritional labeling and make 
it mandatory, it will require the change of every label on every food 
product. Wo would like to have some experience as to which products 
perliaps need u differet kind oi infonnation. 

We have tried market surveys and this gives you a little bit of infor- 
mation, but, as was stated by Dr. DuVal, there are 10,000 items in the 
market. Three or four items in a study does not give you a chance to 
evaluate what happens to the consumer in a marketplace where there 
are all sorts of pre&sures. We would like to have several years of experi- 
ence with the voluntary program — which, we feel, will give us the 
background to see what ought to be required. We are hesitant to make 
anything mandatory right now, when we are moving into a field tlmt is 
essentially brandnew, with almost no historical background to build 
on. 

Senator Hart., Are you aware of any nutritional educators who 
suggest that it would not be desirable to have nutritional values on the 
label? 

Dr. Joiixsox. Among some of my friends in the area of nutrition, 
there are some who feel it would be too complex. I have stated, on a 
nimiber of occasions, that if we are talking about nutritional labeling 
and then walking away from anything else, I would agree that some 
people will not be able to utilize it as I think they could. What we 
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were looking for in our studies, basically, was tied into the idea "will 
people be able to identify, with a minimum amount of education, the 
differences between products." We found ont that using very classical 
procedures, in the lowest income groups — inner-city groups in which 
populations that we were studjring had less than a high school educa- 
tion— in fact, many had no high school education, were capable of 
distinguishing products. 

Must Have More Than Numbers on Labels 

What we are proposing now is an ongoing program of nutrition edu- 
cation using nutritional labeling as sort of a little textbook associated 
witli it. My feeling is, in 6 or 10 years, we can build up a population 
that does understand food, and the nutritional quality of food. Then 
there are some that I call nonuse benefits. Manufacturers are becoming 
more interested in nutrition; and they are becoming very interested 
ill the nutritional qualities of their products — when they have to go 
on record and state : "My product contains certain nutrients." I am 
encouraged with my discussions with various food companies, both 
very small and very large, that they would like to get involved in edu- 
cation so that their products — and all products that fall into the gen- 
eral diet— are correctly identified and people know how to understand 
them. I think o can build a total program that will make nutritional 
labeling useful. By itself, with no other backstopping, I think— some 
of my friends have a point — that we must do more than just put 
numbers on a label. 

^Senator II.vut. Well, this reminds me of a problem we had in De- 
troit, not too many years ago. They said that safety wouldn't sell. That 
is why they did not worry about safety. 

Are you suggesting that it is possible that the manufacturers of 
food products will find that nutrition Avill sell? That you will not have 
to wait until we have mandatory Federal standards. That they will do 
what Detroit did not do— imtil we did legislate mandatory standards ? 

Dr. JoHN'soN. I will go out on a limb and say I think it will, for two 
reasons : 

1. They are as concerned about the lack of nutrition in products 
since they will not sell in competition with other products. We do 
have a far more sophisticated population moving into the super- 
market. They arc asking questions. They are being stimulated, by 
the press and others, to ask more questions. The food industry is 
beginning to be far more responsive than they ever have been to 
these kinds of demands. 

2. Since I am in a position where many food manufacturers come 
to me, I am, quite frankly, impressed by the number of companies 
in the last 2 years that have collected a large body of information 
they did not have before in the area of nutrition, because they 
feel it is important. 

Opinion as "The Loyal OpposraoN" 

Dr. DuVal. Mr. Chairman, I frankly come down somewhat on 
our side of this question, but there is a very interesting point here, 
would like to bring out an alternate side for a moment as a "deviPs 
advocate." 
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I happen to believe that a safe automobile, perhaps, should be 
mandated; and, I might prefer to see nutritional labeling irandated. 
I would prefer, however, to get there by evolution ratLr than by 
putting it in place very quickly. I am enormously concerned with the 
track record of the American public which illustrates that they have 
some faith in regulatory agencies. If you tell them they have manu- 
factured a safe automobile, they will really believe they are in a safe 
automobile. They will also believe if you mandate nutritional labeling 
that they are now buying nutritious foods. 

Everythinpr is relative. One only buys nutritious foods to the extent 
one entices that which constitutes a balanced diet The fact that a 
articular ingredient is labeled is not sufficient So there is a possi- 
ility of false oversell, if you get there too fast 
I have only registered that as a concern, not to disagree at all with 
the points you are trying to make. 

Senator Hact. I was not here yesterday, but I am told that sharp 
criticism was directed at certain food manufacturers because of the 
massive advertising campaign directed at foung children which was 
described as lacking any relationship to nutritional qualities or 
factors.* 

Now, Dr. Johnson, do your discussions with these manufacturers 
and food processors lead you to believe that they are moving rapidly 
in the direction of making nutritional values generally known to their 
potential customers? Do you know whether they are the fellows who 
are engaged in the massive Saturday morning commercials on tele- 
vision directed at the 10-yoiir-olds? 

Advertising Is Major Qttestiok 

Dr. Johnson. I think the advertising area is one which— while the 
FDA does not have the responsibility— is a major part of this ques- 
tion. There is no question that nutrition education in the United 
States, by and large, is an end i)roduct of our advertising. Many of 
these companies, I think, are beginning to recognize this. We, in kct, 
were talking to the people about the overall program. We do have 
informal discussions with the Federal Trade Commission. The Federal 
Trade Commission is just as concerned as some of the people that have 
spoken about this aspect in the past week. 

We are interested in utilizing some of the same concepts in identi- 
fying qualities of foods so that advertising of these qualities will bear 
relationship to the actual nutritional content of the food, and how it is 
used in the diet This is something which will have to be discussed 
with the FTC. I think there is a concern that the actual nutritional 

Duality of the food and how it is used in the diet, ought to be clearly 
efined before one starts making broad nutritional claims about the 
productsr— sometimes called "puffery" on television advertising. 

Dr. DuVal. Mr. Chairman, I just checked a fact because I was not 
absolutely sure whether mv memory was correct. It is not in my 
inteiest, as I am sure you know, to discredit in any way, shape, or 
manner the testimony given yesterday— because, in substance, I am in 
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agreement with it. However, I think that it will not stand alone; it 
must be examined in perspective. 

I would submit, for example, that if you ?abel a cucumber as having 
no nutritious value, you would still sell cucutnbors. The point is: That 
you can sufficiently make a package attractive, and you can sufficiently 
promote something v.^ith no value; and, then label it with complete 
integrity as having no value. You will not solve the problem bv that 
device — that you and I are interested in solving — and I would like to 
sec it perceived in that context. 

ToTAi. DiKT Confused Wmi Quality 

Dr. Johnson. I would like to add one thing. This is the area that 
Dr. DuVal has reference to in temis of tho totnl diet We do have a 
problem that people confuse the quality of individual foods with the 
total diet. This is something that nutrition education will Imve to build 
into programs because people are eating new foo<is. They are eating 
foods that will become tneir total diet, which is an interesting 
change--a product that looks like a candy bar or glass of milk becomes 
a total diet. 

Senator HAirr. Starting from scmtch, it follows that this tostimonv 
has been helpful to ine. Tliese hearings have been organized by the yory 
able staff on this committee. I often think if we had one rule change 
around hero that might improve the performance of Senators, it 
would be to let the Senators keep quiet and let tlie staff conduct the 
hearings. 

With that inti-oduction, I will ask Mr. Quhin to sharpen this 
record 

Mr. QuiNN. Thank you, Senator. 

I just have one qtiestion. Dr. DuVal. I wonder if you have any idea 
how many people arc being reached by the aggregate of HEW's nutri- 
tion education programs? How many people are involved? 

Dr. DuV.\L. It is rather like the question that the chairman asked 
on dollars. We have it represented in so many units, Mr. Quinn, that 
I would have to beg o(f and say we will do the addition foi you and 
jubmit our best possible estimate for you for the record. There is no 
way I could give it to you this morning. 

Mr. QmNN. Could I just ask you this then : "Is it your impression 
that, by and large, most of those programs are aimed at low-income 
families?" 

Dr. DuVal. That is also an awkward one to answer, but 1 would 
]mve to say, since you inserted the word "most,*' the answer is 
probably *'no." 

Now, if you want me to take time to qualify this, obviously I can 
start by saying that when one mounts a program, for example, whether 
it is a child program and so forth and so on, the minute you put it in 
place you start cutting across all sorts of different economic ranges. The 
issue thou is, can you take another ^lice in another direction and come 
up with whether or not most of those .served were, so to speak, economi- 
cally poor or otherwise underserved. I think in the aggregate, the 
answer would still be no, but that is only a best guess. 
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EcoNoaac Erbakdowk of Population Groups Served 

Mr. QuiNN. If possible, when you supply the committee with those 
figures for the record/ I wonder if you could provide some kind of 
economic breakdown on the paiticination. 

Dr. DuVal. I think we would be happy to supply such informa- 
tion as we can on the point. The issue, again, is judgmental as to what 
constitutes underserved, poor, and so forth. But we will try to supply 
it in such a way that you can derive your own judgments. 

Alr.QuiNN. Thank you. 

Senator Hart. Dr. DuVal, and those with you, thank you very much 
for your time and effort for your appearance here. 

Senator Hart. We will resume now to review comments from the 
Department of Agriculture and as Secretary Lyng indicated earlier, 
the testimony will be presented under the direction of Dr. Ned Bay ley, 
the Director of Science and Education of the Department 

Wq have heard from Dr. Bayley many times before and welcome 
him Viack. 

If you will identify for the record those who are with you, please. 

STATEMEKT OF DR. NED BAYLEY, DIEECTOE, SCIENCE AND EDU- 
CATION, USDA; ACCOMPANIED BY NANCY LEIDENEROST, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, EXTENSION HOME ECONOMICS ; DR. 
EUTH LEVEjITON, SCIENCE ADVISER, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE; PHILI? OLSSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
MARKETING AND CONSUMER AFFAIRS; ISABELLE KELLEY, 
ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, FOOD AND NUTRITICH 
SERVICE; DR. DANIEL ROSENFIELD, DIRECTOR, NUTRITION AND 
TECHNICAL SERVICES STAFF, FNS ; AND DR. LEONORA MARAGNE, 
DIRECTOR, NUTRITION EDUCATION AND TRAINING, FNS 

Dr. BATIJ2V. Mr. Chairman, we greatly appreciate the opportiniity 
to meet with yon and aiscuss our efforts in nutrition and research in 
regard to nutrition education in the Department of Agriculture. 

At the outset I would like to introduce my colleagues at thi«? hearing. 
To my immediate right is Nancy Leidonfrost, deputy assistant admin- 
istrator. Extension Home Economics. To my immediate left. Dr. Ruth 
I^verton, science adviser. Agricultural Research Service. Both of 
them will present short statements in addition to my own. 

We also liave as resource personnel with us to engage in the dis- 
cussion, as it may be required, Philip Olsson, deputy assistant secre- 
tary. Marketing and Consumer Affairs; Isabelle Kelley, assistant 
deputy administrator, Food and Nutrition Service: Dr. Leonora 
Maragne, director. Nutrition Education and Training, FN? ; and. Dr. 
Dan Rosenfield, director. Nutrition and Technical Service staff, FNS. 

Improving the nutritional level of American families has been 
a major activity of the Cooperative Extensior Service since it began. 
This nutritional information has been supported by research of the 
land grant universities and other sources of authority. 
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We recognize it is through nutrition education that the benefits of 
scientific research on goods can be made available to the entire popula- 
tion; an that a mo^'or cause of poor diet and malnutrition is lack of 
knowledge and skiL ni choosing and preparing: foods. 

EVERTOXE NeKDS NUTRITION EoUCAlTOK 

In making my presentation I would like to respond briefly to each 
of the questions yon have raised for our considenition. You asked: 
"Who needs nutrition education?" Everyone needs nutritition educa- 
tion. There is a need for nutrition education among all income and 
cthmc grouvss according to current research dat 
Here is wnat the 19G5 nationwide food consumption su'^vey sliovrcd : 

1. Of a!i persons in the United States, 20 pore had diet« that 
supplied less than two-thirds of the allowanc-es recommended by 
the National Research Council, for one or more nutrients. 

2. Of the households with Income of $3,000 or less, 3G percer.t 
liad less than adequate diets. 

3. Only 9 percent o' these receiving poor diets were from house- 
holds with incomes of $10,000 orniore. 

This sur\^ey clearly establishes the priority of the lo:v incon^e for 
nutritional information, but al^o shows how tlie problem cuts across 
all income levels. The low-incomo group includes 5.5 million families 
out of approx.mately 50 million families, in the 1970 censuj. 

Spkcific Guoups Needing NuTRmoK Education 

YOT XG FAMILIES IXCI.UDIXG PUEONAXT MOTIIEllS AT AI-L INCOMK i.FAT.LS 

The mother's role is important in providing chiMren food they 
need and will eat becau.^ food habits and attitudes formed in the 
early years last throughout life. Approximate^' 30 percent of the 
families now enrolled in the Expand'^d Food and Nutrition Education 
Program are young families. 

CliILDllEK AKD YOrTIl 

After preschool years, there are other strong influences on cliiklien- 
and youth-eating habits which require continued educational and 
motivational effort. The Extension Service has pro^anis doing this 
through County Home Extension agents working with mother,-;, 4-H 
Club leaders and 4-H agents worKing with nieml>ois: and in 
recent years, the expanded role of volunteers working with youth in 
the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program. Approxi- 
mately 1.6 miliion youths are being reached now in these programs. 

The sooner a child is surrounded with 'nfluences that encourage 
good food habits, the better are his chances to develop de^sirahle eating 
habits. And, the teen yea:3 are a critical time when food habits need 
;o be improved — refrardless of the income level of the paren^s. 

OLDER ADUL'l-S 

The elderlv especially need guidance in uljustin^ eating liabits in 
relation to cnanging lifestyles. Also, older adults influence the food 
Q practices of others by their actions and att^ udes. 

ERIC 
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MIGRANTS 

When c:roiips miprrat^ in large numbers to new environments «motlier 
type of food-lmbit situation develops. Critical problems include avail- 
ability and cost of acceptable foods in the new location. A chancre in 
li.ing patterns often results in radical change in food habits. 

Who Can TeiVch Nutritiok? 

The Extension Service is the educational arm of the USDA and 
was one of the first Government agencies to teach the public about food 
and nutritional needs. 

The over 163,000 leaders annually helping teach foods and nutrition 
to adults and youtii is one of Extension's great .strengths. Si.xty^hree 
Miousana leaders, mostly from the low-income ranks, have been lulded 
to reach families and youth enrolled in the EFNEP. Tliese, liko tlie 
Program Aides for the EFNFP program, are trained by Extension s 
professional home economists. 

The pn^sent Extension staff, working with people on the nutritional 
problem, includes 125 State nutrition specialists and over 3,300 local 
professional Extension workers. There arc about 9,000 paraprofes- 
sional proOTam aides working in about 1,500 locations with low-income 
families. Consumer education and other Extension specialists also con- 
tribute to this effort. 

Extension spends over 35 man-years of time in work with pam- 
professionals of other agencies — making over 127.000 contacts. Doc- 
tors, nurses, caseworkers and other professionals attend noncredit 
courses taught by Extension staff. 

Extension reported in 1972 that : 

1. 360,000 program homemakers were enrolled in the Expanded 
Food and Nutrition Program \^ith a family membership of 3.6 
million persons located in 1,500 selected areas. 

2. 129,000 other EFNEP homemakers were participating but 
not formally enrolled. 

3. 800,000 members of study groups or Homemaker Club 
nicmbers; 

4. 710,000 youths were in the ongoing 4-II Food and Nutrition 
Program; plus, 

5. 866,000 youths from low-income areas in 4-H-type nutrition 
education programs. 

Every State shows many different special efforts with special audi- 
ences — i.e., in Ohio, Extension personnel have been called on and have 
conducted in-depth training for over 400 elementarj' teachers on nutri- 
tion and methods of presenting it. Leader packet*; are made available 
by specialists to any organization in at least half the States. Reports 
show these are extensively used by the Homemaker Chib leaders and 
other women's organizations. 

Just one TV series in Connecticut trained 10,000 professional and 
law lay leaders. Much woik has been done with migrants and the 
elderly. 

Extension is now be^nningto program a nutrition television series 
of six TV programs, aimed at the youth audience but with potential 
for teaching nutrition concepts to a wide range of ages and back- 
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daily. The 7 percent of program homeniakers whose diets met mini- 
mum requirements in March 1909 increased to 27.9 percent :4>o yeai*s 
later. Those reporting at least one serving from each of the four groups 
increased from 51 percent to 81 percent during the same period. 

We have already mentioned the youth component, which was added 
in fiscal year 1970. Through this program, volunteers are trained and 
supervised by youth professionals to reach youth of low-ii.come fam- 
ilies with nutrition education. Some 51,000 vohmteers lielped reach 
86G,000 youths during fiscal year 1972. In many sites, program aides 
have proven to be a vital link for the volunteer conducting the youth 
program. Aides have recruited youth of program families, have back- 
stopped in many teaching exijeriences, and have been instrunental 
in organizing gioups — all this for better nutrition education. 

Fifty-two percent of EFXEP participants are from minority 
groups — 38.4 percent black, 11.5 percent JSpanisli American, 2 percent 
Indian, less than 1 percent Oriental. 

Recognizing that food habits develop along ethnic patterns and 
food likes and dislikes are often established in early childhood, much 
attention is placed on reaching homemakers witli young families. 
Thirty percent of the homemakei*s enrolled are less than 30 years of 
age. 

Although the. aging are not the primary target audience, 30 percent 
of our clientele is over 50 years of ag^. 

A fact of major interest is that a total of 20,000 ai<!es have been 
employed in the program, while currently about 9,000 are in the 
field. The turnover is not a total loss by any standard ; the aides' train- 
ing is a net gain to their communities. 

Economic Research Service Socioeconomic Study 

A study which examines the socioeconomic characteristics and 
work-related experiences of the aides was conducted by tlie Economic 
Research Service, USDA. 

The results showed that aides and their families received significant 
benefits from their employment in the program. Direct monetary gains 
were made through increased income. Many who were previously un- 
employed were provided an opport,unity to work. The proportion of 
aides on welfare and reoeivinc: USDA food assistance declined after 
they were employed in EFNEP 

Indirect benefits were measured in tenns of nutrition, nutrition- 
related subjects, and personal characteristics. The greatest progress 
was reported in lyreater feeling of dignity and respect, and personal 
worth. Aides felt tliat they liad fostered progress on the part of 
program families. Thus, the EFNEP program may be termed suc- 
cessful for both program families and families of aides. 

An important aspect of the program has been its effective evaluation 
system. A national reporting system has provided periodic evaluation, 
and has served as a tool for measurement of management operations 
at the national. State and county levels. 

Annually, Economic Research Service has been contracted to con- 
duct studies and evaluate progress. These studies have been concerned 
with the impact of t]ic program on the participants, characteristics 
of program aides, progression of program families, and an evaluation 
of the youth phase. 
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Also, at the outset of the EFNEP in late 1968^ we employed 
Synectics Corporation of Allison Park, Pennsylvania, to do a series 
of in-depth evaluations in the program. This activity served as a 
crosscheck on our own evaluation. It also gave us an objective probe 
into critical areas of the program which are not readily tapped m 
our own evaluation system. For example, we were able to get informa- 
tion from other agencies and from local community leaders in each 
of the coinniunities in the evaluation sample to detcnnine their per- 
ceptions of the program's effectiveness and of how well our people 
worked with other groui^s to bring multiple resources to bear on needs 
of low-income families. 

Kesults of the in-depth evaluation were used to shaq^en the pro- 
gram operation at all levels. Information was fed back to local and 
State programs through summary repoits and through briefings at 
regional conferences. 

As reported by Dr. Bayley, the EFNEP is being conducted in about 
1,500 of U.S. counties and independent cities. 

In many of these counties? the county Extension home economist 
has simply added the EFNEIP to her existing responsibilities. She is 
still conducting a general home economics program, and at the same 
time is training and supervising program aides who are carrying out 
expanded food and nutrition education programs with families. 

In the other 1,600 counties, more attention is also being given to 
nutrition educption as a result of the new teaching materials being 
nUroduced bv EFNEP. We have noted real progress in the amount of 
time devoted to nutrition educa^^^'^n. liVhile 10 years ago clothing 
education received most of home e».^nomics time and food nutrition 
ranked second, today nutrition is far in front with one-third of the 
total time reported by professional home economists in food and 
nutrition. 

In addition to the EFNEP, the Extension Service directs a tradi- 
tional nutrition program which reaches homemakers, volunteer 
leaders, 4-H Club youth. Extension Service staffs, and professionals 
and paraprofessionals of other agencies and organizations. 

AVAlLt\BLE NUTIUTIOXAL EDUCATION TO SkOMENTS OF SoCIElTf 

Wiile att'^ntion is presently centered on the poor, nutrition edu- 
cation needs of other segments of our society are not forsaken. Ed- 
ucational programs in food and nutrition for the general public 
continue through short courses, use of trained volunteers, correspond- 
ence courses, television, radio, and other mass media. 

Let me give you examples from several categories of our audiences, 
realizing there is no single approach to reach any audience. 

GENERAL POPUL.VTION" 

Mass media is used extensively by Extension personnel to reach 
large audiences with food and nutrition information. A 30-minute 
weekly broadcast on a network of 12 radio stations in Iowa, Minncstoa, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Indiana, Missouri, Michigan, and the District of 
Columbia is now in its 10th year. TV is also widely used in many 
S*atos. Extension conducts nutrition education pi-ograms on public 
service time. 
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YOUNG FAMILIES 

A nutrition series for young homemakers was a cooperative activ- 
ity of the Minnesota and Wisconsin Extension services. It was aimed 
at increasing understanding of need for adequate nutrition, and 
buiit-in consumer piX)tection, Responses were so favorable that the 
series will be continued. 

CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

In addition to the EFNEP youth component, about 700,000 youths 
are enrolled in the ongoing 4-11 Food and Nutrition program. It is 
estimated tliat 125,000 volunteers are involved in the traditional 
nutrition education programs. 

/ oica— 100 teenage girls with weight-centered problems Avere 
taugh nutrition information at a camp experience in two areas of 
tlicState. 

Many children are also reached indirectly through Extension- 
conducted workshops or courses for pi'ofessionals of other organiza- 
tions who in turn teach the children. 

OLDER CITIZENS 

More than 25 pei'cent of the State Extension Services provided 
educational instructions on foods and nutrition for older cithQU^ 
through lessons, special Interest groups, and in ^ Ji training, 

Massachusetts — Extension home economists developed a program 
for occupants of a hi-rise for handicapped people of all ages. About 
63 iK^-ccut of occupants attended. The program consisted of informal 
talks on basic nutrition, psychology of living and eating alone, food 
buying for one, food preparation and storage, food faddism. The 
success of the program led to a similar series for three hi-rise apart- 
ments for the elderly.. These progiums led to development of a 1-hour 
program designed to encourage the elderiy to assess nutritional needs 
and upgrade nutrition. Two thousand older citizens have been involved 
in this program in 1972. 

MIXORITIES 

Extension not only worlcs with minorities on a one-to-one basis but 
it also trains Avorkei-s of other agencies to teach nutrition to minority 
groups Avithin their progi-am. 

Oa^ifomia — Extension s[>eciali.sts conducted training sessions in 
improved nutrition with 53 people representing 10 organizations- 
half of them working AA'ith Indians. 

At least 300 children, teachci^, and motliors in niiorrant schools 
and Head Stait programs received trainiiiir from 0/u'o . antv Pixteii- 
sion home ccononiists in basic nutrition, food selection and buying, meal 
planning, food preparation and serving for iinpmvcd diets and bet- 
ter health. 

Today, Extension depends more than "ever on trained A'oluntecrs 
to nuiltiply the program impact. 

J/ assachmettS'-'-KKtQnsion responded to a request from tlio Women s 
Auxiliary of the Medical Society and set up nutrition courses for 90 
auxiliary members enrolled in four courses in four areas of the State. 
The purposos: To provide women with up-to-date nutrition hiforma- 
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tion and explore possibilities for women to servo as vob/f^tcers for nu- 
trition education in their comnmnitios. As a result, the Women s Auxil- 
iary has taken nutrition as a national project for 197l>-7'3 and has 
developed and made available 'l^ackage Program in Nutrition Educa- 
tion*' for State groups 

On behalf of thousands of workers in the EFXEP at all levels, I 
would like to express my appreciation for this oppoi-tunitv to report 
to the Senate Select Committee on Nutrition and Unman Needs upon 
the current status of the program. 

Dr. Bayle Y, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, we now will have 
a statement from Dr. Ruth Lcverton, regarding tlie research related 
to nutrition education. 

Senator Hart. Fine. 

STATEMENT OP DR. RUTH LEVERTON 

Dr. Levkutox.^ Mt- Ohairnian and members of the connnittee : The 
department appreciates the committee's interest and concern about tlie 
role of nutrition education in the fight against hunger and malnutri- 
tion wherever it exists. Granted that we must always seek more detailed 
and precise information through continuing research in eacli of the 
many areas involved in human nutrition and food economics, we must 
recogiiize also that much more knowledge is available in tin^se fields 
than is now being used to solve our present-day problems. Nutrition 
education is the bridge over which the findings of the research laho- 
ratorv travel and are interpreted to the expediter who is in touch with 
the ultimate consumer. 

We view the objectives of nutrition education as (1) to infonn; 
(2) to motivate; and, (3) to adapt the message to the special needs 
and interests of the recipient. 

To accomplish such objectives of nutrition education, wo need re- 
search in the social sciences to tell us : 

1. What are the food choices being made — this tells us the 
preferences being cxpi^ssed; 

2. VHiy are these choices being made— in shoi-t, the whv of tlie 
what*'; 

II How to motivate modifications in food behavior in ench tar- 
get group— by age, socioeconomic status, education, cultural ties, 
goals and aspirations; and, 

4. How to reinforce and/or sustain desirable habits. I^eranso. 
believe it or not, there are some desirable habits among many of 
our people wlio are eating regularly. 

Wo^also need research in the physical and biological sciences to give 
us: Updated figures for new types of food in order to evaluate the 
nutritional quality of foods in tlie marketplace; and cor.tinnin<r sup- 
plies of data on nutrient requirem its and what influences require- 
ment and utilization at each age in the life cycle. 

Xow to present some highlights of research projects in nutrition as • 
related to nutrition education needs : 

FnoM Tin: Coopkhative SxA-rE Rkseahcii Seuvice 

There are five regional projects in the human nutrition research pro- 
gram of the State Agricultural Experiment Stations and nine projects 
in the program of the cooperating institutions that will contribute 
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directly or indinvtly to dovolopiiiir prnidoliiies foi* nutrition edufuti(/n. 
The information ^rfiined will ho basic to identifying^ aspects of nutri- 
tion for which education is needed, including cliannels of access to 
food, nutrient/cost benefits, changes in food pi-actices and feasibki 
approaches to improving food clioices and initi-itional status. Col- 
lectively, the projects in the Cooperative State Reseai'ch Service pi'O- 
gram conii)rise a national nu rition research program with many com- 
ponents that relate to nutrition education. 

From the Aguicultural Research Service 

For the past 6 yeai-s, the Agrictdtural Reseai'ch Service has had a 
modest ])i-ogram in c^xtranmral reseaivh focused on the subject of what 
people do in food selection and why.. To enumerate: 

TIIK IIOME^rAKERS STUHY 

Its purpose was to describe the knowledge, pi'actices, and opinions 
of homemakei*s regarding food and nutritio* , and, to investigate the 
relationship of various demographic variables to nutrition knowledge, 
food pr'i'^tices, and opinions. 

Tho implications of the preliminary findings were:. 

1. In households where the homemaker was satisfied that every- 
one was eating as he should, only 63 percent were actually I'eceiv- 
ing a full assortment of food for an adequate diet. Where the 
homemaker was not satisfied, the figiu'e was 58 percent. 

2. "^liose who were not satisfied that all family members were 
eatin^ a good diet were asked what they did about it. 15 percent 
of all homemakers recognized a problem, a little more than 50 
percent of them took no action, about 25 percent substituted an- 
other food. Less than a 25 percent said they encoui'aged the fam- 
ily members to eat.^ Thus, little or nothing is done in the home to 
encourage eating the assortment of foods necessary to pi-ovide a 
good nutritional foundation. 

3. "Wlicn homemakers were asked if they wanted movct informa- 
tion, 3f> percent expressed a definite interest, about 30 percent 
micfht or might not bt interested, and another 30 percent would 
either not be interested or probably would not be interested. 

Tentative conclusions: 

a. IToniemakei's know more facts than they rpply. Therefore, 
education should be geared to attitudes and habits. 

b. Even when she is not satisfied tliat all family members are 
eating a desirable diet^ she does little or notliing about it — even 
from conmiunity agencies. 

c. Food selection seems to be a highly individual matter — tlie 
fact that a good assortment of food is available in the home is no 
assui-ance that family niembei-s will choose to eat it. Xutrition 
education must be geared to all family members — attitudes, habits, 
then infoi'mation. 

KACroUS IXrLUKXCIXG FOOV HABITS OF T'RIUN I,OW-INCO:srE FAMIUF.S 
IX KANSAS CITV 

Frequency of use of foods is being usc^d to develop categories of 
core foods, secondary foods, peri]>heral foods, and ceremonial and 
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excluded foods. Such information is useful in developing teaching 
materials and planning motivating approaches. 

FACTOKS THAT INFLUKXCK FOOD ACCKnANCK AN!) CONVSUMlTtOX, 
KJ^rECIAlJA' AMONG rU)EULY IN MUAVAUKi:K 

This inclndes different socioeconomic groups but it is not far enough 
along for ns to have any definitive results. 

F.VC'TOUS INFLUENCING ACCKKrANCE OF FRrn\S AND VEGETAniJ-:S 
HY ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL STunENTS 

This .study lias provided some clues and trends : Parent s knowledge 
and attitude toward food and their children's behavic. at tlie table 
exerted some influence on th.e acceptance of fruits and vegetables by the 
children; children seemed to prefer fruits over vegetables, tlic texture 
of raw fruits and vegetables over the cooked and processed, and the 
sweet-tasting vegetables over the tart or l)land vegetables. Tlie rejec- 
tion of some fruits and vegetables by the children appeared to be based 
upon the prejudice or a clo.sed mind and was related to such factors 
as: 

1. Early negative conditioning; 

2. Eejection of "baby foods'' ; 

3. Faulty generalization from a single unfavorable attitude 
.such as texture, color, shape, odor, or fortuitous associations. 

Those children who had experienced a wide expo.sure to fruits and 
vegetables .seemed both to accei)t and like a groat variety of fruits and 
vecretable^.. 

The accepLance or rejection of fruits and/or vegetables bv children 
can result from any one or any combination of the factoi-s.'AVliatever 
the reason, acceptability influence hou.sehold consumption of fruits 
and vegetables since most mothers were inclined to limit fruits and 
vegetables served to only those widely accepted by their families. 

ArrrriDES ANn nj:LiEF.<? auout foou in tie vltii as factors influencing 

FOOD CHOICES 

( Cooperati ve Study of Eight Federal Agencies) 

Pi'eliminary findings on a nation wise sample indicate that: The ma- 
jority of respondents thought extra vitamms and minerals were of 
value m preventing colds, staying healthy while reducuig, keeping 
from getting sick, giving one more pep and euergj^, and for staying 
generally more healthy. 

Statement^ relating lack of vitamins and minerals and ill health 
were more f retjuently believed by those with low education and income. 

Many had doubts about the healthfulness of the food supply, espe- 
cially as related to ase of chemical sprays, the processhig and refinmg 
of foods and long-distance .shipment aiid long-term storage of food. 

Doubts nbout food healthfulness were generally more prevalent in 
tlie less educated and lower income respondents. 

Tliese examples have not been exhausted by any means. They have 
given you a sense of direction in waich the Agricultural Research 
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Sorvico is moviiiir, Tlie Food and Xntritiou Pervico l>.a? Ptiulics whioh 
iwv pro/zrani-orientod to oA'alnate the effoctivencss of thoir profrram 
:ind to frivc theiu indications and loads ninch as tliose wo hiivo obtained 
in tliis fruit and vcirotaMo study and all of tho work irocs to^rotliei* 
very woll and thoro is coordination, 

Mr, Chairman, T trust those few highlifrhts will indicnto to tho coni- 
niittoo the dopnitniont's concern for research in nutrition education 
and onr intojilioji to press ahead to secure more JUiswoj's to tlie what 
and to the why. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

Senator ITakt, Thank you. very jnuch. Those exajnples were 
interestin<r. 

Dr, Baylky, Mr, Chairman, in addition to these prescjitations, we 
have l)rou<rht for the use of the committee copies of the study on the 
impact of the nutrition education projrrajn oji program participants, 
copies of materials used to train the aides and copies of echu^atiojinl 
materials used in our youth nutrition program. They are available to 
the committee for their use. 

Senator Hart. Tliank you, I will ask the staff to identify those that 
are appropriate for printiuir. 

Dr, Baylkv, With that, Mr, Chairman, we tbajik you for tho opjior- 
tnnity of niakinpr our presentations it-id we will be ^lad to rc.'^pond to 
anv questions you may have. 

Senator IIaut, I was struck by many of the thinirs that Dr. Lever- 
ton told us, and you explained,' Doctor, that these studios pi-oduced 
soit of tentative conclusions, 

FiNDixfis OF Study Xot Yet EvAi.rATED 

Dr, Lfa'ehtox, Mostly this is true, because onr final findin^rs have 
not bo'^n evaluated. We have been in this field a relatively short time 
and in order to fully control a study, it takes quite some nmo. 

Senator Hart. One of the thinirs that struck me— and T am sni-e this 
is what the manufacturers of food would incbido in tlieir arjruin<r 
a,<rainst any mandatory labolinjr— you said you find that honiomakers 
know more facts than they apply: thei-eforo, education should be 
^reai'od to tho attitudes and liabits! So we sliould not surrondoi' to tho 
temptation of assumin^r if we conld inst cot information into the 
unnds of purchasers and buyers, that then all would bo woU. 

Dr. LrATUTOX. I think this also indicates, ;Mr, Chairman, thot nnti-i- 
^ion education is not anythin«2r that can bo done in a vacnnn. An 
effective pro^i'am is fi^eai'od to the clientele and to tlie objectives of a 
certain pro^rrani or agency. Therefore it seems most loirical that many 
different areas in nrovernmont need to be in this field of nuti-itioii 
education, as you have been hearing this niornin^r, that it is soniotlunir 
you don't teach out of context, like you mi^rlit be able to teach some o f 
tho moon shots. 

Senator Hart. Dr. Bayley told us that everyone needs nutritional 
information, eyer^^body neecls education. The need expands to all in- 
come and ethnic ^rroups. 

Then yon say that 20 percent of everybody in this country had diets 
that provided less than two-thirds of tlie recommended allowances for 
one or more nutrients. 
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The next two figures also struck uio. 3C percent of the hous(»holds 
with incomes of $5,000 or less had less than adequate diets. Only J) 
percent of those receiving poor diets were from households with 
niconies of $10,000 or more. 

Would it be fair to conclude that, money income level, more than 
knowledge, was responsible for that? 

Dr. li.wLKY. Income level provides the opportunity to have the 
knowledge, an opportunity wnich many of tne low-ipcome people 
don't Imve. 

Senator Haut. Or having it to act on; it works botli ways. 

Dr., Davlkv. Yes, sir, both. Oftentimes, particularly wlien we use 
mass media for the education of the people, it is much easier for 
people of high income to respond to the mformation than it is for 
the people with low incomes. 

In fact, our experience with nutrition education for low-income 
people shows very delinitely that they need specific information on 
how tht\v can njoct the requirements of nutrition; and they don't have 
the nndtiple choices that a person with a high income has. 

CiioicKs OF Food Rk.stjiictf.d With IjOwku Income 

Miss Schneider from the OfTice of PMucatiou mention<^d that the 
themt^ i^hon]d not be tliat "nuti ition is good for you,*' but that -^foods 
are grKul/* Slie was flunking about the choices one can have among a 
large number of foods. These choices tend to be restrict<^d as yo\n- 
income is less. 

Senator IIaut. Certainly. That is the matter of ability to exerci.se 
judgment, not the lack of information. 

Dr. BAVI.KV. Tliat is right. It is the opportunity to exerriso judgment 
and this is loss for low-income people. 

Senator IIaut. It strikes me that there is givater knowledge and 
management skill and ingenuity and responsibility in the 30 percent 
of those who ha(l hou.seholds with less than ^3,000 income that had less 
than ade(|uate diets. That means a substantial majority of those— do 
I read it right — with incomes of less than $;i,000, did have adequate 
diets. 

What is 3C from 100? Gixty-four percent of those households cut it 
even on less thar. $3,000 a year. That ought to remind us that we niake 
assumptions about the abiiity of the poor people, too often we assmne 
that there is some genetic effect or some classy alibi for their being less 
aflluent than ourselves. Implicit in this figure is the suggestion that if 
I wei-e getting less than $3,000 a year, I am sure I wouldn^t have an 
adecpiate diet. That means I am not as smart as 64 percent of tho.sc 
people who do make it at that level. 

This has ve**y little to do with this subject matter; but, it has an 
awful lot to do with the attitude about how to eliminate povcity. It is 
suggested that if vou give them money you have eliminated poverty: 
and that it would be a lot better than some of the programs with which 
we have been funding. 

Have I made my point? You are telling us 64 percent of the families 
with less than $3,000 a year income manage to come up with adequate 
diets. That speaks, I think glowingly, of the inherent ability of very 
poor people to be responsible and effective. 
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Dr. B AYLKv. I cortfiinly a*xroc with tlmt. ^[^. Cluurninn. 

Our nutrition education nroorrani is based on tlie premise, tliaf a 
lnr<:e number of people with low incomes do have this ability and if 
provided with the rinrht information, they will make the ri^rlit jud*:- 
inents. Tliis is the whole premise of our nutrition educatioiM pro^rrnm 
for low-iiiconie persons. 

Senator IIaiit. TJiis testimony should be submitted to the Finance 
Committee, when itconsidei-s welfare reform. 

Dr. lU^XEv. Wc would like to think, sir. that this is one type of 
proprram that helps people nrct out of the welfare situation, because 
of the kinds of information we can provide lo them. 

Senator IlAKT.jravinor said nil of that.Mie tools that will ei^al)le you 
to act upon your o:ood information remain an essential — even thoiVh 
C4 percent niana*:e to provide an adequate diet with too few tools. 

In the Federal pronrrams that you achninister— the Federal food 
pro^xrams — how much education i.s in the pronrram. as (listinirnishe(i 
from delivering): food and hopefully nutritional value ? 

Dr. Hayucy. You are talkni*: about the Food Service pro*rrams. How 
nmch education did they have involved in those ])ro<rrams'"(lirectlv: is 
that what von are asking:? 

Senator YI.vrt. The very Iiar,sh conunents. that mnnv qualified peo])lo 
have due ted a^:ains^ the fortified luenkfasts. is what irivcs rise to 
the question.^ 

An exam])le is the hi<rh su<rar. hi<rh fat. hiirh calorie foods. If there 
IS edtiration in foi d delivery pro<rrains. '*that is a loiisv education" 
niU'^t I)e the tl^Miie of it. 

Xo\^\ do we learn from these profri-ams ? 

PnRI*OSK OF PnooiL\MS 

Dr. Baylky. T^t me say this, th^t v^.-ther thev are Food Service 
projrr: ns or whether they aiv Exteinion pronrranis. our purpose is to 
Identify tho combinations of foods which thev can have for l)reakfapt. 
for example, to orive theni an adequate starr in the dnv. And we r^^lv 
on tlieir choice. ba?ed on that information. 

Xow I am sure that if I turned to Mr. 01<son, he could tell us how 
the Venn and Xutrition Service handles thi^ in the structuriiK' of their 
foods thfit they provide. 

Senator Hart. Then. T think it would help Mr. Olsson to have more 
clearly in mind, the particular criticism al)out the fortified l)renkfa«ts 
diet^\ 

Dr. Tlm.RY. We will come back to those products a little later. 

Mr. OiAsoN\ Yes, ^fr. Chairman I think vour question relates to the 
nutrition ediicatix)n and delivery systems of the Food and Xutriti^m 
Service, And. in narticulur. what sor^ f example is provided whon 
the Department of Agriculture allov il.c use of an enji'ineered food — 
m this case a fortified cake product— tu s child feedin<r pronrram. 

rie-jvlv th^M-e hns l)een criticism, and we hear th^ criticism of the 
fact that a fortified breakfast cake, which has l/t»en approved to l)e 
served in conjunction with a half pint of milk, which provides in con- 
lunction with that half pint of milk 2r» percent of the Recommended 
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Dietary AUowanco. doos look liko otlior tliin<rs that coiistituto tlio nor- 
mal bivakfast. This has \w\\ criticized. 

The fortified breakfast cake itself arose in res])()nse to another S(^t 
of criticism. It was that th" food hulustry was not iisin^r the techno- 
lojrical cjipacity — that has put nion on the nioon— to ar.swer the fcedin*^^ 
I^roblenis that appear in both urban jrhettos and in ural areas. 

A food company put tof:ether a ])roiluct which would provide 25 
percent of the RDA ni conjunction with a lialf pint of milk. Thov did 
that bocnnse the combination of milk and cake could l)o served cn ^ily 
in a school that had ahsolvfehj no food service facilities. Tliey did it 
because there would be no labor costs associated with it; it would be 
a way of usingtheir technological capabilities. 

Stand.mids ?rr ix ANswrii to Cnrrp ^.'^MK 

So in answer to criticisms of industry inaction, tiiev put t/)gether a 
product. In rccopmition of the p: ' jict. the Fooc' and Nutr. iorrServicc 
I)ut together a set of standards wliiVh snid that tliisconiinui v. or anyone 
else wlio can met these product sjMTification^, ran come in. ' 

The product then irencrated critici.«?ni. I tiiink we would stand heliind 
the possibility of innovation, of eng..ie(Med food.s. However, we 
wouldn't dispute the individual technical ci iticisins of knowled<ronble 
experts. 

Dr. B.WUKV. Dr. Ix^verton can respond to the j^rinciple '»f the i^sue 
Vjou raise. 

Senator ITart. Before yon go. Doctor, lot n e aekno' le(l«ro-^.in dis- 
cussions with other individuals in the Serate, also interestedin increas- 
uior food programs that v*ould insure the elimination of hungry 
children in school— I took the side of the engineered package for man'v 
of thr reasons yo»j lune enumerated. Lack of fcedii^r fjicilities fo 
handle other than small packaged food: children thro, iuir pieces of 
fo(*d at others, the debris that jn'odsiced in the school ; with the couter- 
productive effect on those* who were trying to be persuaded to exi)and 
the program. 

I am mindful of the desirability of resj^onding to nil these anm- 
ments that are run into when we go to a school board and trv to ^d! 
tlu'sc progi'ams. That item did seem to nie. on balance, to nuikc* seuM'. 
Otherwise yon are left for many veai-s waiting for central feeding' 
facdities to go into these school.?. This is the hard dilennna with which 
you are r^uck* 

Howf r. since then, I have l)een loctured to try to persuade us that 
It would be pofsible to have this compact cake --but without the pres- 
ence of such a high factor of the items that contribute to overwei^dit. 
tooth decay, diabet s and heart disease, ^ 

^Miat do yon .^^ay to that ? 

yU\ Olssox. I think perhaps either D^ T^eveiton or Dr. iJosenfield 
froni the Xutrition nnd Teaching Servir , staff, would like to coninuMit. 

Dr. Lkvertox, Many ot these tilings. T think, have h^n de-eloped 
as stopgap measures: and. I think, that \\ £ro(s into the broad i!eld of 
nutrition education. I< the feeding of a .^hooidiild .<;ometbinfr that is 
to be done with the least possible effort, the least possible money, and 
in the least possible time: o\\ are we eventually goin^r to get the edu- 
cational system of V ^ States to recoornixe the pbv^c'al co»jdi*ion and 
Q environment of (he entire child is ecpiall v importunt 
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WEI.L-X0CRISfim> CHILOKKN BfriTKR Ouil SoCiE V 

I do believe much of our problem with our school feedi has txn'n 
that we have not sohl the idea that a well-nourished child is one who is 
a U'tter student and u bettersocietv ineniber. 

In ivlation to tho<e enj^ineercil foods — which are heins: 'lcvelo{)ed 
rather rapidly, for a great many different pnrposes — I think each one 
is interesting. Each one luis.somc advantage; but I think it is very easy 
for us to irct away frjoni t!ie basic concept of what food for, and 
that food is really good. 

For in'-tance. when a food rutrition board of the Academy set 
the Ileconimended Dietary Allowances — and only ennnieratcd '\ por- 
tion of the nutrients we know tc be essential for living and growing — 
it said very delinitely, when they set forth these nntrien's, that it 
was a'-sunu'd wlien thesi* nutrients were supplied by a varied diet 
that the other iess know.i and le&. well understood nutrients, sut "i as 
trace minerals and some of the vitamins that we have not yet been 
able to isolate, then these will l)e supplied in adequate amounts. 

I think the tendency is very easy for the la\ pc^rson and the public 
^ some of the technologist.s to tliink that as lonir as they liavc the 
nutiients that the Academy listed, then they have "a nutritious and a 
complete fcKul — and nothing could be more erroneou.s. 

So, it again comes to a matter of balance. If a child is going to have 
break fa.=t. a:td yon cari give him soniething in the nature of a toast — 
preferably. t\\v.}\ a cake— that will carry a fair sh.are of the nutrients, 
then yr.!i take the le.^»r of several evils. He either doesn't ' ave any- 
thing, or he has something — it ma\- have less nutrient ^anie. Tiieii 
there is .^ouic justification to it. But this is not an end 1 1 itself; it is 
only a stopgap. 

Senator II\ut. I am aware that the n.sc of the Section 10 money, 
which boih of you have discussed, has given rise to some hauling and 
tuir:ri*\ir. 

Tile question— I micvs bluntly put— is the 1 percent that is sought 
to be used for developmental projects has been used larijelv for the 
Exten?ion Service. Am I correc:* in that ? 

Dj. mYf.KY Xo. 

^ . ( )u^<oN-. I tliinic, Mr. Chairman, T might 

Senator IIaut. Then it is the Section 0, 1 percent monev, that has 
been u?e(l largely for E.xtension Service. Am I wrong in that? 

Dr. Kaylkv. The Extension Service program is priin;;ril\- ba«;ed 
on appropriations directly to the Extension Service for nutrition 
education. 

Skctio.v 6 Money Allocations 

Senator IIaot. To what extent does the Extension S<M-vice allocate 
or participate in the allocation decisions on Section 6 money ? 

Mr. Or.<;?ox. Mr. Chairman, I think what you are getting at here is 
^t^^ ^\^y ^^\^ Department of Agriculture is orgjinized. The Food and 
Xutrition Service is a delivf ry organization for family food programs 
and child feeding proirrams. There are child feeding funding au- 
thorities for surveys and studies, this sort of thing. 

Dr. Piayley, who is Director of Science and Education, has responsi- 
bility for the Agricultural Research Service, and the Extension 



operativo Extension Services. Assistant Secretary Lyn^y lias already 
discussed the work of the Food and Nutrition Servie.\ In addition to 
this, the Farmers Homo Administration has home supervisor located 
in 10 States that help their loanees improve their nutrition, food pro- 
duction, preparation and preservation, and money manfjrement. 

As Dr. DuVal has indicated* nutrition education is available from 
many other agfcncies, organizations and institutions, both government 
and private. The public schools provide nutrition education for many 
of our youth. Industry, the schools of home economics, and the medical 
schools provide a contribution to nutrition education. This multiplicity 
of groups participating in nutrition education is essential to obtaining 
as full coverage as possible of the potential clientele. 

The Extension Service wjorks with all these groups. The training of 
public school teachers and of public health personnel in the States by 
JExtension, which is conducted on a request basis, is evidence of the 
way local and State agencies ui*e working together and utilizing fully 
the existing expertise m their several efforts. 

Carrmno Out and Coordinatr Jsutotion Educahon 

Within the Federal Govcr rinient. nutrition knowledge is exchanaod 
through the Interagency Committee on Nutritix)n Education, estab- 
lished in the 1930s, 

Governmental organizations, working in this field, share knowledge 
of nutrition education through this Interagency Committee and pro- 
vide a forum for discussion of problems and pmgrams related to nutri- 
tion education. They stimulate efforts to improve the well-being of 
people through education. They periodically sponsor national tniining 
meetings about current nutrition topics on relevant needs. They iden- 
tify areas of needed research. 

The Department of Agriculture provides the secretariat for this 
national committee. Similar interagency efforts exist at the State level 
in several States. State Extension Nutrition specialists coopenvte with 
and ^ve strong support to these educational coordinating groups. 

NxriRrnoK Education Poucy op the Administration 

Although not explicitly stated as a set of policy statements, the Pres- 
ident and White House Conferences — such as the one in 1967 on Food, 
Nutrition and Health — stressed in their recommendations that "every 
American should have access to knowledge of nutrition and its relation 
to health as well as means to assure food to meet his nutritional needs.** 

Overall Federal Bole in NtmuxiON 

It would seem to us that the overall Federal role should be to define 
goals, to coordinate existing programs, to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion, md to create an effective national nutrition education program. 
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Spr\*ice, and is al.so the education a»ithority in the Department of 
Agriculture.. 

So in allocating these fuiuk, those of us on the Alarketina: and Con- 
sunier Sorviops side, and that includes the Food and Xutrition Service, 
would defer to the expertise which Dr. Bayley and Iiis Science arjd 
E(hication statF Iiavo. 

Dr, I}.^^^.KY. In regard to projects developed under those authorities, 
they come to my oflice. They :ire reviewed hy the Kesenrch arul Kx- 
tension people as appropriate, and then tiu» coordination is worked out 
with the FNS. 

Tiiese funds are not necessarily placed witli Ext -nsion Service, hut 
with such institutions which wr mutually identify as the I>esr recipients 
of them in order to get the job done. 

Senator 1I.\rt. For the record — if you have it: and. if not, it cnn l>e 
supplied — what allocation or allocations have hoen made of the Sec- 
tion G funds? 

Dr. Bavi.ky. We will supply that for the record/ Mr. Chairman. 

Senator TI.\irr. And nro.spectiveh" too— to the extent you are in a 
position to indicate, and where the title you will use to respond to the 
(juesiion doesn't inchulo this information— have any of those fun U 
hmx made nvaihihle to the State<! for expcrinientation ? 

Dr. li.\vi,Kv. AVe will make sure that is involved in the data we 
I)rovide. 

Senator IlArrr. \ow. on the Section 10 money. s()n)«* States an* re- 
ported to Ix^Iieve that vciV little, if any. money 1ms hecii mad»* avail- 
nMe fornutritional education projects to tliein.. 

Is tliis impression correct or not ? 
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^. Provision of an exchange of information on nutrition educa- 
tion for all population roups— -agency to a^rency ; State to State. 

4. Maintenance of an inventory of present program;; concerned 
witli food nutritioti. 

5. ^faintenance of an inventory of unmet needs of population 
groups related to food and nutrition; make recommendations to 
State ^rovernments, industry, research centers for educational 
pi-o^rraming and for researcli studies. 

6. Pi-omxition of State, regional, national and international 
workshops and seminars for purposes of delineating problems and 
outlining procedures for solution, 

7. Provision of a national food and nutrition resource center- 
information resource personnel and materials. 

8. Developmetit of guideiiT^es and plans for supervision for 
federally-funded programs sucli as EFNEP, School Lunch and 
Fjood Stamps. 

0. Continuous sun'eil lance of nutritional status. 

10. Special consideration of vulnerable groups. 

11. Improvement of nutritive values of foods. 

12. Provision of current nutrient food values, standards and 
toleranc3S, and so forth. 

Summary 

This is a listing also of activities in which the Federal Government 
could provide leadership. 

Wo recognize that nutrition education must be a long-term effort 
which must constantly reacli more people more effectively as new 
knowledge and new foods become available. 

Studies made by the USDA slv)w that good and poor diets appear 
at all income levels and rmong all ethnic irroups. The lack of knowled^nj 
of our people regarding nutritive content of foods or nutrient reouiro- 
ments is. in many ways, appalling and fosters the prevalence at mis- 
information. Our objective is to help families achieve a satisfving 
healthful pattern .of eating. The abimdance of our food supplyi^ the 
people of diflerent cultural backgrounds who comprise the population, 
our rather vast geographic area, and the widely differing economic 
status of families— which overshadows availability of food in eating 
pattom formation — are all rec/)irnized as factors in our work. 

With your permission, I will now turn to Nancy I^idenfrost for 
her presentation of the Extension activity, 

STATEMENT OF NANCY LEIDENFROST 

Miss LKipPA-FROST In the field of nutrition education an expanded 
new effort is being made through the Extension Sendee in 50 States, 
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of p:.st prorcdniv.^ or poiirios. without cuDudi elFort ou inudv.itivc 
new dinvtioiis. Ilowwr, I do believe t!::it it i> tiiie *h:]t in both S(m». 
tioii 10 Mild Section G fniuliijg. we can hme uutnti(Ui e(hi<'ation nud 
training :ui(i dcinonstnition projerts. 

We have moved r:itl:ei- . rirefuny. the bn.-is of tiie fir<t -J.') ve.irs of 
theS( Unn] T Jiiu-h Prograni---ge!UTally ( (wieindinirtljnt the (MhKational 
aspeets of the prognuii rertaiuly never rearhni (iieir p(,tentj-!l~we 
wen- tryiuir to eourentrnte on new .uid iimo\;i.*ve wavs.. 

I think as we :ue moving :ihe:id, within the funding iu:i(h» availnbh* 
by the ( o.uirn^.-s. we are nioviiiir niudi moiv nipifllv now than we 
ihd tjje hr>r 2 yeai-s, particularly the first year. 

Dr. Rovkni-ii:m). I think. |)erhaps. the wnv v. e u.*^e Sertion \n funds 
IS they offer special <h»velopni(»iit projects :ind are not for nutrition .»(hi- 
cntion per s<»: tlioiiirh they can have a nutrition education component. 

.Many of the projects that we did ivcci\e or th.» prof)i>sals were .solelv 
nutrition education. And based on a nadinsrcf PnlJjc f^^w l)i--j.|s*» 
we thon«rlit tlies<* types of nionev should be used un<!er Section 0. So I 
wouhl like to make that point. 

.Senator ir.\irr. We will ir^-r the sfx^cifics on the fimdinir. but to be 
positive, is or is not the 1 percent on Sertion U available to States ^ 

Dr. lUvi.Kv. It is not necessarily available to States. 

.Miss Kki.i.kv. Not iieces'-arily. 

Senator H.Mrr. Can yon use it or can you send it tou .State? 
W.wsor TsiNr, Fi-.voiNo 

K;:ij.rv. There are a variety of ways. We cnii use it directiv; 
we can ii<^c it by contract with a State univeiyitv or other competent 



iiixpanaea l^ooa ana JNutntion l^aucation iTogram. It was initiated 
by tlio Department of Agriculture and Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice in November 11)68 to improve dieta of low- income families through 
education, 

2SOW operating \vitli a budget of $50 million— $7.5 million of which 
is earmarked for 4-H-type professionals to reacli urban youth, and 
$2.5 million for program evaluation and to fund innovative pilot 
pix)gra:ns— to date we have reached more than 750,000 families with 
an average cost of $G8 per family per year. 

Funded in November 19G8 with $10 million from Section 32 funds, 
it was so successful in its pilot project that tlie President provided and 
Congress approved $20 million in 1UG9; $80 million ni 1070: $50 
million in 1971; and $50 million in 11)72. The cooperative nature of 
Extension is illustrated by the States providing a total of $G.8 million 
during liscal year 1972. 

The Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program has brought 
a new approach to nutrition education, luimely that y;(/;Y/profo.ssional 
Avork with low-income families individually in* their homes or in small 
groui)s. The paraprofessional program aicles are trained and supei- 
yised by professional Extension homo eoonomist.s. Since the Liunrii- 
in^of this program in 1908, more than 20,000 aides have been traiiied 
and employed in about 1,500 counties and independent cities. A large 
percentage of aides have been recruited from among homemakers who 
lirst Mere recipients of Expanded Nutrition Iilducation. They were 
chosen because of abilities and leadershi]) that would enable them to 
work as teachers among families in circumstances similar to their 
own— often in their own neighborhoods. They provide instruction 
and dispense practical knowledge of good nutrition ard related prob- 
lems such as now to make best use of limited food budget, how to 
^et enrolled in food assistance programs, or liow to buy wisely with 
food stamps and to use donated foods. 

All told, program aides have enrolled 750,000 families, with a total 
of 3.G million family members. In addition, well over 1 million girls 
and bojs have been involved in youth phase. In the adult phase the 
educational effort has required 18 to 24 montlis to bring about tlie 
improvements and changes which are documented with each enrolled 
family. 

The program families report every 6 months on a 24-hour food in- 
take to measure the change m diet resulting from their educal ional in- 
volvement in the program. 

Analysis of food recall shows marked improvement in nutrition 
patterns over a period of time. Using the daily requirement of two 
seiTings of milk and of meat and four servings of fruits/vegetables 
and of bread/cereal, improvement of the diets was observed within 6 
months from time of entry into the program. One of the most signifi- 
cant increases has been the amount of vegetables and fruits consumed 
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^ Senator II.Mrr. Mon(»ys avnihiblc under .^crtion G and S(Tti(»n 10-. 
the 1 prnvnt fartor— if not expanded cirher dirortiy by von or throuirh 
rontrart or by tninsmittal to the States, then where dot'S that rt*vei;t i 
Miss Kki.m.v. On the .Section ('» fundinir- w(» do not fuml it as a 1 per- 
mit reserve. It seemecj to us. partirularly in view of the recent (SForts 
*>f the ('onirress to iruarantee mininnun nites of assistanee wmXvv the 
School Lundi Proirrarn— Sretion \ and Section II — to he an uiuieees- 
.-arily roniplieated way. 

Fi nds (\\kkuj) Ow.w rxrii. KxrKxnKn 

So what we have is a line ireni in our appropriatio?i ivcuiest. each 
year, for Seetion (> fuiul.>. We are funded foi- this fiscal v(*a'r at ahont 
SI million. And we have utilized all of the funding that has heen ap- 
provetl under that line appropriation, or if it wore not utilized, it 
would he like any c)ther unutilizvMl Sehool Lunch fund. It is carried 
over for the puri)Oses of the Nat ioinil ScIum)! Lunch Act until expended. 

Tlic 1 percent under Secticm 10 \v;is designed to give the State a 
ehoice as to whether or not^-ont of its p»-oirr:nu fnnds--it would re- 
serve 1 pe: -er.c of the nion(»y made available for resi^areh in (lemon- 
stration pn)jeeis. 

So that, in the case of tlie Section 10 funds, if the vState elected not 
tt> u(ilize :u:y of its funds for (leinon>t ration j)rojects it eoidd us(» them 
for reimhui-senient— -the purchase of e([uipment, or whatever pur:)t)se 
it received tlie program funds. 

Senator IL\irr. If I understood you. Dr. Rosenficid, most of the 
nppluations from the States for Section 10— 1 percent vSc(tion H) 
money— appear to you, and those reviewing them, as not experimental I 
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of projects and I persoimlly could not identify the details of citln r of 
the two you mentioned.: 

Child Xvi*ritiox Money Fon Xmnriox Education* 

Mr. QriNN. Do yon think — in li^rht of the attitude that the depart- 
ment has towards the use of those funds — that this connnitteo shonld 
reconnnend to the Con^^ress additional spendi'i<5 authority to the States 
for the area of nutiition education? 

Miss K KiXEY. I am not sure I get the import of your question there. 

Mr. QriNX. Several States, right now. want to tise cliild nutrition 
money for nutrition education efforts. They are Iwinir denied the 
opportunity to do so biicanse of someone's interpretation of the law as 
it now stands. They feel that the States, as opposed to tlie P^xtension 
Service, should run in-school nutrition education pro<m\nis. 

Thus, do you fwl that this committee should recommer.*} to the 
Ccngress that the law hv changed sucli that the States, lienceforth, will 
1h» able to ust» child nutrition money for nutritional education piirpos(»s i 

Miss I^EU-EY. I aui not sure, at Hiis particular moment, tliat I couM 
iuake that recommendation because I would need to go back and check 
(Ml tlu» projects, and the nature of the projects that liavc lx»en turned 
down, and why — in order ro comment. 

It may be a qucsiion of whether or not one would increase the athnin- 
Lstrativc expenses of the State agency, that kind o:' considenitiou. or 
other leirislation 

Dr. I^.wLKY. T tliink we can give yon a nuicli better answ(»r to that 
(|Mestion if we give it fnithi^r eousidoi'atiou and report back. 

Semitor IIakt. We would ask that yon do that.* 

^^r. Qt iNx. T only have one other nnost ion. v liich is in the form of 
your thoughts on anoth.er nTommenthition. 

Yon aiy aware that Public Law i)2— - contains the so-(»a!led vend- 
ing nuichiue provisioi.. I v;ould like to ask v.hat effect, if any. yon see 
that provision — which allows nomnitritious food to Ixjsold in competi- 
tion with school lunches — iuivingon the educational componeiits that 
v»T hope the clnld nutrition programs have ? 

Miss Kf.m,f.v. Fii^t. Mr. Qninn, I wo?dd s:iy that it is our v'ew that 
the h^irishitive history of that provision of P.L. 0'2-4:'i:> was not intended 
to iTsult in the eom|)lete el iuii nation of the n»gtdation or. competitive 
foofls. Init to move the responsibility for that regulation from ili<» Fed- 
eral Govennneiit to State educational agencies and to local schocd sys- 
tems. And T feel confident that the regulations that the depai-tment 
will issue in propose*! forms to implement the additiona' parts of P.L. 
lV2-lo:i will reflect that intent. Therefore it will be a niattor of placing 
the responsibility for the regulation at other levels of goveriunenr 
nithei than (he Federal. So that to the extent that tlie S*^ate and lot al 
people accept that responsibility, T would suggest that it does not nec- 
essarily mean it would have any impact on nutrition education at all. 

Mr. QfivN. Do I !UKlerstan(l your interpretation to mean that the 
States will be required to accept that responsibility ? What happens in 
the event of a refusal by a State or a local scliool authority to involve 
themselves? 



^ At timp of piibHrntion in Fibrin rv 197.1. no rcnlv hn^ boon rocolvccl. 
» Spc Vnrt 2A— Appon»«\. 
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Miss Kkixky. I thini; that was the import of the provision of hnv 
that was passed by the Con<rress. They did not want a uniform Federal 
apphcatioi) ; they wanted to move it back to those kn cis of «rovernment. 
It was the intent to eliminate the Department of Agriculture's ability 
to regulate in this field. Thei-o fore if a State chose no^ to, or chose varv- 
ii5«r n;ethod.s, I think that that nuist be their (kH-ision.' 'HvA was the 
intent of the leirislation that \\as passinL 

Mr. Qrixx. With that being the nitent — and i-ecognizing that as 
you get cioser to t'*e local situation, the pressure becomes more iu- 
tc-ii?e — let's s:iy, you don't feel that this will have any adverrjc clfect 
on th-.* e<hication:d components of the School Lunch Program < 

Miss Kki-i.ey. No, I said— I think I said— that I assumed that the 
(lecision to move the regulatory function back toward the State and 
ioe.ii levels was based on the judgment that that was a nioic elFective 
place to have it. Therefore if that judgment held true, and State and 
local governmental agencies and school systems elfectively exercised 
this rc^sponsibility, I did not see how it* would have any effect on 
nutrition education. 

.Mr. QviNX. 'J'liankyou. That is all I have. 

Senator IIaki*. What you are saying is : We do not know yet whether 
rur iu<l«riiie»nt was sound. Is that right ? 
Miss Kkllkv. Yes. In essence. 

Senator Hart. Dr. Bayley and ladies and gentlemen, thank you, 
very much. 

i)r. Bayi.f.y. We thank you sir. 

Senator H.virr, The committee is in recess, subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the bjlect Conunittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at thee. 1 of the Chair.) 

o 



